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Student Counselling Services 
The University of Alberta 


Reading Comprehension Tests: Multiple Guess? 


This study was designed to determine whether certain commercial 10-item 
multiple-choice reading comprehension tests were vulnerable to guessing. 
Forty university students were given tests at an “Easy” level, and 40 at a 
“Difficult” level, without having read the material on which the tests were 
based. Mean scores were 5.78 for two Easy tests and 5.23 for two Difficult 
ones, compared with predicted chance scores of 2.5 and 2.0 respectively. 
Some individual items were guessed correctly by all subjects, and others 
were guessed incorrectly by almost all. It was concluded that more valid 
comprehension tests could be developed if items were tested for guessability. 


Students commonly refer to multiple-choice tests as “multiple-guess,” 
and there is some evidence that-in reference to so-called “reading com- 
prehension” tests, the put-down may be justified. Carver (1972) has crit- 
icized speed-reading courses as exercises in skimming rather than reading, 
and one of his main criticisms is that the tests used to prove that 
students in these courses maintain high levels of comprehension are in- 
valid. He found that subjects were able to score an average of 57% on 
a “comprehension” test without having read the material on which it 
was based. A search of the psychological literature of the years 1967 to 
1972 yielded only one reference to the general subject (Samuels, 1968) 
in addition to Carver’s article, and in this case the factor under study 
was the effect of the wording of items on subjects’ guesses, rather than 
the effect of guessing on test scores. 

The present study was designed to find out whether tests used in one 
of the popular do-it-yourself reading-improvement kits available in many 
academic counselling settings would be vulnerable to educated guessing. 
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Method 

Subjects of the study were 80 students (50 male, 30 female) or prospec- 
tive students who were seen individually by the experimenter in the Student 
Counselling Services at The University of Alberta. Over a period of 
several weeks each of the experimenter’s counsellees (most of them being 
seen for the first time) who fit certain criteria were asked if they would 
be willing to spend 10 minutes at the end of the hour as subjects in a 
research project. Criteria for selection were that the subject be either a 
student enrolled in the university or a Grade 12 graduate fully qualified 
for admission, and that he or she be relatively free of serious emotional 
disturbance as judged by the experimenter. Subjects were thereby limited 
to clients who presented vocational and/or academic problems. 

Each subject performed three tasks: (a) read a selection, (b) wrote a 
comprehension test on the selection, and (c) wrote a comprehension test 
on a selection that had not been read. 

Reading selections were taken from the Science Research Associates 
Reading Laboratory Kit, 1959 College Prep Edition. Materials in this kit 
are color-coded at seven levels of difficulty. For this experiment two selec- 
tions were chosen at each of two levels: the “Easy” selections were “Olive” 
numbers 5 and 8 (the second easiest level), and the “Difficult” selections 
“Purple” numbers 7 and 10 (the most difficult level). The Easy selections 
will be referred to as A and B, and the Difficult selections as C and D. 


Selections A and B contained approximately 250 words each, and C 
and D approximately 400. Subjects were allowed 90 seconds to read A 
or B and three minutes to read C or D. It was assumed that under these 
limits each subject should be able to read the selection at least once. 
They were informed of the time limits and were instructed to continue 
studying the material if they finished before time was up. Reading selec- 
tions and tests were typed on separate sheets so that there could be no 
re-reading of the material after the test was presented. 


At each level of difficulty, subjects were assigned to four treatment 
groups, consecutively in the order in which they appeared for counselling, 
according to the following scheme: 

1. Read A, test on A, test on B 
2. Test on B, read A, test on A 
3. Read B, test on B, test on A 
4. Test on A, read B, test on B 
followed by a similar pattern for C and D. 

This pattern was designed to control for position effects and differences 
in difficulty between the two tests at each level. Half of the subjects 
in each group would read the selection first, and half would write the 
“cold” test first. Furthermore, half of the subjects in the “Easy” group 
would write test A after having read A, and would write test B “cold”: 
half would write test B after having read B, and would write test A “cold,” 
and so on. There were 10 subjects in each of the eight treatment groups. 

Each test was made up of 10 multiple-choice items. Items on tests A and 


B offered four response choices, and items on tests C and D offered 
five choices. 
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Data were analyzed separately for each level of difficulty. Mean test 
scores for each of the eight treatment groups were calculated. To obtain 
means for performance after reading (‘““Read”’ scores) and performance 
without reading (‘““Non-read” scores), scores for the appropriate treatments 
on tests A and B and on tests C and D were combined. 

In addition, the frequencies of all obtained scores were compared with 
the frequencies expected by chance on the 4-choice and the 5-choice 
tests. 

Individual items were also analyzed. To find out whether there were 
differences among the items in terms of difficulty or “guessability,” the 
total numbers of correct responses for each item under “Read” and 
“Non-read” conditions were determined. 


Results 


Mean test scores for each of the eight treatment groups and for com- 
binations of the groups are presented in Table 1. By inspection it appears 
that there were no important differences between tests administered first 
and second in sequence, and therefore no significant position effects. At 
the Easy level tests A and B were of approximately equal difficulty for 
the Readers, but test B seems to have been easier for the Guessers, who 
made a mean score of 6.85 on test B and 4.70 on test A. At the Difficult 
level there was no difference in guessability between tests C and D, but 
C seems to have been a little easier as a comprehension test for the 
Readers. 


TABLE 1 
MEAN SCORES ON COMPREHENSION TESTS FOR FOUR READING 
SELECTIONS 
Read Non-Read 

Selection First Second Total First Second Total 
A 7.60 8.10 7.85 4.80 4.60 4.70 
B 8.20 8.10 8.15 ali) 6.60 6.85 
A+B 7.90 8.10 8.00 5.95 5.60 5.78 
G 7.10 750 7.30 5.00 5.40 awl) 
D 6.40 6.90 6.65 5.30 5.20 EAR 
C4) 6.75 7.20 6.98 Paka 5.30 biwo 


When the total scores for the 40 subjects at each level were considered, 
the most significant finding was that the Guessers performed quite well. 
At the Easy level their mean score was 5.78, and at the Difficult level 
5.23. Since the number of response choices on each item was four at the 
Easy level and five at the Difficult level, the mean chance scores on the 
10-item tests would be 2.5 and 2.0, respectively. Mean scores of the 
Readers were 8.00 at the Easy level and 6.98 on the Difficult tests. 


Obtained frequencies of scores on the “Read” and “Non-read” tests 
are presented in Table 2. 
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TABLE 2 


EXPECTED AND OBTAINED FREQUENCIES OF SCORES ON READ AND 
NON-READ COMPREHENSION TESTS 


Ee eeoeoeaeeS00$QoO0®0q=q0 


Selections A & B Selections C& D 
A Nerede te ide’ wd 2 eee) aw 
Obtained Obtained 
Expected Frequencies Expected Frequencies 
Score Frequencies? Read Non-Read F requenciess§ Read Non-Read 
nce ir ae Se eo 
0 225 0 0 4.29 0 0 
1 Tal 0 0 10.74 0 0 
2 11.26 0 iL 12.08 0 24 
3 10.01 1 2 8.06 0 2 
4 5.84 0 i g.02 2 fi 
5 2.34 2 fh 1.06 5 9 
6 0.65 4 9 0.22 5 14 
7 0.12 8 fl 0.03 12 6 
8 0.02 6 6 b 13 0 
9 b ED 1 b 2 0 
10 b 8 0 b 1 0 


. Frequencies expected by chance in 40 cases 
b Negligible 


Expected frequencies were determined in a manner similar to the fol- 
lowing example: on a 10-item test, three correct answers can be obtained in 
120 (10 x 9 x 8 divided by 1 x 2 x 3) different ways; if there are four re- 
sponse choices the remaining seven items can be answered incorrectly in 37 
different ways; and the total number of possible combinations of answers 
is 41°. Therefore the probability of obtaining three correct answers by 
chance is 120 x 37 over 41°, or .2503, and this figure multiplied by 40 
gives the expected frequency of 10.01 for 40 subjects. 

It is obvious by inspection that chi-square tests applied to the differences 
between expected and obtained frequencies for both the Read and the Non- 
read tests would yield values of astronomical magnitude. In only one 
case in 80 did a Guesser score below the chance level—a score of 2 on 
test A. Two other Guessers made precisely chance scores of 2, one on 
each of tests C and D. Whereas the expected frequency of scores of 5 
or higher on the two Difficult tests was 1.31 in 40 cases, the obtained 
frequency of such scores was 29. At the Easy level 30 of the 40 subjects 
scored 5 or higher, in contrast to an expected frequency of 3.13. It 
seems safe to conclude that as a group the Guessers scored significantly 
higher than would be expected by chance. 


Obtained frequencies of correct answers on each item of the four tests 
are given in Table 3. The maximum possible score for each item of course 
would be 20, since each test was written by 20 subjects. Differences in 
guessability among the items were quite striking, as shown by the extreme 
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range of the Non-read scores—from zero to 20. At one extreme were four 
items that were answered correctly by all of the Guessers—and in each 
case answered incorrectly by one or more of the Readers. At the opposite 
extreme were a number of items that seemed to be very difficult to guess 
correctly but comparatively easy to answer after reading—for example 
items 2 and 4 on test A, and item 6 on test B. 


TABLE 38 
FREQUENCIES OF CORRECT ANSWERS ON EACH ITEM OF FOUR 
COMPREHENSION TESTS 
Test A Test B Test C Test D 


Item Read Non-Read Read Non-Read Read Non-Read Read Non-Read 


1 16 20 16 1D 18 16 1) 16 
Ye 12 0) 14 9 18 14 ff 9 
a 19 10 16 18 16 fi 19 20 
4 18 3 10 14 13 10 19 11 
5 15 i; 20 16 iG 10 10 6 
6 14 5 dl 3 18 ® < 7 
of 17 10 13 12 14 if; 18 16 
8 iy 8 20 19 Ly, 20 16 5 
9 18 20 20 16 U7 11 Le 13 
10 11 6 18 15 4 4 a 2 
Discussion 


In this study students were able to score from 47% to 68% on com- 
mercial “reading comprehension” tests without reading the material on 
which the tests were based. It is obvious that they were doing more than 
mere guessing—drawing on past learning, picking up cues from one item 
to answer another, critically weighing the wording of items, etc. 

The most significant finding of the study would seem to be that tests 
and individual items varied widely in their vulnerability to “guessing.” 
In the tests used in this study there were four items that were answered 
correctly by all of the Guessers. Two of these items called for the defini- 
tion of single words, and the other two were expressed in such terms 
that any moderately sophisticated university student might be expected 
to find only one answer reasonable. (It may be noted with some gratifica- 
tion that one of the words that was recognized by all of the student 
subjects was “democracy.” The other, alas, was “archipelago.”) The fact 
that some items proved almost invulnerable to guessing suggests that more 
valid comprehension tests could be developed if items were tested for 
guessability before being included. Samuels’s (1968) finding that guessers 
were influenced in their choices by certain word associations seems 
pertinent to this problem. 


Another way of expressing the findings of this study would be to state 
that the SRA reading kit tests are not very reliable, because they are 
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highly susceptible to guessing; and of course their low reliability is also 
due in part to their brevity. The phenomena of brevity, guessability, and 
low reliability go hand-in-hand-in-hand. As Cronbach (1960) points out in 
a discussion of reliability, “If a test has only five multiple-choice items, 
a few people might get all the items correct just by guessing. In a fifty- 
item test practically no one could do well by guessing. Variations due to 
guessing tend to cancel out [p. 130].” There is no technical manual 
accompanying the SRA kit, and hence no information on reliability, and it 
seems unlikely that the tests (140 in all) have been subjected to reliability 
studies. 

The manual for the reading accelerator that is used with the SRA 
materials (Simpson, 1958) suggests that the student has increased his paced 
speed by 15% if “the average of the last two comprehension scores is 
70% or better [p. 16].”” The assumption seems to be that a score of 70% 
indicates adequate comprehension. In general practice there seems to be 
an implication that the test score gives a measure of the quantity of 
comprehension—that a score of 50%, for example, means that the reader 
has remembered 50% of the material. It appears more likely that a score 
of 50% means nothing at all. 
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An Abbreviated Version of the 1960 
Stanford-Binet, Form L-M 


The purpose of this study was to test a short version of the Stanford-Binet, 
Form L-M using a group covering a wide age and ability level. The prime 
reason was to attempt to reduce the time factor involved in administration 
of some of the S-B tests, without sacrificing the reported accuracy. From 
the results it appears that this short method of S-B administration will 
reduce the time needed to administer the S-B without adversely affecting 
the accuracy of the I.Q. score. 


Little research is available concerning the Short Form method of 
administering the Stanford-Binet Form L-M, published in 1960. Investiga- 
tions with the short versions have been carried out with specialized groups, 
usually with mentally retarded and occasionally with disadvantaged Negro 
groups. Employing either the short form according to the manual (Terman 
and Merrill, 1960) or the procedure designed by Wright (1942), studies 
have shown correlations from .93 to .99 with the unabbreviated Stanford- 
Binet. 


Although the S-B is a proven individual test of mental ability for school 
age children, it is used with reluctance in many cases because of the time 
factor involved. It often occurs that a child will continue to score on one 
sub-test at various age levels before a ceiling age can be determined; the 
reverse, when attempting to determine the basal age, is also true. There 
appears to be some merit, therefore, in investigating the possibility of em- 
ploying a shorter version of the S-B for routine individual intelligence 
testing, especially in the schools. The question arises concerning the 
advisability of investigating this possibility using mentally retarded or 
specialized groups. A strong thesis could be formed in favor of extending 
and lengthening the method used in testing these groups and not in 
shortening it. 

In the S-B manual (Terman and Merrill, 1960) the method employed 
to shorten administration is to use four selected tests at each age level 
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and to weight these tests more heavily than with normal scoring (p. 61). 
The suggested time saving is 20 per cent. 

Wright’s method (1942) of S-B abbreviation is slightly different. She 
advocates administering all six original items at the levels at which the 
subject passes, or fails, the four items in the recommended short version. 
To attain a basal age or ceiling age, all six items at the next, lower or 
higher, levels, are administered if necessary. Robinson and Robinson 
report that this method saves relatively little time and the longer form is 
preferable (1965, p. 413). 

The proposition is made here that the recommended short version of 
the S-B, and Wright’s version, both have the fault that they use only a 
sample of the test items and difficulties can arise from this. In studies 
reported by Watson (1963) both versions result in lower mean I.Q.’s and 
occasional wide discrepancies from the fully administered S-B. Wright’s 
version also has a disadvantage in that it appears to save little time. 


It is suggested here that the criteria for determining basal and ceiling 
ages be as follows: basal age is that age level at which all sub-tests are 
passed but one; ceiling age is that age level at which all sub-tests are failed 
but one. This method would make use of all items at age levels and not 
a sampling of those items. The rationale for this suggestion is that it is 
not unusual that a testee passes or fails all but one sub-test at an age 
level, thus extending the time required for the test. 


Method 


Five hundred S-B protocols, covering an age range from three years 
four months to seventy years six months and an I.Q. range from 160 
to 45 were investigated. These protocols were from a wide variety of sources 
and not limited to referral or clinical cases, although some of these were 
included. 


The protocols were re-scored employing the following methods. With 
the individuals whose chronological age was six years or over, the vocab- 
ulary section dictated the age level at which the scoring would begin. 
With individuals whose ages were under six years the starting point was 
one level below that of their chronological age. Basal age was determined 
as the age level at which all sub-tests were passed but one. Ceiling age 
was determined as that level at which all sub-tests were failed but one. 


Tests were re-scored in this manner and any change in mental age and 
I.Q. was recorded. The number of levels omitted because of the new 
scoring procedure was recorded for each case. 


A test of significance of difference between the mean 1.Q. of the fully 
administered S-B and the mean I.Q. of the short version was used. 
Pearson product-moment correlation was calculated for the relationship 
between the fully administered and the employed short method. This 
analysis was carried out with the total number of tests and again with 


those tests which showed a difference in I.Q. points because of the 
shortened version of the S-B. 


Version of the 1960 Stanford-Binet 


Results 


Table 1 indicates that when the 500 tests were re-scored using the 
method described, 611 age levels were omitted or saved; 203 tests showed 
no I.Q. change even with 260 age levels omitted; 126 tests showed an 
1.Q. difference with 351 age levels omitted; and the short method was 
not useful with 171 of these tests, the time factor being the same by both 
methods. 


TABLE 1 
RESULTS OF RE-SCORING THE 500 TESTS 


Description No. Tests Levels Omitted 
No change in I.Q. 203 260 
Differences in I.Q. 126 351 
Short version not useful at 0 
Total 500 611 


Table 2 indicates the differences between the fully administered tests 
and the shortened method of scoring. 


TABLE 2 


DIFFERENCES BETWEEN THE STANDARD AND 
SHORTENED SCORING METHODS 


Levels S.D. 
Tests N Omitted Mean I.Q. 1.Q. (Ca: 
Standard scoring 500 — 114.192 20.05 .012 
Short version 500 611 114.176 20.71 


With the 126 tests which showed a difference in I.Q. score, 351 levels 
were omitted and there was a 1.27 difference between the means of the 
two groups. Table 2 shows the comparison between the two groups. 


TABLE 3 
COMPARISON OF STANDARD SCORING AND SHORTENED METHODS 


Levels S.D. 
Tests N Omitted Mean I1.Q. 1.Q. C.R. 
Standard scoring 126 _ 113.71 23.28 .603 
Short version 126 301 112.44 23.28 


The overall difference in I.Q. points between the 500 fully administered 
and short version tests amounted to .996 I.Q. points per test with 1.22 
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age levels saved per test. With the 126 tests showing a difference of TQ. 
points, the change was 3.96 I.Q. points per test and 2.84 levels omitted 


per test. 


Over the total number of tests (500), the correlation was .9592 between 
the fully administered S-B and the short version. A correlation of .9991 
was obtained between the 126 tests which had shown a difference in I.Q. 
points. 


Discussion and Conclusions 


This short version has the advantage that it does not sample sub- 
tests from age levels as recommended by the S-B manual (Terman and 
Merrill, 1960), and recommended by Wright (1942). According to Robin- 
son and Robinson (1965) the method proposed by Wright saves little time 
in actual test administration. 

The wide variety of age and ability levels was selected because it 
was felt that an investigation of this type must first be carried out with 
a group other than a mentally retarded or exceptional group. The rea- 
sons for this decision were presented earlier in this paper. 

While this short version compares favorably with the full scale ad- 
ministration of the S-B and eliminates a considerable amount of testing 
time, there are several cautions needed. Any method of data analysis 
tends to conceal anomalies within the data. Five of the 500 cases showed 
an I.Q. difference varying from 9 to 12 points. One case differed by 18 
I.Q. points. These six cases involved children under the chronological 
age of 11-3 years and with a superior or above average mental age level. 
This might be explained as a function of some age levels but this investi- 
gation must be replicated in an effort to explain these changes. Notwith- 
standing, this short version appears to have some merit without the 
disadvantages of the other two procedures discussed. It must be considered 
too, that most previous studies using abbreviated versions of the S-B have 
been done with mentally retarded groups. These groups do not appear to 
suffer I.Q. changes when a short method is employed. In this study, if cases 
with I.Q.’s less than one standard deviation below the mean are isolated, 
there are no I.Q. changes more than three points; two cases lost three 
1.Q. points, one case gained three points and one gained two points. 
Fourteen cases remained unchanged. 

Before any abbreviated version of the S-B can be safely employed, 
it must first be fully investigated using age and ability levels encompassing 
a wide range. The present study suggests a method of abbreviating the 
time taken in testing using an ex post facto analysis. The usefulness of 
the abbreviation suggested still requires experimental validation. 
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Trends in the Patterns of Staff Utilization in the 
Elementary Schools of Alberta: 
Implications for Teacher Education 


While teacher education institutions must lead as well as follow, accurate 
information as to the status of the various instructional and organizational 
practices in the schools is certainly one prerequisite for the planning of 
both preservice and in-service curricula. In reporting on a survey of team 
teaching practices in western Canada, MacKay and Ward (1967) conclude, 
in part: “. . . those who are concerned with educational decision making 
in Canada must take account of the effect such developments have upon 
staffing needs, building design, in-service education, and teacher education 
programs (p. 12).”” The purpose of the study reported here was to examine 
the patterns of staff utilization in the elementary schools of Alberta in 
1968 and in 1971 and to draw implications for teacher education. 


During the last ten years, team teaching and other patterns of staff 
utilization resulting in a move away from the self-contained classroom 
have received increasing attention both in the literature and in practice. 
In western Canada, for example, MacKay and Ward (1967) reported that, 
“the practice of team teaching is fairly extensive,’ while one year later 
SOR (1968) concluded: “Team teaching is growing rapidly in the West.” 
p. 

Definitions of the four patterns of staff utilization examined in the 
present study appear below. The definitions appear defensible but, ob- 
viously, not all team teaching, as an example, is the same. Anderson (1965) 
has suggested that “dozens of different patterns of school and staff or- 
ganization,” (p. 22) may be found under the general heading of co- 
operative teaching. Shaplin, in Shaplin and Olds (1964), in writing about 
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team teaching projects, remarks: . one is impressed by their great 
diversity in methods of organization and aims.” (p. 5) 

The location of an elementary school, whether in a rural or an urban 
setting, would seem to justify certain expectations in terms of staff utiliza- 
tion. In a survey of practices in music education in Alberta, Coultas 
(1965) noted important differences in urban and rural systems. 


In cities and towns approximately one-tenth of classroom teachers were respon- 
sible for teaching music as compared with approximately two-thirds of teachers 
in divisions and counties. (p. 96) 


Blench’s survey of the teaching of science in Alberta, reported in 1967 
that many urban elementary schools were using a type of departmentali- 
zation or semi-departmentalization to teach science while in rural schools 
science was more likely to be taught by the classroom teacher (p. 133). 
Also of interest to the present study is Blench’s report of the contrast 
between primary and intermediate grades in terms of teacher specialization 
(D. 33). 

Many studies, including the present one, report dramatic changes in 
patterns of staff utilization as well as marked increases in the relative 
amount of team teaching. The results of these studies should probably 
be considered in the context of recommended procedures for introducing 
team teaching. Polos (1965), as a typical example, strongly supports the 
need for in-service training to precede and accompany the move toward 
team teaching (p. 107). 


Procedures 


The four patterns of staff utilization investigated were defined as 
follows: 


1. Team or Cooperative Teaching: One or more teams in which two or 
more teachers per team jointly plan, present, and evaluate in-school experiences 
for pupils from grade one to grade six inclusive. 

2. Departmentalized Teaching: No team or cooperative teaching but with 
50 per cent or more of the teachers’ time, on the average, spent in teaching 
classes other than their own. 

3. Semi-Departmentalized Teaching: No team or cooperative teaching, some 
exchange of subjects but with 50 percent or more of the teacher’s time, on the 
average, spent in teaching her own class. 

4. Self-Contained Classrooms: No team or cooperative teaching, with teachers 
teaching all subjects in their own classrooms. 


In 1968 all superintendents in the province of Alberta and eighty- 
three elementary school principals and their staffs were asked to fill out 
a questionnaire to determine the patterns of staff utilization being used 
in the elementary schools of the province and the preferences of the 
various personnel for these patterns. The principals and school staffs were 
selected as a random sample, stratified to represent the rural-urban dis- 
tribution of schools, schools of different sizes, and the four different staff 
utilization patterns as indicated by the superintendent. All data to follow 
were obtained from the superintendents except for the preferences of 
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the principals and teachers. All superintendents returned the question- 
naires and approximately 86 per cent of the school staffs. 

In 1971 all superintendents were again asked to report on the pat- 
terns of staff utilization in the elementary schools in their districts. 93 
per cent of the superintendents replied—all but those from four relatively 
small districts. All data from both sets of questionnaires were summarized 
and certain comparisons made using the chi square statistic. 

A number of limitations should temper the conclusions drawn as a 
result of the findings below. 

1. In 1968 an urban district could rightly be defined as one having a 
locally appointed superintendent. By 1971 this test for an urban district 
was no longer completely appropriate. All districts which were designated 
urban in 1968 were placed in the same category in 1971, although some 
moves toward or away from urbanity may have taken place. 

2. As has been pointed out above, the four categories of staff utiliza- 
tion investigated are somewhat arbitrary when we recall the tremendous 
diversity of staff utilization practice. 

3. The preferences for staff utilization patterns, solicited in 1968 from 
superintendents, principals and teachers, are recognized as weak indica- 
tions of the direction which practice might take. The availability of 
adequate staff and facilities are only two factors which might cancel 
out the effect of attitude. 


Findings 
Staff Utilization in 1968. 


The great majority of elementary teachers were teaching all or most 
subjects to a single group of children in 1968. Comparatively little special- 


TABLE 1 


PATTERNS OF STAFF UTILIZATION IN THE 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS OF ALBERTA, 1968 


Team Semi- Self- 
Rural - Urban Teaching Departmentalized Departmentalized Contained 
Rural: 
ery) an tas) 24.7 (112) 74.4 (338) 
II 8 ( 4) (Sey 40.5 (193) OLA (245) 
Urban: 
I 3.4.(12) cor (Es) 220 GeOO) 73.6 (282) 
II 8.8 (33) ag ( 28) 65.7 (245) 18.0 ( 67) 
Total: 
I 1.7 (14) (Gut) 23.6 (198) 74.1 (620) 
II 4.4 (37) 7.3 (62) 51.6 (438) 36:2,(312) 
Grand Total: SOR) 4.0 (67) 37.7 (636) 55.3 (932) 


A ee ee Se ee eee eee ee Dee ee ee 


* .2 percent (1 school) of all rural elementary schools having one or more primary 
classrooms uses team teaching. All figures in Table 1 conform to this format. 
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ization, either in the form of departmentalization or team teaching, was 
in evidence. There were, however, some interesting differences between 
primary and intermediate patterns of staff utilization: there was more 
team teaching, departmentalization and semi-departmentalization in 
the intermediate grades of Alberta, that is, relatively more specialization, 
and, relatively, about twice as many self-contained organizations in pri- 
mary. Marked differences were found between the relative numbers of 
rural and urban patterns, with more team teaching in urban schools, more 
semi-departmentalized organizations in urban intermediate, and almost 
three times as many self-contained intermediate schools in rural (Table 1). 

The preferences of teachers, principals, and superintendents in 1968 
for the various patterns of staff utilization in the elemenary schools of 
Alberta provided a dramatic contrast with the actual incidence reported 
above. While other factors, such as the availability of suitable staff and 
facilities, must exert powerful influences on the staff utilization pat- 
terns, it would seem likely that the preferences of key educators would 
be the most important factor determining educational practice. 

The superintendents in Alberta in 1968 expressed a preference for 
team teaching in urban schools and for semi-departmentalized pat- 
terns in rural schools. Across the province, team teaching was preferred 


TABLE 2 
SUPERINTENDENTS’ PRINCIPALS’ AND TEACHERS’ PREFERENCES 
FOR PATTERNS OF STAFF UTILIZATION IN THE ELEMENTARY 


SCHOOLS OF ALBERTA EXPRESSED IN PERCENTAGE OF FIRST 
CHOICES, 1968 


Semi- 
Team Depart- Depart- Self- 
Position Rural- Urban Teaching mentalized mentalized Contained 
n. 
Superin- Rural: 
tendent: I ( 56) *30.4 0 60.7 8.9 
i 3) 43.9 31.6 Ziel 3.5 
Urban: 
EUAN) 33.0 0 47.6 19.0 
Li ( 20) 52.4 Sore 14.2 0 
Total: 
iC am) ole 0 57.1 i ag 
iT: (78) 46.2 o2.1 19.2 2.6 
Principal: Rural ( 29) 24.1 34.5 O40 6.9 
Urban ( 44) 56.8 9.1 34.1 0 
Total (PTS) 43.8 19.2 34,2 aed. 
Teacher: Rural (336) ew) 19.3 41.1 22.6 
Urban (512) 28.1. 10.5 42.2, 17.2 
Total (848) 2a.4 15.2 41.7 19.3 


* 30.4 percent of rural superintendents ranked team teaching first as their preferred 
method of staff utilization for primary grades. All figures in Table 2 conform to 
this format. 
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for intermediate grades and semi-departmentalization for primary. Both 
rural and urban teachers preferred semi-departmental organizations. 
Team teaching received less support, and the self-contained classroom 
more support, from teachers than from either principals or superinten- 
dents (Table 2). 


Staff Utilization in 1971. 


As in 1968, the great majority of teachers taught all or most subjects 
to a single group of children: however even a casual comparison be- 
tween the data for the two years would suggest a decided trend towards 
the sharing of at least some subjects. There was, then, much more 
specialization than in 1968. 

The sharp contrasts between primary and intermediate patterns of 
staff utilization, noted in 1968, were still in evidence in 1971: there was 
more team teaching, departmentalization, and semi-departmentalization 
in intermediate grades and more self-contained organizations in primary. 
However, specialization had increased in primary at a faster rate during 
the three year period. 

Rural-urban differences were still notable in 1971. Even greater dif- 
ferences were found in the incidence of team teaching and of self- 
contained classrooms in rural and urban schools (Table 3). 


TABLE 3 


PATTERNS OF STAFF UTILIZATION IN THE ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOLS OF ALBERTA, 1971 


Team Semi- Self- 
Rural - Urban Teaching Departmentalized Departmentalized Contained 
Rural: 
I #3.0 4114) by Ge LB 39.7 (186) 55.6 (260) 
II 4.0 ( 18) 12.3. (55) 53.3. (289) 30.4 (136) 
Urban: 
I 13.2 ( 49) ee a ae} 40.8 (151) 43.8 (162) 
II 18.0 ( 65) 8.0 ( 29) 65.7 (238) 8.3 ( 30) 
Total: 
iN it ee (2 Oo) 19°C 16) 40.2 (337) 50.4 (422) 
II 10.2°C 83) 10.4 ( 84) 58.9 (477) 20.5 (166) 
Grand Total: 
8.9 (146) 6.1 (100) 49.4 (814) 35.7 (588) 


* 3.0 percent (14 schools) of all rural elementary schools having primary class- 
rooms use team teaching. All figures in Table 3 conform to this format. 


1968 us. 1971 


A significant difference was found when the 1968 results were com- 
pared with those of 1971 (x° = 151.62, p > 001). The most dramatic 
change was in the decrease in the incidence of the self-contained class- 
room. This is attributable to an increase in specialization in the form 
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of semi-departmentalization and, to a lesser degree, in team teaching 
and departmentalization (Figure 1). 


FIGURE 1 
1968 Compared with 1971 Patterns 
of Staff Utilization 

60] % 
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Team Departmental Semi- Self- 
Teaching Departmental Contained 


1971 Results: Primary vs. Intermediate 


A significant difference was found between primary and intermediate 
patterns of staff utilization in 1971. (xX° = 184.09, p < .001). About two 
and one-half times as many self-contained organizations were found in 
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primary compared with intermediate. More team teaching, semi-depart- 
mental and departmen-al organizations were found in intermediate 
grades (Figure 2). 


FIGURE 2 


Primary Compared with 
Intermediate Patterns of 
Staff Utilization, 1971 
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1971 Results: Rural vs. Urban 


Patterns of staff utilization in elementary schools in 1971 were found 
to be significantly different depending upon whether the schools were 
found in rural or urban Alberta (x = 105.95, p < .001). The greatest 
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differences existed in self-contained classrooms and in team teaching: 
many more self-contained classrooms were found in rural Alberta and 
more team teaching in urban Alberta (Figure 3). 


FIGURE 3 
Rural Compared with Urban Patterns 
of Staff Utilization 
} 
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Team Departmental Semi- Self- 
Teaching Departmental Contained 


1971 Results: Patterns by Size of School 


The patterns of staff utilization were found to be significantly related 
to the size of the school. The small schools whether rural or urban, 
primary or intermediate, tended to have a higher than average incidence 
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of self-contained classrooms. The larger schools tended to use more 
staff specialization including more team teaching. 


1971 Results: Patterns by Size of District 


Except for rural primary, the incidence of patterns of staff utilization 
was found to be significantly related to the size of the school district 
as measured by the number of instructional units in the district. (The 
primary division of a school, for example, might be described as an in- 
structional unit for purposes of the present survey). The largest districts 
tended to have a higher than expected frequency of team teaching. 


Conclusions and Implications 


1. The findings of this study indicate a major change in the ele- 
mentary schools of Alberta over a relatively short period of time. The 
implications for teacher education are many. For example, about one-out 
of every ten of the elementary schools in Alberta was using team teach- 
ing in 1971. The curriculum of teacher education institutions, with the 
current emphasis on the self-contained classroom, would, consequently, 
seem to be in need of change. Optional pre-service courses, providing 
for the development of team teaching skills, might be offered. In addition, 
since pre-service education is over for many teachers who are now a 
part of new organizational plans, the responsibilities of faculties of educa- 
tion must be extended to match the professional life of the teacher— 
from admission to teacher education until retirement. 

2. The great speed of the change reported here is disturbing. Ideally, 
change is a rather deliberate process, based on the evaluation of existing 
practices, careful planning and provision for self study and inservice pro- 
grams. The process described is time consuming and does not permit 
the amount of pendulum-swinging which might be one interpretation of the 
present data. 

3. Substantial differences in patterns of staff utilization between 
certain groups of schools were noted. Rural and urban schools, primary 
and intermediate grades, small elementary and large elementary schools, 
and small school districts and large school districts were all significantly 
different in terms of staff utilization patterns. The reasons for the dif- 
ferences are only partly known but all differences noted would probably 
suggest differences in the amount or in the nature of the pre-service and 
in-service education to be made available. For example, the rural-urban 
differences might suggest that change is easier in urban centres where 
more new schools are built each year. Without presuming to place value 
on the various patterns of staff utilization, the impetus for change has 
been felt to.a much lesser degree in rural areas, at least in that at least in 
the area studied in the present study. If this apparent slowness of change is 
characteristic of rural areas, perhaps the pre-service and/or in-service 
education for rural areas needs to be different from that provided for 
urban areas. 

4. The actual changes in patterns of staff utilization are interesting, 
but the reasons for these changes are even more important. For example, 
do subject-centred individual differences suggest that greater teacher 
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specialization is perhaps taking place at the expense of the child as a person? 
Research to identify reasons for change is badly needed: this study suggests 
the need for major research studies beyond the scope of individuals. 
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Political Climates, Political Knowledge and 
Political Preferences of University Students 


This article examines the impact of a number of socio-political variables 
and the political environment — the national political opinion climate — 
on the party choice of university students using data from 1,006 question- 
naires completed by first year University of New Brunswick students. 


Political attitudes and political socialization of the student, have re- 
ceived increasing attention in recent years. The lowering of the voting 
age to 18 has given young voters an opportunity to influence the out- 
come of any national election. The continuity of political party choice 
across generations is well documented. Yet, the choice of a political party, 
as Levin (1961) points out, is influenced by “the political climate of 
opinion in various subsystems of which the adolescent is a member and 
contributes to his political socialization and his choice of a _ political 
party” (Levin, 1961, p. 596). 

This article reports research which considers the influence of some 
background variables on the political party preferences of university stu- 
dents in the province of New Brunswick. 

Levin, employing data collected from students in ten northern II- 
linois high schools, found the best predictor of the students’ party choice 
to be the party choice of their parents (Levin, 1961, p. 596). Johnson 
(1972), in a similar work in six rural Kentucky counties, reports that 
“the overwhelming factor influencing youth’s political party preference 
is the preference of parents” (Johnson, 1972, p. 51). However, there are 
other factors, besides parental influence, which affect the choice of 
political party. On the one hand, there are social structural variables 
such as sex, socioeconomic status (SES) and religion which influence 
the voting patterns. For instance, Blake reports that in Canada “Roman 
Catholics show disproportionate support for the Liberals” (Blake, 1972, 
p. 71). Moreover, on a regional basis, he demonstrates that there is less 
Liberal support, amongst the whitecollar group in the Maritimes and more 
in British Columbia (Blake, 1972, p. 71). On the other hand, there are 
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psychological feelings and knowledge about political matters which can 
also influence the choice of a political party. Political leaders might be 
wondering as to how an individual‘s self-definition as a liberal or a con- 
servative affects his voting patterns. After all, a student who chooses to 
define himself as a liberal will not be likely to contradict himself and vote 
for the Progressive Conservative party or vice-versa. Another question is: 
How do the alienated and relatively unalienated youth differ in their 
voting patterns? What is the impact of a person’s level of political 
knowledge on his political choice? 

The aim of this research is to examine the effects of the above-men- 
tioned variables on the voting patterns of students, but, also to test the 
contention that almost nine years of Liberal government has produced 
some variation in favor of the Liberals. 


Method 


Data were collected from first year students in the University of New 
Brunswick. Questionnaires were administered in the early fall of 1971, after 
nine years of a federal Liberal government. Consequently, these -stu- 
dents who were entering the adult political world, had spent the years 
from ten to eighteen in a national political opinion climate (operationally 
defined by the party in power at the national level) that was Liberal. 

Respondents’ political preferences were ascertained by asking them 
to name the party they would vote for in an election and also by their 
political self-definition. Father’s political preferences were also reported 
by respondents. 

Measurement of alienation, political knowledge, and socioeconomic 
status (SES) was accomplished by appropriate scales which are re- 
ported elsewhere by the author (Ghaem-Maghami, 1972). Briefly, fol- 
lowing Seeman (1966), alienation is measured by a ten item powerless- 
ness scale: scores were dichotomized at the mean. Those who scored 
above the mean were classified as alienated. The political knowledge 
scale was operationalized by a twenty-five item information test which 


TABLE 1 


POLITICAL PARTY CHOICE BY SEX AMONG UNIVERSITY STUDENTS 
(in percentages) 


Male Female Total 
Party Choice (N=650) (N=356) (N=1006) 
Progressive Conservative 22 17 20 
Liberal 38 48 42 
New Democratic Party 16 10 14 
Undecided 23 25 24 
Total Per Cent 100 100 100 


x” = 12.71: 3 df, p <.01. 
Cramer’s V = .11. 
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required the student to identify political authorities and organizations 
in the Canadian and international scene as in the following examples: 
1. Who is the Finance Minister of Canada? 
2. What do the initials NATO stand for? 
Students unable ‘to identify more than five items were categorized as 
having low political knowledge. SES was measured by a composite in- 
dex which combines education, income, and occupation of parents of 
the respondents. 


Findings 


The data show that the Liberal party is much more favored among 
these students than either the Progressive Conservatives or the New 
Democratic Party (N.D.P.). As is shown in Table 1, 42 per cent of stu- 
dents indicated that they would vote for the Liberals in an election, 
as compared to 20 per cent for the Conservatives and 14 per cent for 
the N.D.P. However, the Liberal party is favored more than three to one 
by female students, against the Conservatives (48% vs. 17%), and almost 
five to one against the N.D.P. (48% vs. 10%). It should be noted, how- 
ever, that twenty-five per cent of students are undecided about their 
political party choice in a future election. 

Although it has been found in previous studies that Roman Catholics 
show disproportionate support for the Liberals, Blake (1972, p. 70) 
reports a high level of Conservative support amongst Catholics in the 
Prairie Provinces and in the Maritimes. To examine this trend in our 
data we controlled for religion. Table 2 demonstrates that, at least among 


TABLE 2 


POLITICAL PARTY CHOICE AND RELIGION OF THE STUDENTS 
(in percentages) 


Catholics 
and Others Protestant Total 
Party Choice (N=342) (N=664) (N=1006) 
Progressive Conservative 16 22 PAT 
Liberal 44 40 42 
New Democratic Party 16 13 14 
Undecided 24 25 24 
Total Per Cent 100 100 100 


eee 


X" = 6.66; 3 df, p <.10. 


students, this trend has been reversed in favor of the Liberals. Only 16 
per cent of Catholics say they will vote Conservative as.compared with 
44 per cent who would vote for the Liberals. Moreover, Conservatives can 
count only on 22 per cent of the Protestant vote among these students— 
almost half that of the Liberals (40%). Blake reports that “the white- 
collar group is also the only class group which appears to differ by 
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region, with less Liberal support in the Maritimes and more in British 
Columbia” (Blake, 1972, p. 71). To see if the national political climate 
has affected this trend we controlled for various measures of socio- 
economic status. Table 3 presents the party choice and father’s occupation 


TABLE 38 


POLITICAL PARTY CHOICE OF STUDENTS ACCORDING TO THEIR 
FATHERS’ OCCUPATIONS 


(in percentages) 


White-collar Blue-collar Total 
Party Choice (N=517) (N=489) (N=1006) 
Progressive Conservative 17 24 20 
Liberal 45 38 42 
New Democratic Party 14 14 14 
Undecided 24 24 24 
Total Per Cent 100 100 100 


X” = 8.63; 3df, p <.05. 
Cramer’s V = .10. 


among students. However, it should be noted that the cross-tabulations 
with other dichotomized measures of social class such as the SES scale, 
father’s income and father’s education produced almost an identical result. 
These results show that there exists a slight tendency (7%) for the high 
SES group to vote for the Liberal party and for the low SES to vote 
for the Conservative party (also 7%). It is shown in Table 3 that 38 per 
cent of students with blue-collar fathers as compared to 45 per cent of those 
of white-collar origin would vote for the Liberals. On the contrary, 24 
per cent of those whose fathers had a blue-collar job would vote Con- 
servative, as compared to 17 per cent of those whose father had a white- 
collar job. The tendency on the part of students with white-collar fathers 
to vote Liberal can be interpreted as being due either to the general 
liberalization of students, or to the influence of the national political 
climate under the Liberal party. None of the measures of social class 
made any difference to the 14 percent support which is expressed for 
the N.D.P. This testifies to the fact that the N.D.P. has a low-level of 
appeal for the working, as well as the middle class, students. 

The question to be asked is how these students differ from their parents 
in their choice of political party? Further, how does the national political 
opinion climate, generated by the party in power, affect the student’s 
political party choice? 

The data substantiate many earlier findings that the overwhelming 
factor influencing youth’s political party choice is the voting choice of 
parents. As is shown in Table 4, the Liberals have a higher “retention 
rate” (i.e. the percentage of students identifying with the party of their 
father) than the Conservatives (63% versus 45%). 
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TABLE 4 
FATHERS’ REPORTED PARTY CHOICE AND PARTY CHOICE OF STUDENTS 
Se Oe ee ee rs 


Percent Students 
Choosing Same Party 


Father’s Party Choice as Father N 
Progressive Conservative 45 Zi 
Liberal 63 414 
New Democratic Party 5D a + 22 
Undecided 39 298 


i 


If, as has been suggested, a new generation tends to affiliate with the 
party in power during its political socialization, we should find not only an 
increase in the rate of retention of this new generation for the Liberals; 
but, also an increase in the rate of conversion amongst those of Conserv- 
ative parents, to the Liberals. 


TABLE 5 


THE OVERALL COMPARISON OF FATHER’S REPORTED PARTY CHOICE 
AND PARTY CHOICE OF STUDENTS 


Father’s Party Choice 
Student’s Party Choice 
Conservative Liberal NDI Don’t Know 
(N=272) (N=414) (N=22) (N=298) 

Progressive Conservative 45 7 — 14 
Liberal 21 63 5 33 
New Democratic Party 13 14 54 il 
Undecided 2 16 41 39 
Total Per Cent 100 100 100 100 


X” = 279.83; 9 df, p< .001. 
Cramer’s V = .30. 


Table 5 presents the overall comparison of students’ political party 
preference and that of their parents. Of significance are findings that only 
seven per cent of children of Liberal parents would vote for Conservatives 
as compared to twenty-two percent of youths from Conservative parents 
who would vote Liberals. The findings seem to substantiate Levin’s conten- 
tion about the influence of the national political climate on the choice 
of political party. 

One qualification should be made, however, before making such a 
generalization: we contend that the student’s political self-definition inter- 
venes in the relationship between parental political affiliation and the 
student’s voting preferences. That is to say, the difference in the reten- 
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tion rate might be an artifact of the differential political self-definitions 
among these students. 
TABLE 6 


FATHER’S REPORTED PARTY CHOICE AND PARTY CHOICE OF STUDENT, 
BY STUDENT'S POLITICAL SELF-DEFINITIONt 


(in percentages) 


STUDENT’S POLITICAL SELF-DEFINITION 


Conservative* Liberal** 
Student’s Party Father’s Party Choice Father’s Party Choice Total 
Choice Conservative Liberal Conservative Liberal 
(N=98) (N=49) (N=93) (N=270) (N=510) 
Progressive 
Conservative 81 29 34 5 DH 
Liberal 13 49 43 80 58 
New Democratic 
Party 6 22, 23 15 ILS 
Total Per Cent 100 100 100 100 100 
* x” = 38.07: 2 df, p<.001. ** x” = 64.99; 2 df, p <.001. 
Cramer’s V = .51. Cramer's V = .42. 


1 Note: For computational purposes students who were undecided on their choice 
of a political party and the students whose fathers voted for the N.D.P. 
were excluded. 


Table 6 shows that, when the students’ political self-definition is con- 
trolled, the Conservative and the Liberal party have a similar retention 
rate (80% versus 81%). According to our data, however, the Liberal party 
shows a higher overall rate of retention than the Progressive Conservative 
party does. Although these data involve only one community, they are 
sufficient to call in question the hypothesised influence of national political 
climate, at least among students in Maritime Canada. 


For the politicians, as well as academicians, two questions remain. First, 
how is the “alienated voter” likely to vote in an election? and second, 
where would the votes of those who “know-nothing” about politics go? 
The “radicals” might argue that the alienated voters will choose the N.D.P. 
since it represents an “alternative” to the status quo. In the same vein, 
“critics” might argue that the bulk of the know-nothing voters “who want 
to jump on the bandwagon” tend to swing the pendulum of an election 
in favor of the Liberal party now in power. 

To explore these questions, we utilized our alienation and _ political 
knowledge scales. If the critics’ opinions were true we should find the 
bulk of alienated students choosing the N.D.P. and the bulk of the 
“know-nothing” voters choosing the Liberals. Table 8 shows the voting 
patterns of students, controlling for alienation and political knowledge 
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TABLE 7 


POLITICAL PARTY CHOICE WITH ALIENATION AND POLITICAL 
KNOWLEDGE AMONG UNIVERSITY STUDENTS 


(in percentages) 


Alienated* Unalienated** 


Political Knowledge Political Knowledge 
Party Choice High Low High Low Total 
(N=200) (N=310) (N=279) (N=217) (N=1006) 


Progressive Conservative 19 27 14 20 20 
Liberal ob 42 46 40 42 
New Democratic Party 2a a 18 10 14 
Undecided Pah 24 22 30 24 
Total Per Cent 100 100 100 100 100 


* x" =96.48:3df,p<.001. ** x7=10.80;3 df, p< .02 
Cramer’s V = .23. Cramer’s V = .15. 


simultaneously. In Table 7 we can detect only a slight tendency in favor 
of the above hypothesis. There are various ways of interpreting Table 7; 
but, briefly, it appears that the Liberal party tends to get its greater 
support (46%) from the unalienated and high political-knowledge group. 
The N.D.P. tends to be supported more by the alienated and high 
political knowledge group (23%). The Conservatives, on the other hand, 
tend to find greatest support amongst the alienated low political knowledge 
group (27%) and least support amongst the unalienated who have high 
political knowledge. The differences, however, are not so great to allow us 
to generalize beyond our data. 


To the extent that these students identify the Liberal party as the party 
of the middle class, aspirations for social mobility might account for the 
greater loss by the Conservatives. It is also of prime importance to include 
in the operational definition of national political opinion climate, besides 
the party in power nationally, the general political mood of a nation in 
an historical epoch. Many people, especially students and the young, would 
like to define themselves as liberals and this self-definition would affect 
their voting behavior on the national level. Although there is now a 
federal Liberal government, it is accompanied by a national political mood 
in a direction favorable to the Liberal party. 


Discussion 


_ This research has generally supported the effect of national political 
climate defined by the party in power at the national level and the general 
political mood of the voter. Amongst all the variables considered, student 


political self-definition and parental political affiliation are the best pre- 
dictors of his party choice. 
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In considering these data, two purely speculative notions are discussed: 
first, assuming that the greater retention rate of the Liberals is a con- 
sequence of the students’ aspiration for social mobility, such a process 
might be necessary to maintain a clear majority. It is possible that upward 
mobility leads children of the working class to move to the middle class 
party thereby assuring the majority necessary for an effective federal 
government. 


Second, the effects of national political opinion climate also seem to 
make for stability at the federal level while permitting the continuation of 
differential party choice at the provincial level. When a majority party at 
the national level retains a high proportion, and the minority parties a 
lower proportion, of the next voting generation, the results will be a rel- 
atively stable alignment. Moreover, it appears that, during the time when 
most of the consumers can buy what they want (with cash or credit) and the 
leisure-oriented youth can get some pocket-money (through programs such 
as Opportunities for Youth), the rhetoric of the federal minority parties 
about “full-employment,” inflation, and recession will only appeal to a small 
audience among these youth. 
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Selecting Instructional Materials to Meet 
Students’ Reading Performance Level 


Three major approaches to the selection of appropriate level reading instruc- 
tion materials are described and evaluated. Strengths of each procedure 
are noted, as well as sources of weakness in test construction, administra- 
tion, and the interpretation of scores. Specific suggestions are made with 
a view to improving reliability and validity. Use of the cloze procedure in 
selecting reading materials is recommended, since cloze appears to com- 
bine the advantages of both standardized and informal procedures. 


Programs designed to individualize instruction in social studies, math- 
ematics, science, and English usually require going beyond the single text 
to a variety of sources. Texts, tradebooks and other materials often appear 
suitable in topic content and interest, but more information on their read- 
ability is often needed, Specifically, one may wish to ask these questions: 
Could the selection under consideration be read with understanding by any 
one student in the class? By a small group? By most students? By all? 
The number of copies purchased, the use made of the book, and the need 
for alternative materials will depend to some extent upon the answers to 
the previous questions. 

Three major approaches to selecting appropriate level reading materials 
will be discussed: 

1. Readability—Standardized Test Procedure 

2. The Informal Reading Inventory 

3. The Cloze Procedure 


Readability—Standardized Test Procedure 
Determining Readability 


The readability of a text is sometimes provided by the publisher in 
the form of a recommendation that the material is suited to a school 
grade; for trade books, an age-interest-suitability is more frequently pro- 
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vided; occasionally a readability formula is referred to, and an estimate 
of readability provided, representing, one would hope, the mean of several 
sample indices from the reading materials in question. Quoting such an 
index or mean readability of a book as the readability, however, may too 
often lead the prospective buyer into the false sense of security, that no 
parts or few parts of the book are more difficult than the (average) 
readability quoted. Much to be preferred would be the provision, also, of 
the range of difficulties within the book, as well as a statement of the 
number of samples taken to provide the data. 

Estimating the readability of a book is only a first step. One must 
also assess the varying performance levels at which the book’s potential 
readers function. 


Assessing Performance Through Standardized Tests 


Harris (1965) suggests that standardized reading tests can be used as 
an “aid in the selection of reading materials of appropriate difficulty,” 
with grade scores “tending to show the instructional level” of the student 
to which an appropriate match can be approximated with materials of 
ascertained readability. Admittedly this is a process of approximation 
which includes error components from several sources—the less than perfect 
stability, homogeneity and validity of any test, as well as the less than 
perfect validity of the readability formula used, and any inaccuracy in its 
application. Substituting use of an informal inventory of unproven reliabil- 
ity or validity would appear unlikely to reduce error, although it might be 
supported in other ways, to be discussed later. 


Difficulties 


Heilman (1967) contends that students, in responding to standardized 
(silent) group reading tests, do not require complete understanding to get 
correct answers. This statement can be supported by advancing the pos- 
sibility of random correct scores, and also of obtaining a correct response 
on every item through only partial knowledge, although such a distribu- 
tion with no more than partial comprehension of every item would seem 
rather unusual, to say the least. 

Harris (1965) suggests that poor readers tend to guess more than good 
readers and that their scores may then be overestimated on standardized 
tests. 

If in contrast, one takes Goodman’s (1970) position that reading is a 
“nsycholinguistic guessing game,” the point might be taken that the good 
readers guess more effectively than the poor readers. It would certainly 
seem plausible that good readers would make more effective use of minimal 
knowledge than poor readers. On the other hand, it is possible for a 
score to be inflated by correct answers obtained by random choice. Such 
effects can be minimized by built-in penalties for guessing. Exact-word 
completion response requirements, of course, foreclose this abuse, but 
appear to necessitate hand-scoring. 

Recent evidence presented by Mitchell (1967) Weaver and Bickley 
(1967) and Bradley (1970), support the contention that reading compre- 
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hension tests are measuring general knowledge as well as a variety of 
influences connected to the test questions in addition to the assumed 
task—the ability to answer items from cues in the reading passage. 


While it might be contended that extent of general knowledge as well 
as the ability to gain information from test questions are, perhaps, indica- 
tors of reading comprehension, the phenomena would appear to inject error 
into such tests in that they are not measuring in toto what is assumed— 
comprehension of a set of passages. A logical remedy would seem to be 
the removal of multiple choice formats in reading tests, with information 
gain indicated through the cloze procedure. 

Parenthetically it might be suggested, in jest, that the findings cited above 
imply, also, the possibility of conserving considerable test form space 
and paper, through eliminating the passages and marking responses on a 
set of multiple choice statements in isolation. 

It would seem quite possible, however, that the question-answering 
process approaches quite closely what can be termed verbal ability or 
verbal intelligence. If this be so, then some error is thereby introduced, 
although the net effect in predicting comprehension for specific materials 
would not appear to preclude use of such tests for that purpose, due to 
the known high correlation between verbal intelligence and reading com- 
prehension. 


Improving Test Selection 


Chall (1970) has suggested a practical maneuver to increase the effec- 
tiveness of standardized test use. Since standardized tests are mainly 
designed for a spread of a few grades, they tend to give an inaccurate 
estimate of the high achiever through ceiling effects, and to be unreliable 
for the poorest readers through too few items at his level. Chall suggests 
that test selection for students who tend to score at the extremes should 
be made on the basis of their estimated reading level rather than on 
grade placement. 


A grade six youngster, for example, who might be expected by his 
teacher to score at the grade nine or ten level on test forms addressed 
to the intermediate grades, would be given, instead, a test form designed 
for high school students. Similarly a student in the fifth grade having 
considerable difficulty in reading would be administered a primary grade 
form, probably followed by individual testing as well. 


The Informal Reading Inventory 
Face Validity 


Asking a student to read selections aloud and at sight would appear 
on the surface, perhaps, as a very direct, practical, and appropriate method 
of matching the difficulty of a book with a student’s reading performance 
level. It has one appealing advantage over the use of standardized tests, 
group or individual, oral or silent: no error is introduced in making a 
readability estimate nor in matching it with test scores, since the testing 


is done with the materials for instruction, and no readability estimate 
needs to be made. 
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Criteria Validity Questioned 


Powell (1971) has presented evidence based on two comprehensive 
empirical investigations carried out at the University of Illinois (Powell, 
1969; Dunkeld, 1970), supporting his contention that the conventional 
informal word recognition criterion (95%), for the instructional level, is 
unduly stringent. 


Difficulty of Administration 


Teachers, even after intensive training, appear unable to gain sufficient 
proficiency in test administration, in recognizing oral reading errors and in 
interpretation of results (Emans, 1965; Ladd, 1961). 

Such lack of uniformity in test administration, scoring and interpreta- 
tion of results, would appear likely to introduce considerably more error 
variance into informal testing, in contrast to the use of standardized 
tests where a great effort is usually made to make administration, scor- 
ing, and interpretation clear-cut and unambiguous. 


Unrealistic Construct of Reading Performances 


A basic question is that of validity: Can one select materials to be read 
silently on the basis of oral reading performance? Probably not, beyond 
grade one. Spache (1969), for example, summarizes considerable data to 
support the concept of a trend toward a smaller relationship between oral 
and silent reading ability as students mature, with the prediction of silent 
reading from oral reading errors approximately 36% better than chance 
in the elementary grades and 25% better than chance in high school. 
Similarly a recent study by Becker (1970), with fourth grade pupils, in- 
cluded the findings that those students with the lowest comprehension 
scores made the fewest oral reading errors, while the best comprehenders 
made the most errors in word calling. 

One may conclude that scoring word recognition errors in a student’s 
oral reading does have a purpose—it provides a record of the kind of 
word recognition errors made by this student in a specific but somewhat 
artificial (sight) reading situation; a record possibly of value in diag- 
nosis and prescription of word attack instruction. 

Scoring word attack errors does not appear to be a useful practice, 
however, if the purpose of the reading is to discover whether the material 
is at a suitable comprehension level, i.e. whether, for example, a particular 
social studies book is appropriate for this youngster’s reading performance 
level. If oral reading is to be used, the criterion for instruction should 
be based on the percentage of comprehension questions answered cor- 
rectly, generally 70% (Powell, 1969), or 75% (Johnson and Kress, 1965). 


The situation is still somewhat artificial, in that one is asking a student 
to answer questions after reading aloud, when most of the reading he will 
later do on the materials in question will be silent reading. 

Advantages of an Oral Format—Informal or Standardized 


There are, however, two advantages in an oral format which should 
bring it into use where advantageous: (a) the teacher listens to the student 
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reading aloud and knows the student is attacking the words rather than 
indulging to a variable extent in off-task behavior; (b) the teacher asks 
the student the comprehension questions eliminating the possibility that 
the student cannot, or does not read each question. It is possible, of course, 
to ask a student to read a selection silently and then to respond to oral 
questions, thus eliminating the questionable practice of evaluating oral 
reading for silent reading purposes. Greater control is also thus main- 
tained over the question-answer process. 


Comprehension Questions—Guidelines for Construction 


It remains necessary to compose a variety of questions for each pas- 
sage, in sufficient number to ensure a modicum of reliability, and of suffi- 
cient quality to ensure measurement of what one wishes to define as 
comprehension. Questions must also be formulated in such a way as to 
preclude the possibility that the student may obtain the correct responses 
through the questions themselves or through previous experience rather 
than from the passages in question. 


Care must be taken that questions posed on selections can be under- 
stood either through reading or listening, depending upon the input medium 
used, since it is assessment of comprehension of the passage read that is 
our task, rather than the evaluation of the student’s ability to read the 
questions. 


Evaluation of Oral Reading— Uses and Limitations 


Identification of appropriate reading material through the observation 
of oral reading would, then, appear beset by many difficulties, making its 
use most appropriate as a diagnostic and supplementary evaluation pro- 
cedure. 


The Cloze Procedure 


A variety of studies indicate the validity, reliability and utility of the 
cloze procedure in evaluating a student’s comprehension of reading selec- 
tions. Extensive description and criticism of this research can be found 
in Bormuth (1968), Greene (1968), and Rankin (1964). 


Bormuth (1968) suggests the following procedures as most useful, “when 
validity, economy and convenience are considered simultaneously”:. Every 
fifth word of the passages under consideration should be deleted, to be 
filled in by the student as he reads. This deletion ratio provides the 
maximum number of items for a passage ensuring reliability, while at 
the same time keeping the test to a minimum length (250 words is recom- 
mended). Answers are scored correct only when they match the deleted 
words, ignoring minor misspellings. If the student answers are correct 
on 40% or more of the deletions, the materials can be considered of appro- 
priate difficulty for teacher directed instruction. When the student scores 
60% or more, the material can be considered suitable for his independent 


work or study (Bormuth, 1967, 1968; Rankin and Culhane, 1969; and 
Lockerbie, 1969). 


It is recommended (Bormuth, 1968) that a book to be evaluated through 
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cloze should first be sampled by administering cloze tests from six to 
twelve random samples of approximately 250 words, retaining for use that 
test having a mean closest to the mean of all tests. It seems unlikely 
that many teachers would be willing to engage in test production and 
administration to this extent, for the purpose of assessing the difficulty 
of one book with students, although it is possible such a procedure might 
be followed by a reading coordinator or similar person, to develop suit- 
able school-wide tests for texts in common use. Copies could then be avail- 
able in each school for duplicating and use by teachers. 


A less time-consuming sampling process would be the following—six to 
twelve, 250 word samples might be selected randomly with two or more 
from the first third, the middle third, and the last third of the book. 
Readability of each sample could be calculated by some direct procedure, 
for example, Fry’s (1968) readability graph. A 50 item cloze test might then 
be constructed from that sample closest to the mean readability of the 
samples examined. A student successful in 40% or more of his responses— 
20 answers correct, can be considered to be at the instructional level in 
this material. A student scoring 60% or more—30 or more correct responses 
can be considered at the independent level in this material. When a cloze 
test is administered to a group of children, similar safeguards should be 
taken as with any other group test. Particular care should be taken that 
students understand the directions, and that they are ‘“‘on task” in attempt- 
ing to replicate the author’s message. Individual testing is to be ad- 
vocated with students who for any reason would be handicapped on the 
test in a group situation. Re-testing on an individual basis and/or cross- 
checking by means of an informal inventory approach based on the same 
passages is indicated where individuals scores appear suspect. 


Summary 


Standardized test grade scores can be considered a rough estimate of a 
youngster’s reading performance. Reading material can be approximated 
to this level through comparison of readability indicated, and grade scores, 
although this process combines the error inherent in any test with the 
error component of the readability formula and its application. 

Informal (oral) evaluation procedures, beset by problems of scoring 
and interpretation, undetermined reliability, and an artificial construct 
of reading performance (oral sight reading), would appear least suited to 
identification of a silent reading performance level. 

The Cloze Procedure appears to combine the advantages of both 
standardized and informal test procedures—the reliability, validity and much 
of the scoring ease of the former, with the pertinence and relevance of 
the latter, in that passages are constructed from instructional materials 
actually to be used by students. 

Cloze would appear a valid and reliable tool to ascertain reading com- 
prehension of instructional materials of most students beyond the first 
grade. Use of the Cloze Procedure is also considerably more convenient 
and considerably less time-consuming than use of the Informal Reading 
Inventory. 
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The Effects of Human Relations Training 
On Teacher Interpersonal Skills 


The study was undertaken to assess the effects of inservice human re- 
lations training on teacher interpersonal competence. The investigation 
was based on the assumption that the ability to increase significantly 
teacher interpersonal skills would also directly affect student development 
in a positive manner. The results of the study indicated the teachers gained 
significantly in interpersonal skills in a counselling relationship but that 
the acquired skills did not transfer to classroom interaction. The findings 
are discussed in a broader theoretical and empirical framework. 


The children called upon us as persons, and we responded as persons. School 
was not a parenthesis inserted within life, but was actually an intensified 
part of life. It was just this, of course, that made the job so wearing for the 
teachers. But it was just this, too, that was the one source of every good 
thing that happened (Dennison, 1969, p. 33). 


Some educators are arguing today that teachers must be able to respond 
openly with their students if any meaningful learning is to occur. The 
argument is not a new one. In the fourth century Augustine felt that 
learning occurs from the teacher-pupil relationship being a ‘mutual dwell- 
ing in each other’, rather than teacher domination of student behavior. 

In the nineteenth century Froebel articulated the need for the teacher’s 
capacity to respond warmly and genuinely. Castle (1970) summarizes his 
position: 


He reminds us that there lies deep in most human encounters in home and 
school a challenge that cannot be met with any slick response. And in this 
image of the teacher as the trustee of the child’s capacity for self-direction, 
he reveals him as the supremely sensitive practitioner, not in the mechanical 
manipulation of teaching aids but in the intuitive control of the two-way traffic 
between maturity and childhood (p. 134). 
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Reminiscent of Augustine’s “dwelling in each other” Martin Buber in 
this century developed the importance of the I-Thou relationship as a basic 
necessity to human growth. Finally, Abraham Maslow (1968) and the 
humanistic psychologists have argued that a “receptive” model of teach- 
ing is more conducive to growth than an ‘Intrusive’ model: 


Above all, we would care for the child, that is enjoy him and his growth and 
self-actualization. So far this sounds much like the Rogerian therapist, his 
congruence, his openness and his caring. And indeed there is evidence by now 
that this “brings the child out,” permits him to express and to act, and to 
experiment and even to make mistakes: to let himself be seen. Suitable feed- 
back at this point, as in T-groups or basic encounter groups of non-directive 
counselling, then helps the child to discover what and who he is (p. 698). 


In other words, teacher genuineness and empathy are conducive to 
the development of the student’s own identity. There is now empirical 
evidence (Rogers, 1969; Truax and Carkhuff, 1965) to support the gen- 
eralization that teacher empathy, respect and genuineness are posi- 
tively correlated with student achievement and development. This in- 
vestigation, then, was undertaken to assess the effects of a human re- 
lations program designed to increase the teacher’s capacity to be empathic, 
respecting and genuine and was based on the assumption that the ability 
to increase teacher empathy would also directly affect student achieve- 
ment. 


Background to the Study 


Two studies by Aspy (1965, 1967) are representative of the research 
that has been supportive of the stated assumption. In the earlier study 
Aspy studied the influence of teacher empathy, congruence, and regard 
on the reading achievement of 120 third-grade students. Aspy controlled 
for student ability by correlating the core conditions with high and low 
IQ students. The teachers tape-recorded their reading -groups fifteen 
minutes each day during one week in March and again one week in May. 
The tape recordings were “blindly” analyzed by three experienced raters 
who employed the Truax and Carkhuff (1965) rating scales. The results 
indicated that high levels of teacher empathy, congruence and regard 
were related to higher student achievement on the Stanford Reading 
Achievement Test. 

A later study by Aspy and Hadlock (1967) confirmed and extended 
Aspy’s previous findings. Students taught by teachers high in empathy, 
warmth, and genuineness showed a reading achievement gain of 2.5 
years during a five-month period while pupils taught by low condition 
teachers gained only 0.7 years. The truancy rate in classes with low- 
condition teachers was twice that occurring in high condition classrooms. 

The findings of the two studies cited above as well as other studies 
(Christensen, 1960; Schmuck, 1963; Truax and Tatum, 1966, and Hefelee, 
1969) have indicated a correlative relationship only. Due to the inherent 
difficulties in controlling for all other factors affecting student develop- 
ment, a causal relationship cannot be asserted. However, since the evi- 
dence has been consistent with regard to the correlation described and 
due to the equivocal findings relating other teacher characteristics 
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(Grannis, 1970) to student achievement the ability to affect teacher 
empathy, respect and genuineness is valued as a constructive variable for 
teacher training. 

The training selected for the study was the Carkhuff method (1969). 
It was selected over other types of human relations training for three 
reasons. In brief, these reasons included: first, the Carkhuff method 
focuses on the conditions conducive to student development; secondly, 
there is a reasonable amount of evidence to support the effectiveness 
of the Carkhuff training method with different samples, with approxi- 
mately twenty studies (Carkhuff, 1969; pp. 301-310) indicating the overall 
effectiveness of the Carkhuff method; and, thirdly, the Carkhuff train- 
ing method involves a structured format and is thus repeatable from one 
group to another. The Carkhuff training method is not unlike other 
methods in that small groups of eight to ten people discuss personal 
and/or professional problems under the guidance of a trainer. What 
differentiates it from T-grouping and encounter grouping is the employ- 
ment of research scales which channel group interaction into one or more 
of the following dimensions: 

. empathic understanding 
. respect 

. genuineness 

. specificity of expression 
. self-disclosure 

. confrontation 

. Immediacy. 

The specific dimensions chosen for a particular training program de- 
pend on the group involved and the amount of time available for training. 
As to format, most Carkhuff training sessions will involve one group 
member acting as a helpee and one member as a helper. The helpee will 
either state something of real concern to himself or role play some type 
of situation. The helper in responding to him will attempt to communicate 
effectively using one or more of the scales to guide his responses. For 
example, in responding to the helpee’s statement he might use the em- 
pathy scale to “respond with accuracy to all the person’s deeper as well 
as surface feelings.” After the helper has completed his response, the 
other members rate his response using the empathy scale as a guide for 
rating. Thus the scales form the basis for the two main elements in the 
Carkhuff program: communication training and discrimination training. 

An excerpt from a Carkhuff session might elucidate the procedures. 
For example: 


NOTH WNWEH 


Trainee I acting as helpee: Uh, it’s an empty life. It’s, um, there is, uh, no 
depth to it at all. I mean you just talk about very, very superficial things, 
and the first few times, it’s O.K. But then after that, there’s nothing to talk 
about. So you drink and you pretend to be happy over silly jokes and silly 
things that people do when they all, uh, are trying to impress one another, 
and they’re very materialistic, and uh, it’s just not the route I want to go. 
Trainee 2 acting as helper: So your feelings are so strong that you just can’t 
fake it any more (Carkhuff, V. I, p. 219, 1969). 


Trainer: O.K. How would you rate the helper’s response on the empathy 
scale? 
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Trainee 3: I’d give him a three 
Trainee 4: Three point five 
Trainee 5: Three 

Trainee 6: Four 

Trainee 7: Three point five 
Trainee 8: Three point five. 


The trainer would then communicate his rating and provide the rationale 
for it. This pattern would then be repeated with other tainees acting as 
helper or helpee and using other rating scales to shape and discriminate 
responses. The trainer might also participate as a helper to offer a model 
for effective interpersonal functioning. (For further clarification, the 
response of Trainee 2 in the above excerpt is the communication phase of 
training and the trainees’ ratings of his response is the discrimination 
phase.) 

The trainer plays an important part in the training as he must be 
familiar with the scales and have developed a certain amount of expertise 
in implementing them for training purposes. 


Method 


Sixteen elementary school teachers volunteered to participate in the 
study. Since a training session can only accommodate 8-10 people the 
sample was necessarily small and thus the findings were limited. The 
sixteen teachers were randomly assigned to an experimental group or a 
control group. The experimental group received 18 hours of Carkhuff 
training held during an intensive weekend program. The trainer was ex- 
perienced in the Carkhuff method and had been previously rated at a 
level on the Carkhuff scales necessary for trainer effectiveness. Due to 
the limited length of the program, the trainer concentrated on four 
dimensions: empathy, respect, genuineness and specificity of expression. 
Since there is more evidence indicating the applicability of these four 
dimensions to teaching effectiveness, they were selected for this particular 
training program. 


Three instruments were administered. Two of the instruments as- 
sessed the effects of training in a one-to-one counseling relationship. 
The instruments included the communication index and the discrimination 
index which have reliably assessed communication and discrimination 
skills in a number of studies (Carkhuff 1969; pp. 94-132). The communica- 
tion index contains sixteen written expressions to which the teachers 
wrote a helping response for each expression. As an example, one of 
the excerpts used in the index is: 


Helpee: I don’t know if I am right or wrong feeling the way I do. But I find 
myself withdrawing from people. I don’t seem to socialize and play their 
stupid little games any more. I get upset and come home depressed and have 
headaches. It seems all so superficial. There was a time when I used to get 
along with everybody. Everybody said, “Isn’t she wonderful. She gets along 
with everybody. Everybody likes her.” I used to think that was something to 
be really proud of, but that was who I was at that time. I had no depth. 
I was what the crowd wanted me to be—the particular group I was with. 
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Each teacher response was then rated on a scale from one to five and 
the mean of these sixteen ratings formed the communication index. The 
discrimination index contains the same sixteen excerpts, each being 
followed by four responses: the teachers rated a total of 64 responses 
using the gross rating scale as a guide (Carkhuff, 1969, v. I, p. 115). 
The teachers’ ratings were then compared with a key developed by ex- 
perienced raters to determine the mean deviation from the key ratings 
(Carkhuff 1969, v. I, p. 127). Thus, an improvement in the discrimination 
index is indicated by a lower score or deviation from the key ratings. 
The third instrument was the Carkhuff rating scales; these were used to 
assess teacher empathy, respect, genuineness and specificity of ex- 
pression in the classroom. The empathy scale runs from one to five. At 
the lowest level, “the first person appears completely unaware or ignorant 
of even the most conspicuous surface feelings of the other person. . .” 
At the highest level the first person “. . . almost always responds with 
accurate empathic understanding to all of the other person’s deeper feel- 
ings as well as surface feelings.” Respect or positive regard involves a 
five point scale running from the lowest level where the “. . . first person 
is communicating clear negative regard for the second person .. .” to 
stage five where the first person “communicates a very deep respect 
for the second person .. .” The genuineness scale runs from level one 
where “. . . the first person’s verbalizations are clearly unrelated to what 
he is feeling at the moment, or his only genuine responses are negative 
to what he is feeling as regards the second person .. .” to level five 
where the first person “. . . is freely and deeply himself in a nonex- 
ploitative relationship with the second person.” Personally relevant con- 
creteness or specificity of oe is defined by a five point scale 
where at the lowest level “. . . the first person leads or allows all dis- 
cussion with the second person to deal only with vague and anonymous 
generalities . ..’ and at the highest level the first person “. . . is 
always helpful in ede discussion so that the second person may dis- 
cuss fluently, directly and completely specific feelings and _  ex- 
periences . 


The teachers’ classes were recorded for approximately fifteen minutes 
per day for an entire week so that there was a total time of an hour 
per week before and after the training session. Two three-minute samples 
were randomly excerpted from each one-hour tape. Thus, each teacher 
was rated on two segments, each three minutes in length before the 
training as well as two three-minute segments after training. This pro- 
cedure was developed by Carkhuff (1969), and is based on evidence that 
reliability, range and discriminatory power of ratings are generally in- 
dependent of segment length (Kiesler, Mathieu, and Klein, 1964). Each 
excerpt was then rated by two raters independently of each other and 
without knowledge of whether the ratings were pre- or post ratings. 


In general, it was hypothesized that in comparison with the control 
group the experimental group would gain significantly in communica- 
tion and discrimination skills in the counselling situation and manifest 
these skills in classroom interaction. 
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The Results 


Generally, the results indicate that the training was effective in en- 
hancing communication and discrimination skills in the counselling setting, 
since t-tests on mean gain scores were significant for both the indexes. 
These data can be found in Table I. 


TABLE 1 
Pretraining Post-training t-test 
Mean Mean On Gain Score P 

Communication Index 

Experimental Group 2.20 2.78 2n20 025 

Control Group 2.09 2.15 
Discrimination Index* 

Experimental Group 1.13 .74 3.31 .O1 

Control Group 1.18 1.13 


* Low scores indicate greater discrimination ability. 


The results, however, from the classroom data were negative. As the 
data in Table 2 indicate, the t-tests on the gain scores for the overall 
mean as well as on the individual dimensions (empathy, respect, genuine- 
ness, and specificity) were not significant. Indeed, all the means re- 
gressed from pretest to post-test. In the case of empathy the drop in 
score was significant for both groups. 


TABLE 2 


Means and Standard Deviations of the Pre- and Post-classroom Ratings for the 
Experimental and Control Groups 


Experimental Control 
Dimensions Pre Post Pre Post 
Overall Ratings 

Mean 2.29 2.10 2.05 1.87 

S.D. aa 63 38 ol 
Empathy 

Mean 1.92 1.60 1.68 1.35 

8.D D7 .50 39 dui 
Genuineness 

Mean 2.67 2.45 2.58 2.34 

S.D. 45 55 33 iol 
Respect 

Mean 2.63 2.44 DAD 2.35 

S.D. 58 al 53 foe) 
Specificity 

Mean 1.94 1.88 L52 1.45 

S.D. | 40 89 saps .08 
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Discussion 


The findings suggest the training was successful in enhancing com- 
munication and discrimination skills in a counselling setting but not in 
developing interpersonal skills for classroom interaction. This contrast 
concerning the effects of training is presented in Figure 1 where the 
communication index mean and the overall classroom rating mean are 
compared. One explanation of this phenomenon is that, although the 
training improved teacher interpersonal functioning, the school simply 
did not provide the environment for the change to take place. 

The results are suggestive only, since the limitations of the study 
prevent any conclusive inferential statements from being drawn. A more 
reasonable approach is to refer to other literature which may help clarify 
alternative explanations for this finding. 


Institutional Pressures and Interpersonal Relations 


Philip Jackson (1968) from a number of observations carried out in 
elementary school classrooms has drawn some conclusions which may be 
helpful in understanding the findings of this study. Jackson’s observa- 
tions led him to the conclusion that ‘the dominant relationship in the 
classroom is quite impersonal when compared with that which goes on 
in the home” (p. 29). Because public school classes are often large, and 
because teachers are often concerned about classroom control, there is 
very little opportunity for teachers to establish meaningful relationships 
with their students. Adding to the impersonality, the teacher, in order to 
“teach effectively”, may require that the students not communicate with 
one another except in a prescribed manner. As Jackson puts it, “In a 
sense, then, students must try to behave as if they were in solitude when 
in point of fact they are not” (p. 16). The classroom organization and 
institutional ‘“‘climate” are therefore not conducive to teacher empathy. 

Fuller’s (1969) review of six empirical studies supports Jackson’s 
conclusions that teacher emphasis on class control overrides other 
considerations: 

As it is reported by these investigations, what we know is that beginning 
teachers are concerned about class control, about their own content adequacy, 
about the situations in which they teach and about evaluations by their super- 
visors, by their pupils and of their pupils by themselves. 

The consistency of these findings is remarkable in the light of the different 
pupulations surveyed. The consistency lies not only in the similarity of con- 
cerns expressed but in the absence of concern about topics which are usually 
included in education courses: instructional design, methods of presenting 


subject matter, assessment of pupil learning dynamics of child behavior and so 
on (p. 210). 


Similarly, McAulay (1966) reports from a survey of 648 elementary 
school teachers that eighty percent said they did not deal with contro- 
versial issues in their social studies programs. A common explanation 
for their reluctance was that the children get out of hand “when we dis- 
cuss something unusual like that” (p. 29). 

At a more general level, Argyris (1968) has pointed out how difficult 
it is to gain interpersonal competence when one’s survival needs are 


high: 
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For example, the writer’s interpersonal competence scores have been found to 
vary immensely depending upon the situation in which he was _ placed. 
Quantitatively his scores have ranged from 150 to 390, where the lowest score 
obtained is 10 and the highest 390. Interpersonal competence, therefore, is an 
interpersonal or situational ability and not simply an individual or personal 
ability (p. 149). 


These data might support the conclusions drawn by Jackson and Fuller 
since the pressures of adequate lesson planning and the need to main- 
tain discipline rate high as teacher “survival needs” and thus hinder 
teacher interpersonal competence. 


Finally, Newmann and Oliver (1967) have suggested that the archi- 
tectural structure and administrative design of the school may contribute 
to ineffective interpersonal relations. They point out that ‘schools are 
often modeled after office buildings and factories where the students 
travel down corridors designed to handle traffic between different com- 
partments. Administratively, the schools also resemble corporations with 
hierarchies of authority established with each individual (student, parent, 
teacher, principal, superintendent, and school committeeman) recognizing 
his duties within this framework. Activities are also organized into 
special categories: teaching (which is further compartmentalized into 
various subjects), administration, guidance, custodial services, etc. More 
particularly, education is packaged into equal and quantifiable units 
with classes of equal size, instructional periods of equal length, and 
standardized texts and lessons. In general, the institutional network that 
Newmann and Oliver describe may be another factor which could con- 
tribute to the inability of teachers to be empathic and genuine in the 
classroom. 


The findings of this study are also similar to another study by Sutton 
(1968). In this study an experimental group experienced encounter 
grouping for a weekend and the effects were evaluated by the Barret- 
Lennard Relationship Inventory. The results were compared with two 
control groups. One control group consisted of teachers who volunteered 
for encounter grouping and a second group who did not volunteer. 
Neither control group experienced any form of training. Similar to the 
findings of this study, the three groups regressed with regard to empathy, 
congruence, and regard when assessed by the students. The regression 
that occurred over a five-week period was statistically significant for all 
groups. In other words, the students perceived the teachers as being 
less empathic after five weeks. Sutton attempted to explain this pheno- 
menon by suggesting that the pretest measures were taken early in the 
year when the students’ first impressions of the teachers were favourable. 
After five weeks, however, Sutton suggests these impressions must have 
faded. Perhaps a similar type of explanation could be made of the find- 
ings in this study. In short, the teachers’ decline in interpersonal func- 
tioning could be interpreted as a sort of end-of-the-year phenomenon 
when teachers could be tired of teaching. In general, teachers at that 


time are probably more concerned with the coming summer than the 
final year-end demands. 
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FIGURE 1 


Pretest and posttest mean scores on the communication index and the 
classroom ratings for the experimental group. 
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The Training Methodology 


It is also possible that the training was ineffectively designed to meet 
the needs of the;classroom. Although the training was conducted with 
relevance to teaching skills, the fact remains that the training was done 
with adults performing the role of helpee. An alternative approach could 
incorporate microteaching situations with trainees rating each other on 
the Carkhuff scales after each microteaching incident. This would involve 
teachers working with students rather than with adults. In more general 
terms there is a need to develop training programs that focus on skills 
which are not removed from the social milieu where the trainees are 
working. 

Finally, the training program may have simply been too short to 
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permit the skills to transfer to the classroom. Perhaps a training program 
over a longer period of time (six to, twelve weeks) and constituting more 
time (thirty or more hours) would be more effective with feedback about 
classroom performance to the trainees. 


Implications of the Study for Teacher Education and 
Suggestions for Further Research 


This study suggests that institutional pressures affect teacher inter- 
personal competence as well as the need for more data explicating the 
relationship between these two variables. For example, in view of Sutton’s 
explanation it would be interesting to observe the effects of institutional 
pressures on teacher interpersonal functioning over an entire year. Per- 
haps certain “rhythms” could be detected so that inservice programs 
could be conducted at optimal times. In relation to the literature on 
institutional pressures (eg. Jackson; Newmann and Oliver; etc.) it would 
also be helpful to investigate the effects of school planning (eg. open vs. 
traditional) on teacher interpersonal functioning as well as the effects of 
class size, type of administrative network, and school architectural lay- 
out. It is interesting to note in this study that one of the two teachers 
in the experimental group whose level of interpersonal functioning did 
improve following on the training was teaching in an open plan school. 

Finally, the data derived from the communication and discrimination 
index adds an additional piece to the large body of evidence supporting 
the effectiveness of the Carkhuff programs (Carkhuff, 1969) in improving 
counselling skills. 

As noted earlier, the training needs modification if it is to affect 
teacher interpersonal skills in the classroom. However, even if a more 
effective program could be designed, it would be necessary to ascertain 
the effects of institutional pressures on interpersonal competence so that 
there would be greater conclusiveness concerning the probable outcome 
of training in different educational environments. 
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Teacher Attitude as a Function of 
Locus of Control 


Eighty teachers, attending an advanced educational psychology course 
were administered Rotter’s I-E scale and Wehling and Charter’s “Teacher 
Belief” questionnaire. Hypothesis predicted that those teachers scoring 
high on Rotter’s “internal” scale would orient their belief system to “student 
autonomy”, “integrative learning”, “personal-adjustment ideology”, “student 
challenge” and “consideration of student viewpoint”. The “external” teachers 
were hypothesized to endorse “classroom order”, “subject-matter emphasis” 
and “emotional disengagement”. The statistical analysis did not confirm 
our hypotheses. In fact, the results showed the opposite effect. The “in- 
ternal” teacher desired more control of his environment than did the “ex- 
ternal” teacher. The study provides an explanation of these findings, forcing 
a reconsideration of some of the generalizations that have been made re- 
garding locus of control. (Dr. H. L. Janzen is Assistant Professor in the 
Department of Educational Psychology, University of Alberta; Don Beeken 
is a graduate student in the Department of Elementary Education, Uni- 
versity of Alberta, Dr. John Hritzuk is Associate Professor in the Department 
of Educational Psychology, University of Calgary). 


The internal-external locus of control scale as developed by Rotter 
(1966) was an attempt to measure the extent to which a person believed 
that reinforcements were contingent upon one’s own behavior (“internals”) 
as opposed to being a mere result of fate, luck, or powerful outside forces 
(“externals’’). 

A number of personal characteristics and expectations are often as- 
sociated with the so-called internal or external individual. For example, 
Rotter (1966) suggests that an external individual perceives himself as 
relatively powerless to control his destiny. He feels more alienated from 
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the processes of his life and success and should therefore exhibit less 
achievement-oriented, striving behavior. The internal individual, on the 
other hand, believing that self-originated activity can be useful, is more 
willing to control his environment (or to exert the attempt). Rotter 
(1966) also suggests that an internally-oriented person should exhibit re- 
latively more self-control. He may be more alert to his environment for 
data upon which to base his choices, and he should be more concerned 
with failure because he holds himself more responsible than would 
an external. The internal is also expected to see others more as he sees 
himself and to be considerate of their point of view. 


The relationships mentioned above have persistently formed a basis 
for generating hypotheses, and explaining the results of research into 
locus of control and its relationship to other variables. It has not always 
been clear whether or not such statements are adequate and valid explana- 
tions. 


Research relevant to the present investigation includes the work of 
Clouser and Hjelle (1970), who found a correlation between external 
locus of control and high scores on a dogmatism scale. External locus of 
control has been found to correlate positively with neuroticism (Platt, 
Pomeranz, and Eisenman, 1970), with manifest anxiety (Hountras and 
Scharf, 1970), and with blaming behavior (Phares, Wilson, Klyver, 1971). 
Lewis and Blanchard (1971) found that “internals” are resistent to subtle 
suggestions, and Bartel (1970) found that they attributed performance 
more to motivation than to ability. The results of a study by Weight 
(1970) suggest that “internals” are more confident in attributing good 
quality to an interpersonal relationship. Tseng (1970) found that they 
tended to make higher scores on scales which measured “compliance 
with rules’, “ability to work with others’, and “work tolerance’. Accord- 
ing to Hersch & Schiebe (1967), “internals” score higher on scales of 
dominance, tolerance, sociability, efficiency and well-being. 


Problem 


These findings, generalized to a teacher sample, suggested a number 
of hypotheses. It was expected that teachers classified as “internal” on 
Rotter’s scale would also score high on measures of: 

1. student autonomy 

2. integrative learning 

3. personal adjustment ideology 

4. student challenge 

5. consideration of student viewpoint. 

It was predicted that teachers scoring as externals should score higher on 
attitude measures of: 

1. classroom order 

2. subject matter emphasis 

3. emotional disengagement. 

These attitude factors were derived from Wehling and Charters’ (1969) 
questionnaire. The reliabilities of these factors were considered adequate 
(Wehling and Charters, 1969). 
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Method 


Eighty teachers, attending an advanced psychology course at the Uni- 
versity of Calgary completed Rotter’s I-E scale and Wehling and Charters’ 
Dimensions of Teacher Beliefs. The sample included teachers of ele- 
mentary to senior high schools. The mean age was 35; average teacher 
experience was 5 years. The “belief” questionnaire provided measure- 
ments on the attitude scales referred to above. The eight dimensions of 
teacher belief were used as predictor variables of internal-external 
control. 


Results 


The teachers were classified as “internals” or “externals” on the basis of 
their scores. Subsequently a step-wise multiple regression analysis indicated 
that the following five factors, taken cumulatively, could be used to predict 
“externality” at a significance level of p = 0.037: 


Multiple R 
1. StUCENT AUTOM GIN cpccoe cers cos. Be lcasesate salt cs0s ee ee 28 
2° classroommorder (14 2) ours ne he screens are annua arse eae tee ee eee .30 
3. personal-adjustment ideology (1 + 24.3), ay vcssss-tegucoutteeatssuaatees 0 
A--integratawe learning (U2 3 Ae teers eee cena ate eee ot 
bs supject-matter, emphasis @ + 2:+ 34 4-25) i skcccecere.s teres can 08 


The results of this step-wise regression procedure, where variables be- 
low the 0.05 level of significance were not entered, failed to confirm the 
hypothesis that the measured attitudes of “student challenge” and “con- 
sideration of student viewpoint” were significant predictors of the “in- 
ternal” teacher. In addition, the attitudes of “student autonomy’, “inte- 
grative learning”, and “personal adjustment ideology’, believed to pre- 
dict the “internal” teacher, in actual fact predicted the “external” 
teacher. 

In the case of our second hypothesis, the attitude variables ‘class- 
room order” and “subject-matter emphasis” were found to predict ‘‘ex- 
ternality” as expected. The variable “emotional disengagement” was 
not a statistically significant predictor. 

In order to clarify the extent of the relationships between the statistically - 
significant attitude scales and Rotter’s locus of control dimension, the 
following correlation matrix was obtained. 


TABLE 1 
CORRELATIONS OF ROTTER’S I-E SCALE WITH TEACHER ATTITUDES 


1 2 S 6 8 ) 
1 Subject Matter Emphasis _ 
2 Personal-Adjustment Ideology 0.02 a 


3 Student Autonomy 0.07 Oe — 

6 Classroom Order 0.26* 0.10 -0.24* — 

8 Integrative Learning 0.12 OSs 0:23 20s — 

9 I-E Scale 0.10 -0.01 0.30* 0.09 0.11 — 


* 


significant at p = 0.05 
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The I-E scale is scored in such a way that the higher the score, the 
greater the tendency toward “externality”. The correlation matrix indi- 
cates that the attitude variable “student autonomy” was the only one 
to correlate significantly with the I-E scale. The direction of the cor- 
relation shows that contrary to expectation, it is the “external” teacher 
who most endorses student autonomy. 


Discussion 


The significant correlation between subject-matter emphasis and 
classroom order (0.26) is in line with the expectation that a teacher who 
is concerned with curriculum would find an ordered class more suited 
to curriculum-oriented objectives. This finding is supported by the 
negative relationship between “classroom order” and the factor “student 
autonomy”. 

The results indicate significant statistical relationships between the 
dimension of “personal-adjustment. ideology” and both “student 
autonomy” (0.27) and “integrated learning” (0.55). There is also a signifi- 
cant correlation between “student autonomy” and “integrated learning” 
(0.55), and between “student autonomy” and “integrated learning” (0.23). 
These three relationships form a rational and compatible group—possibly to 
be explained in terms of a concern for the individual child and his needs, 
especially in the area of developing responsibility. Such a concern would form 
part of an adjustment type of ideology in which the idea of encouraging 
student autonomy and free choice is seen as the basis of personal adjust- 
ment. Integrated learning not only correlates with the variables mentioned 
above (‘‘personal-adjustment ideology”, “student autonomy’’) but with class- 
room order (0.31). 

Since the correlation between “student autonomy” and “externality” 
on the I-E scale is the main focus of this paper, an explanation of this 
relationship with reference to previous findings is warranted. 

According to our findings, the “internal” teacher desires more control 
of his environment (in this case the classroom) than does an “external” 
teacher. This desire is manifest in his relative rejection of student 
autonomy. Oriented as he is to achievement, and being concerned with 
possible failure (Rotter, 1966, 1971), the “internal” teacher actively 
assumes responsibility for class control. Related to this would be a 
tendency to resist subtle coercion (Lewis & Blanchard, 1971), and any 
tendency on the part of the students to dominate, or weaken, the class- 
room environment. Because of the emphasis which the “internal” places 
on motivation, in contrast to ability, in explaining accomplishment 
(Bartel, 1970), we might expect him to consider student motivation as 
a very serious teacher responsibility. This attitude would not encourage 
any lessening of teacher responsibility by allowing student autonomy. 
The “internal” in general was found by Hersch & Schiebe (1967) to be 
dominant, assertive, independent, and efficient. These qualities would 
also be descriptive of a teacher who desires a controlled classroom. Such 
a teacher would probably be confident of his rapport with students 
(Weight, 1970) and unlikely to be neurotic (Platt, Pomeranz, Eisenman, 
1970) or anxious (Hountras and Scharf, 1970). The “internal” is willing 
to comply with rules (Tseng, 1970) and shows a high score on the 
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Achievement via Conformance scale of the C.P.I.. (Hersch & Schiebe, 
1967). These qualities of compliance and conformity are not necessarily 
virtues: if manifested in a highly developed form they may indicate that the 
“internal” is less of an active innovator than we might hope, being less 
concerned with others than with his own situation. A tendency to be unable 
to see internal motivation in others could be one result of this lack of 
concern. 

The “external” teacher on the other hand, believes that agents other 
than himself are responsible for life’s events. We might assume that he 
feels more alienated from his destiny (Rotter, 1971). Less concerned with 
achievement, he is likely to accept failure calmly, secure in the belief 
that blame may be attributed outside himself (Rotter, 1966). Phares 
(1971) found that “externals” who had been “failed” on a standard test 
under normal conditions were more likely to exhibit blaming behavior 
(a defensive reaction) than in a condition which contained real distractions. 
Perhaps student autonomy functions analogously to the distractions in 
Phares’ experiment: by allowing student autonomy he creates a less 
responsible and demanding situation for himself. The research of Lewis & 
Blanchard (1971) seems to support this hypothesis. The significance of this 
suggestion is that “externals” do not perceive subtly coercive situations 
as particularly threatening, indeed, they may welcome such situations. If 
flight from responsibility is characteristic of the “external,” then one can 
easily explain his tendency to anxiety (Hountras, 1970) and neuroticism 
(Platt, et al., 1970). Indications that the ‘external’ is less dominant, less 
assertive, more dependent, and more dogmatic (Hersch & Schiebe, 1967); 
Clouser & Hjelle, 1970) encourage the view that the “external” teacher 
is “pessimistic” about his personal power, fearful of responsibility, and 
consequently apathetic. 

In summary: the “internal” teacher has been characterized as one who 
is concerned with, and believes in, his personal control. In contrast, the 
“external” has all but surrendered to “outside forces.” 


Both of these caricatures seem unlikely and it is our feeling that a 
closer consideration of the nature of locus of control could lead to a more 
realistic explanation. 


Our findings indicate that the “external” teacher is aware of the im- 
portance of unpredictable or uncontrollable forces, and includes other 
individuals in this general view. Conceivably he is more aware of and 
alert to the environment than the “internal” is expected to be. No less 
than any other teacher, the “external” is aware that he holds a position 
of power in his classroom; however, it may be easier for him, not over- 
emphasizing self-assertion, to relinquish power and to consider the needs, 
goals, choices, basic individuality and freedom of others. 


An internal locus of control manifests itself in a desire for control 


and in a strong sense of responsibility. These factors may make it more 


difficult for the internal to relinquish any control or possibly even to gain 
an objective viewpoint. 


The present study forces us to reconsider some of the generalizations 
that have been made regarding locus of control. We are especially con- 
cerned with the question of whether the “internal” is actually more 
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willing and capable than the “external” of viewing others in the same 
light as he views himself. Is locus of control really representative of a 
philosophy of action or inaction? Does the individual who scores exter- 
nally on the I-E scale really see himself as helpless and ineffectual, or 
is he expressing a belief in the nature of man in general—a belief which 
he may make use of in a very active and dynamic way? On the other 
hand, does an internal view also have such a generalizable philosophical 
basis or is it merely representative of a closed and personal belief in self- 
power? The results of our study seem to indicate that a passive, relatively 
unconcerned-with-others, “internal” is not an impossibility. Nor is an 
“external” who is active and innovative to be regarded as rare. 


The notion that an “internal” would be more likely to view others as 
having qualities of internality, and therefore be more likely to respect 
their individuality and personal freedom, is seriously open to doubt. Our 
results indicate that the “internal” may be threatened by such a percep- 
tion of others and react in a controlling and defensive manner. Perhaps 
further research would support the hypothesis that the “external” will 
be more accommodating in recognizing the individuality of others. 


Clarification of the relationship between locus of control and activism 
is badly needed. Until we have some understanding of the reaction of 
internals and externals respectively to perceived freedom in others, “locus 
of control” will continue to be a poor predictor of interpersonal behavior, 
whether in teacher samples or in a more general class of subjects. 


This study was supported by the University of Alberta’s Research Grants and Contracts Office under 
Project 55-32481. 
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Canadian School Life Tables 


School life tables elucidate the relationship between age and school enrol- 
ment and allow us to present data in a standardized form for efficient 
comparison of “dropout” patterns between geographic areas. This paper 
provides us with the first set of Canadian school life tables and allows 
us to compare enrolment patterns in Canada, India and the United States. 
It reveals that Canadian children tend to begin their school life at a later 
age than U.S. or Indian children and that Canadian school participation 
rates peak a year earlier and thereafter decline more rapidly than U.S. 
rates. 


I. Introduction 


North American educators have spent a considerable amount of time 
and energy researching school dropouts, their causes, rates and conse- 
quences. They have found that dropouts correlate in varying degrees with 
intelligence (Tyler, 1956), academic performance (Havighurst, 1962), school 
attendance (Cerventes, 1965), grade failure (Hohol, 1955), discipline (Ede, 
1967), socio-economic background (Hollingshead, 1949), geographic mobil- 
ity (Zeran, 1962) and personality (Cohen, 1970). A basic consideration 
which has been overlooked in these studies is the incidence of dropouts 
by age that occurs at local or national levels. Such information would be 
valuable to educational planners whether they are concerned with the 
physical plant, the curriculum or with special programs. Planners at the 
governmental and post-secondary school levels would find data on pat- 
terns of secondary school dropouts by age and sex useful because such 
information combined with knowledge of the size of younger age cohorts 
would allow projections of future needs in post-secondary institutions as 
well as in the labour force. 

A viable approach to the problem of detecting the incidence of drop- 
outs involves tabulating the data in school life tables wherein a cohort 
of 100,000 births is followed through their school life span. Such a format 
would explicate the relationship between age and school enrolment. School 
life tables allow us to present data in a standardized form for efficient 
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comparison of dropout patterns between geographic areas or between 
periods of time in one area. 

School life tables have been constructed for the United States by Stock- 
well and Nam (1963) and for India by Rao (1967) and by Premi and 
Chandra (1968), but none have previously been constructed for Canada. 
The procedure is similar to that used in constructing nuptiality (Mertens, 
1965), labour force (Denton, 1969) and divorce tables (Krishnan, 1971). 
School life tables are a mixed-increment double-decrement type wherein 
the tables reflect gradual accession of the population into the school 
system and their separation due to mortality and dropouts. These two 
factors of attrition are treated in this table as being analytically distin- 
guishable and mutually exclusive. Separation by mortality occurs when a 
person dies while attending school. Any other case of separation is 
classified as a dropout. 


II. Methodology 


The methodology in this paper replicates that of Stockwell and Nam 
in all but a few instances which will be pointed out later. The school 
participation of a large group of persons is traced from age four to age 
twenty-two, the youngest and oldest ages recorded for persons attending 
public schools in Canada during the period under investigation. As with 
conventional life tables, the school life table assumes an initial popula- 
tion of 100,000, although it documents only those who are attending. Mem- 
bers of the surviving population may enter school at various ages—usually 
5, 6 or 7—and having done so, may leave at various ages due to mortality 
or dropout. 


Two methods of determining life table rates include the “cohort” 
method and the “current” method. In the first technique a group of per- 
sons are followed through their life span and their ages at entrance to, 
and departure from, school are noted. The second method requires the 
tabulation of school participation rates and death rates at all ages in a 
given year. The school life table is then derived from these data. The latter 
method is most commonly used because of the availability of the data 
and the possibility of providing contemporary values. The results of the 


cohort method can only be compiled after the last individual in the cohort 
has left school. 


Originally only 1961 enrolment data were used, but the derived par- 
ticipation rates were bimodal and could not be adequately smoothed 
using conventional smoothing techniques. Such procedures could be used 
to advantage once the average of the 1956 and 1961 rates had been 
taken. The danger of distorting the data is always present when smooth- 
ing formulas are used, particularly for curves which follow the pattern of 
school participation rates, experiencing rapid changes over a small age 
span. All standard smoothing techniques make use of values in the 
vicinity of the value to be smoothed under the assumption that these 
values change very little, and if they do change rapidly, they distort the 
value being smoothed. For this reason smoothing procedures should be 
avoided when possible and otherwise used with discretion to minimize 
their effect. This was accomplished by smoothing the school participation 
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rates as little as possible. A graduating formula was applied to ages 
9 and 14 once, and 10 to 13 twice. The formula used was: 


Xj = 1/9(x;_9) + 2/9(x;_1) + 3/H(x;) + 2/9(xj44) + 1/9(Ki.9) 


where x; is the participation rate and Xs the smoothed participation 
rate of age group i. 


Such smoothing techniques were probably not used by Stockwell and Nam, 
who unfortunately do not describe the method they used. 


II. Data and Findings 


The school life tables in this paper are based on Canadian life tables, 
1960-62, and on school participation rates for 1956 and 1961. These years 
were selected because they were the latest census years for which pub- 
lished data of school enrolments in Canada by age are available. The 
enrolment data refer to all elementary and secondary schools, which rep- 
resent a wide cross-section of school systems in Canada because each 
province has the authority and responsibility for organizing its own educa- 
tion system while the federal government provides schools for Indian 
and Eskimo children and for children of National Defence personnel. For 
example, the number of grades a student was expected to pass through 
in 1956-61 varied from 11 in Newfoundland to 13 in Ontario, British 
Columbia and the Yukon. Furthermore, the availability of kindergartens 
differed from province to province, causing variation in the age at which 
students entered grade one. A second cause of regional variation was the 
provincial compulsory school attendance laws which required students to 
attend school during the ages 6-16 in Ontario, but only during the ages 
7-14 in Saskatchewan. Such variations reduce the applicability of the 
ensuing school life tables to students in individual provinces and can only 
be validly applied to the Canadian school population as a whole. 


This table can provide us with some insight into school life patterns 
of Canadian school children. School participation rates increase rapidly 
to a peak of 99 percent for persons 8-9 years of age, after which the rates 
decrease slowly until those ages when compulsory attendance laws become 
void during which the participation rates decrease rapidly. 


The e,, column, which depicts the expected number of school years 
remaining for persons who reach age x, reveals that between the ages 
of four and eight years, persons can expect to spend ten or eleven more 
years in school. The computed expectancies for these years change very 
little because only a small portion of the base population, 1,, attends 
school before the age of seven. After age seven, the expected number of 
school years remaining decreases by approximately one year for each 
succeeding age cohort until age 18, at which age the school life expec- 
tancy is only 0.4 years. If the expected number of school years is con- 
verted to age at which separation from school occurs, it is found that 
persons between the ages of 7 and 17 can be expected to leave sec- 
ondary school between the ages of 17 and 18. 


It may be fruitful to compare this table with the 1957-59 United States 
school life table compiled by Stockwell and Nam and the 1960-62 table 
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TABLE 1 


TABLES OF ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY SCHOOL LIFE FOR THE TOTAL 
POPULATION, 1956 AND 1961 


Age Ly x oe Lx sx ®sx 
4-5 96,878 96,915 .0025 242 1,060,296 10.940 
5-6 96,814 96,845 ass 11,511 1,060,054 10.946 
6-7 96,756 96,784 6477 62,669 1,048,543 10.834 
7-8 96,706 96,730 9701 93,814 985,874 10.192 
8-9 96,660 96,682 9877 95,471 892,060 9.227 
9-10 96,619 96,639 .9805 94,735 796,589 8.243 

10-11 96,581 96,639 ies 1 94,176 701,854 7.266 

11-12 96,542 96,600 9733 93,964 607,678 6.293 

12-13 96,502 96,561 .9700 93,607 513,714 5.322 

13-14 96,460 96,523 9547 92,090 420,107 4.354 

14-15 96,410 96,482 .9359 90,230 328,017 3.401 

15-16 96,352 96,437 8661 83,450 237,787 2.467 

16-17 96,285 96,383 .6905 66,485 154,337 1.602 

17-18 96,208 96,321 4997 48,075 87,852 0.913 

18-19 96,124 96,248 2729 26,194 OO, 0.414 

19-20 96,034 96,168 1005 9,651 13,583 0.141 

20-21 95,937 96,988 .0264 2,033 3,932 0.041 

21-22 95,834 95,887 .0146 1,399 1,399 0.015 


*definitions of symbols are given in the Appendix. 


for India compiled by Premi and Chandra. The methodology is similar 
in all three cases. One factor which detracts from the validity of the com- 
parison is that the United States and Indian tables refer to persons 
enrolled in all educational institutions. Stockwell and Nam state that their 
enrolment figures refer to those in “regular” schools, 


where a person may advance toward an elementary school certificate, high 
school diploma, or college or university degree. Persons attending other types 
of schools or courses are not regarded as enrolled unless credits are obtained 
which are transferable to a “regular” school. (Stockwell and Nam, 1963, 
p. 1114) 


Premi and Chandra state that their figures cover “all types of education.” 
(Premi and Chandra, 1968, p. 3.) The Canadian data in this paper refer 
to persons enrolled in elementary and secondary educational institutions. 
Nevertheless, comparisons of ages under 15 are justified since most of the 


United States and Indian school populations under 15 would be enrolled 
in elementary and secondary schools. 

A second debilitating factor is the different smoothing methods involved 
in each of the three tables, a procedure which affects the derived values 
in the tables. Stockwell and Nam do not describe the methods they used. 
Premi and Chandra draw a free hand curve to smooth those ages beyond 
twenty. Assuming that all smoothing procedures attain the same result 
a comparison of the three school life tables for ages under 15 is viable. 


Comparing the stationary school populations of the three countries, 
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we find the Canadian values are lower than United States values in each 
year while Indian values are lower than either except for the age 5-6 
when the Canadian value is lower than that of India. The data reveal 
that Americans start their children in school at an earlier age than Indians 
or Canadians, that Indians rank second and that Canadians are most 
dilatory of the three countries in this regard. 


TABLE 2 


THE STATIONARY SCHOOL POPULATIONS OF CANADA, THE UNITED 
STATES AND INDIA 


Canada United States India 

Age L L L 

sx sx sx 

5-6 M511 55,308 18,293 
6-7 62,669 93,859 37,610 
7-8 93,814 95,632 44,148 
8-9 95,471 95,740 40,858 
9-10 94,735 95,851 36,837 
10-11 94,176 95,769 32,643 
11-12 93,964 95,706 26,978 
12-13 93,607 95,505 22,201 
13-14 92,090 95,257 17,911 


14-15 90,230 94,643 14,473 


Indian participation rates fall rapidly behind those of the two North 
American countries for ages beyond 6 years, creating much lower values 
in the school life table. Canadian and United States values differ minimally 
from 8 to 10, but the American stationary school population is much larger 
than that of Canada before the age of 8. The stationary school popula- 
tion reaches its highest value in Canada in the interval 8-9, one year 
earlier than that of the United States. Attrition occurs more rapidly in 
Canada than in the United States suggesting that the school holding 
power is weaker in the former country. The difference in attrition rates 
is considerable and may have been created by differences in smoothing 
procedures or by the fact that the United States school population in 
these ages could have included some persons who were not attending 
elementary or secondary institutions. 


Assuming that the differences in school life table values are a reflec- 
tion of the school life patterns of the respective countries, we note in the 
preceding table a distinct difference in these patterns. Several possible 
factors that might explain the differences demand investigation. Such in- 
fluences as compulsory school laws and propinquity of residence to school 
probably play a role in determining national school participation rates. 
Other factors might be the values attributed to education and the educa- 
tion cost/personal income ratio in the respective countries. 
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IV. Summary and Discussion 


Educators have always expressed concern over the occurrence of school 
dropouts but they have never been provided with a standardized format 
for depicting the incidence of dropouts. In this paper the school life table 
method has been utilized because it meets the criterion of standardization, 
opening up possibilities for comparing the incidence of dropouts across 
time periods and across geographical areas. 


Validating tha data in this, as in most research, posed a problem. This 
problem is most apparent when one compiles life tables because all 
extraneous factors which create fluctuations in the data are removed. The 
remaining anomalies become starkly visible and are the effects of invalid 
data. Smoothing procedures were applied to school participation rates 
employed in the construction of the ensuing school life table and con- 
sequently they played a role in the portrayal of Canadian school life 
patterns. Consequently, a detailed description of these procedures is in- 
cluded in the appendix along with the general methodology employed in 
this paper, a methodology which replicates that used in the construction 
of school life tables drawn up by Stockwell and Nam for the United 
States and by Chandra and Premi for India. Endorsing equivalent meth- 
odologies facilitates international comparisons of school accessions and 
separations although the derived differences in national school life patterns 
are somewhat clouded by discrepancies in the definition of school participa- 
tion. Nevertheless, striking differences between the three nations occurred 
at initial stages of school life. Canadian children began attending school 
later than both Indian and United States children. The incidence of school 
attendance by age in Canada quickly surpassed that of India but never 
achieved the same level as that of the United States while separations 
from Canadian schools occurred at a faster rate than from United States 
schools. Speculative explanations for such differences in school life patterns 
between Canada and the United States might involve the sparser popula- 
tion in Canada which necessitates a wider geographic distribution of 
schools. The different patterns may be a reflection of lower esteem for 
education, or of fewer economic incentives to prolong education in Canada. 


The Canadian school population exists within twelve separate education 
systems, each with its own set of laws governing school attendance and 
each with its unique set of school life patterns. Construction of provincial 
school life tables would provide insights into regional differences within 
Canada and provincial tables for different periods of time would portray 
trends within these regions. 


The work done in this paper was initiated by Dr. P. Krishnan of the Department of Sociology, University 
of Alberta. I have benefited from his many suggestions and criticisms. 
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Appendix 


The Appendix deals with the methodology used to compute the school 
life table. Table 1 depicts the table of school life for the total population 
in 1955-56 and 1960-61. It consists of conventional life table columns but 
with the values expressed in terms of school enrolment. 


is the stationary population, representing the number of persons alive 
during each age interval x to x+l assuming 100,000 births of each 
age cohort and assuming exposure to 1960-62 age-specific mor- 
tality rates in Canada for 4x < 22. The stationary population 
is the number alive at the end of the interval (1,,,) added to 
the average number of years lived by those who died during the 
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interval. Since it is assumed that mortality rates are constant 
during the interval x to x+1, the stationary population would be 
derived by: 


bes Mabe? Beng) 

x =x x?1 
refers to the number of males and females who would be alive 
at exact age x if 100,000 live births were subjected to 196062 
age-specific mortality rates throughout their lifetime. The values 
were obtained by assuming a sex ratio of 105 males to 100 females 


at birth and by applying the formula: 

1 = (1.051 +11 /2.05 

- = = 
to 1960-62 life table data by sex, where as is the population of 
males and females who are alive at exact age x and 1% and fs 


are the number of males and females respectively who reach age x 
as listed in the 1960-62 Canadian Life Tables. 


enrolment rates obtained by averaging 1955-56 and 1960-61 rates 
and smoothing the rates which correspond to ages 9-14. s, values 
for ages 4 and 5 are obtained by a different procedure because 
enrolment rates increase so rapidly during these ages. A free 
hand logistic curve was fitted to estimated rates at ages 4.0, 5.0, 
6.5 and 7.5. From the curve, rates for tenths of a year for ages 
40 to 6.0 were estimated and weighted according to the length 
of school participation time they entailed, and weighted participa- 
tion rates were derived for each one-year age group. 
the number of persons who attend school during each age interval 
x to x+1 under the assumption that 100,000 annual live births are 
exposed throughout their lifetime to the age-specific mortality rates 
of 196062 and to the school participation rates derived from 
1955-56 and 1960-61 data. Values were obtained by multiplying 
the L, values by the corresponding school participation rates (s,) 
in each age interval: 

L _=Ls 

sx . oe 

For the age interval 46, L., was obtained by multiplying the L. 
value from the life table by the weighted participation rates. 
represents the total number of years in elementary and secondary 
school remaining to all persons enrolled in school. It is obtained 
by cumulatively summing the L.. values from the oldest age to 
the youngest: 


22 
16 gar ew 5 
sx =x sx 
the mean number of school years remaining to persons who are 


alive at exact age x. It is calculated by dividing a by the number 
of persons alive at exact age x: 
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Canadian School Life Tables 


TABLE A 


POPULATION AND ENROLMENT DATA IN CANADA, 1956, 1961, AND 
1956-61 COMBINED 


CANADIAN POPULATION CANADIAN ENROLMENT PARTICIPATION RATES 


Total Total Total 
1956 1956 1956 
and and and 


Age 1956 1961 1961 1956 1961 1961 1956 1961 1961 


4 369,341 432,356 801,697 580 897 1,477 .0015 .0020 .0018 
5 386,066 428,586 814,652 54,770 85,305 140,075 .1418 2011 1719 
6 375,544 423,294 798,838 226,627 290,801 517,428 .6034 .6869 6477 
7 362,977 416,490 779,467 346,106 410,105 756,211 .9535 .9846 701 
8 348,845 409,419 758,264 351,620 397,380 749,000 1.0079 9705 9877 
9 333,621 401,733 735,354 356,084 384,128 740,212 1.0673 9561 1.0066 
10 317,524 394,116 711,640 303,606 376,955 680,561 .9561 .9564 9563 
11 300,776 387,090 687,866 284,582 366,710 651,292 .9461 9473 .9468 
12 285,113 376,177 661.290 282,165 362,900 645,065 .9896 .9647 9754 
13 271,506 359,444 630,950 274,144 361,693 635,837 1.0097 1.0062 1.0077 
14 259,675 339,172 598,847 244,813 356,027 600,840 .9427 1.0496 1.0033 
15 248,153 319,756 567,909 208,944 282,939 491,883 .8419 8848 8661 
16 236,960 300,501 537,461 151,340 219,778 371,118 .6386 .7313 .6905 
17 228,784 283,357 512,141 100,136 155,814 255,950 .4376 0498 4997 
18 224,722 269,811 494,533 52,286 82,503 134,789 .2326 3057 2725 
19 223,682 259,134 482,816 21,156 27,381 48,537 .0945 .1056 .1005 
20 223,210 248,756 471,966 4,897 7,585 12,482 .0219 .0304 .0264 
21 223,496 238,734 462,230 3,963 ss lite 6,760 .0159 0133 .0146 


Source: DBS, 1956 Census of Canada, Bul. 1-10, Table 21. 
DBS, 1961 Census of Canada, Bul. 1.2-3, Table 26. 
DBS, Survey of Elementary and Secondary Education, 1955-56, Cat. 81-401, Tables 5, 54. 
DBS, Survey of Elementary and Secondary Education, 1960-61, Cat. 81-210, Table 1-03. 
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TABLE B 


SCHOOL PARTICIPATION RATES AND LIFE TABLE VALUES FOR 


Age 


ONooarwNdr © 


ite) 


* smoothed once 


** smoothed twice 


CANADA, 1955-1961 


it 
Both Soxen 
1960-62 


100,000 
97,269 
97,100 
96,997 
96,915 
96,845 
96,784 
96,730 
96,682 
96,639 
96,600 
96,561 
96,523 
96,482 
96,437 
96,383 
96,321 
96,248 
96.168 
96,082 
95,988 
95,887 
95,782 
95,673 
95,564 


Source: DBS Canadian Life Tables, 1960-62, Cat. 84-510. 
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Participation 
Rates 
1955-61 


0018 
vy 1o 
6477 
9701 
9877 
.9805* 
Tot 
.9733** 
9700" 
.9547** 
.9359* 
8661 
.6905 
4997 
2725 
.1005 
.0264 
.0146 


Canadian School Life Tables 


TABLE C 


PARTICIPATION RATIOS FOR 4.0 s AGE <5.9 ACCORDING TO FREE 
HAND LOGISTIC CURVE 


Length of 
Age S. Year Spent Weighted 
in School Average 
4.0 0.00 10 
4.1 .0O 9 
4.2 00 8 
4.3 .00 7 
4.4 .00 6 
.0025 
AD 00 @ 
4.6 01 4 
4.7 01 3 
4.8 02 2 
4.9 .03 il 
5.0 04 10 
pel .06 9 
Dud 09 8 
5.3 11 a 
pid 14 6 .1189 
5.5 7 D 
5.6 20 4 
Det 24 3 
5.8 28 2 
5.9 34 1 
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Teacher Education: Environments 
and Outcome 


Students’ opinions about their college environments are related to ob- 
jectively determined features of their academic community; also to the 
actual measured changes which take place in these students on three year 
courses, shown by examination results, attitude and personality changes, 
values of a personal, social and religious kind. A complete sample (n = 
1,247) of the intake and output of ten Colleges of Education in a single 
Institute of Education provided the raw data. The two main predictors of 
change in students were found to be the college emphasis on science and 
the democratic or “open” structure of the college. 


This study falls into three parts: first, the attempt is made to measure 
students’ attitudes to college environments using a subjective scale; second, 
an attempt is made to devise an objective index based on an inventory, 
using factual information such as size of college, qualifications of staff, 
etc.; third, an attempt is made to relate measured changes in students 
(in variables such as academic ability, educational attitudes, practical 
teaching) to the conditions of their environment as measured by the two 
scales, subjective and objective. The data analyzed relate to ten Colleges 
of Education associated in a single Institute of Education area in England. 


I. The Subjective Evaluation Scale 


In developing a scale concerned with the nature and quality of college 
environments, considerations of validity and reliability figure prominently. 
Preliminary inquiries about the validity of a rating scale method revealed 
that students appear to be incapable of using this method to characterize 
their environment (McLeish, 1969). 


It seems to be a counsel of practical wisdom to begin where other 
research workers have left off. This meant collating existing measures 
and reports on college environments, amending scales already available 


for the purpose of developing one appropriate to the special circumstances 
of the colleges being investigated. 
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The College Characteristics Index (Pace and Stern, 1958) was used as 
a source of statements which could be suitably modified and reorganized 
to serve as a test-instrument. From various sources, including Pace and 
Stern, 100 favorable statements were written down descriptive of aspects 
of college environments. These were classified under ten general headings. 
Thus, for each of the ten dimensions, ten statements were available, every 
tenth statement referring to a particular dimension. Students are invited 
to agree or disagree with each of ten statements, using a standard record 
form. The total score on the environment index, obtained by counting 
the number of items with which students agree, provides a measure of the 
student’s view of the total environment; the average score measures the 
attitude of the student group to a particular college environment. The 
scores on each of the ten dimensions provide a detailed picture of each 
college as perceived by the students. 


After an item-analysis of the students’ responses, and having discussed 
the scale in relation to their college with members of staff, the names 
of the dimensions were settled upon. These provide a description of what 
each group of statements purports to measure. The dimensions are named 
as follows: 


1. Student Energy; 2. Concern for Individuality; 3. Social Commitment; 
4. Staff Image; 5. Intellectual Climate; 6. Clarity and System; 7. Student 
Loyalty to College; 8. Humane Regulations; 9. Group Participation; 10. 
Lack of Tension. Full details, including the scale itself, are presented else- 
where (McLeish, 1970). 


In constructing the scale only favorable statements were used, except 
for Dimension 10. This undirectionality seems likely to produce a response 
“set” favorable to the colleges. But since the purpose was to compare the 
ten college environments and not to define them in an absolute sense, it 
was decided to proceed on the basis that either the response “set”? would 
act in the same direction and be equally favorable to each college, or 
it would have the effect of spreading the average scores over a wider 
range without affecting the rank order. To test the possibility that students 
might simply accept the statements on the basis of response “set,” a kind 
of “‘lie scale” was devised by reversing the direction of statements in the 
tenth dimension (‘tension’). On analysis, it was found that students who 
accepted a great number of favorable statements also agreed with state- 
ments in the tenth dimension intended to be unfavorable. The reverse is 
also true. The hypothesis about “‘set” was thus verified. 


II. The Comparison of College Environments 

The scale was completed by two complete samples, consisting of 1,247 
three-year students in ten colleges and 229 two-year “mature” students 
in the six of these colleges which accepted this kind of student, in the 
last term of their respective courses. The testing of the mature students 
was conducted as a “trial run,” a year in advance of testing the main 
sample, to validate the instrument. It was of considerable interest to dis- 
cover that about a quarter of the statements discriminated between the 
colleges. The rationale underlying the scoring scheme is that if two-thirds 
or more of the student body agree that a particular statement is true 
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or false about their college, it is probable that this consensus reflects the 
objective reality. If the agreement is less than two-thirds, the nearer it 
approximates to a 50-50 split, the greater is the probability that students 
are reacting on a random basis. In such a case, the responses are dis- 
regarded as being not relevant to that particular college. In other words, 
it is impossible to say whether the students do not know the facts, or 
whether their disagreement is a simple difference of opinion. In either 
event, the students’ view, reflected in the average score given that state- 
ment, is considered to be non-evidential with reference to that particular 
college. 

In view of the gratifying results of the trial run with the mature students, 
it was decided to use the scale in its original form. It was expected that 
the younger resident students, for whom the scale was originally designed, 
would experience little difficulty with any of the statements. This predic- 
tion was verified on testing exactly a year later. 


The sample of 1,247 three-year students is considered to be the definitive 
sample of student opinion about the ten colleges. They had spent one, 
two or three years in residence; they had been in close touch with all 
the other year groups passing through at the same time as themselves; 
they were fully involved in college activities. These statements are not 
true of the mature students. On testing, the main sample had almost 
completed their courses, after three years of full-time study. It seemed 
they had nothing to lose by answering the questionnaire frankly. They were 
assured of the complete confidentiality of their replies, that the main 
object of the investigation was to delineate the realities of college life, 
and that the investigator’s main interest was to discover how the quality 
of college life might be improved. The students understood from previous 
testing that completed scales were taken direct from the colleges and scored 
by research workers who were not concerned with them as individuals, 
and who had no particular association with any of the colleges. 


The results of this testing operation indicated that the instrument 
really does discriminate—average scores for the different colleges range 
from 49 to 20, with a spread such that each college can be differentiated 
clearly from the others. A detailed analysis of the colleges and of the index 
is given in another place (McLeish, 1970). This paper will concentrate 
on providing further data to show the relation between these measures 
and “output” criteria in the form of changes produced in students during 
their college life. 

If we intercorrelate scores on the ten dimensions (n=1247), all the cor- 
relations are positive, with the exception of the tenth dimension (lack 
of anxiety). Here the correlations are uniformly negative. (It should be 
remembered that this dimension is scored in a reverse direction to the other 
nine). This is true of every college separately, and of the colleges thrown 
together in one group. If we reverse the correlations on the tenth dimen- 
sion, thus scoring all items in the same direction (favorable to the college), 
the intercorrelations can be accounted for in terms of two factors. The first 
of these arranges the ten dimensions in the order shown (Table 1). 

This is clearly a general factor of approval. It accounts for 45 percent 
of the total variance. It tells us that the general excellence of a college 
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TABLE 1 
FACTOR SATURATIONS OF THE COLLEGE ENVIRONMENT INDEX 


Saturation Coefficients 


Dimension First Factor Second Factor 
4. Staff Image viel 44 
5. Concern for Individuality sy 04 
6. Clarity and System .74 15 
1. Student Energy .74 -.30 
8. Intellectual Climate ee -.12 
3. Social Commitment vail -.17 
2. Humane Regulations ft) .36 
7. Loyalty to College .67 -.28 
9. Group Participation 46 -.30 
10. Anxiety Level 14 -.75 


environment is seen from the student viewpoint as a function of a con- 
cerned and objective faculty, the concern for individuality shown by the 
college authorities, the clarity and systematic procedures with which courses 
are taught. Students also place considerable emphasis on the liveliness 
of the student body and the intellectual climate of the college. The concern 
of the staff with outside affairs (social commitment) and the loyalty of 
students to the institution come slightly lower down in the scale of 
priorities, but these features still function at a high level in the general 
pattern of approval. Group participation appears to be less important and 
the amount of anxiety generated by examinations as well as concern 
about career prospects appear to be quite unimportant, either positively 
or negatively. 


On removing the influence of the first factor, the residual correlations 
yleld a second, bipolar factor. This contrasts the ten dimensions in two 
groups. Intellectual climate, loyalty to college, social commitment, group 
participation, student energy, and anxiety are at one pole, whilst clarity- 
system, humane regulations, staff image and concern for individuality 
are at the other. This factor accounts for about 13 per cent of the total 
variance. It appears to contrast two kinds of environment: one end is 
characterized by the competence and humanity of the college staff, the 
other emphasizes effective student response to the environment. These 
relationships are set out diagrammatically in Figure 1. 


Repeating the analysis, adding other variables consisting of the students’ 
attitudes to the three teaching methods (lecture, tutorial and seminar) 
together with the thirty variables of the Cambridge Survey of Educational 
Opinions (McLeish, 1970), we discover several interesting clusters of 
variables. The ten dimensions of the College Environment Index are closely 
associated with each other in the first principal component. The general 
approval factor is now seen to be closely related to a stable conservatism 
in the student body: disapproval is associated with instability and rad- 
icalism. This dimension picks up also a tender-minded religious orienta- 
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FIGURE 1 


The Inter-relations of the Ten Dimensions 
of the College Environment Index 
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tion which seems to be associated with a favorable attitude to professional 
development, to the lecture method, and to teaching as a career. The first 
factor now accounts for only 12 per cent of the total variance most of 
this being accounted for by the College Environment Index. (Figure 2.) 


The second factor, which now accounts for about 9 per cent of the 
remaining variance, is clearly associated with a radicalism which goes 
with a favorable attitude to the seminar and tutorial. The two factors 
separate out: (i) a traditional, conservative, religious outlook favorable 
to the college, this being in contrast to a radical, naturalistic humanism 
which tends to be negative, even destructive in relation to teaching as a 
career and to the college provision; and (ii) a more discriminating rad- 
icalism which singles out particular aspects of the college environment 
as praiseworthy, which is committed to professional standards, and to 
teaching as a career. 


In relation to these factors, it should be remembered that students as 
a group are not impressed by any of the colleges. In the best case, they 
accept only 49 per cent of the favorable statements as applicable to their 
environment; in the worst case only 20 per cent (McLeish, 1970). 

Accepting that factors are best interpreted as principles of classification 
(Sir Cyril Burt has developed this idea at some length), these two orthogonal 
factors generate four quadrants, or pigeon-holes, within which the ten 
dimensions of the College Environment Index are disposed, along with 
the thirty-three other variables. In fact, the analysis shows that nine of the 
ten dimensions of the Index form a cluster within the same quadrant. 
Here too are located four variables related to satisfaction with teaching 
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FIGURE 2 
Plot of College Environment Index with other Attitudinal and Personality Measures 
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as a career, two concerned with helpfulness and response to people, and 
another variable having to do with satisfaction with the tutorial method 
used in college teaching. 


The College Environment Index variables, the values and attitudes of 
students and the measures of attitude to lecture, seminar and tutorial 
methods, judging by the way they group in the four quadrants, separate 
out four basic responses in teacher education—(a) a professional approach 
which catches up most of the favourable “sets” towards the college environ- 
ment, (b) an expressiveness, or self-actualization approach which is asso- 
ciated with an unfavourable attitude towards teaching and teacher educa- 
tion, (c) an authoritarian, religious orientation favourable to the college 
environment and to the education provided, and (d) a set of attitudes and 
needs based on the criterion of social utility, these tending to be unfavour- 
able towards the education and the environment provided. 


II. The Objective Evaluation Scale 


Although it is assumed that a consensus of two-thirds, or more, of the 
student body should point to some kind of reality, it is clear that a more 
objective measure is needed. A considerable amount of detailed factual 
information was available about each of the colleges. This was in the 
form of returns about the numbers and the training of staff, the numbers 
of students, and types of courses, etc. These returns were submitted 
periodically by each college to the Department of Education and Science. 
Pass lists for the final examinations (set by the Institute) were also avail- 
able, as well as other materials. These factual data can be used to develop 
meaningful, quantitative indices which are obviously related to various 
aspects of the college environment. Twenty-three statistical indices were 
constructed to categorize the different colleges, using standard procedures 
(McLeish, 1970). The indices can be classified in four groups as follows: 


1. Data relating to size of the College 


Under this heading, five indices are available: number of students, of 
staff, rate of growth of the college, nature of the physical environment, 
the facility with which communication can be effected within the college 
system. 


2. Data relating to character of the College 


Here are several indices: the proportion of mature students; likewise 
the proportion of male students; the index of “masculinity,” being a measure 
based on the sex of the college principal and vice-principal, the proportion 
of male staff and of male students; “maturity,” based on the percentage 
of students over the age of twenty-five accepted for shortened two-year 
courses or for one year post-graduate courses; the index “community,” 
which seeks to answer the question: “How readily does the physical layout 
of the college lend itself to the development of an academic community?” 
and takes account of such things as proximity to a university or similar 
cultural centre, nearness to the metropolis, a reasonable layout of the 
college as an institution of higher learning; academic status which is deter- 
mined from the pass lists processed by adding the passes, credits and 
distinctions which students obtained in the four parts of their final examina- 
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tion; library facilities, an index which takes into consideration the number, 
and the range, of books and periodicals in the college library; secular 
emphasis which was assessed in terms of the college emphasis on a 
narrow, fundamentalist religion, this being considered to be a handicap 
in an institution of higher learning. The staff-student ratio provides a 
measure of another important aspect of the college environment. 


3. Data relating to Staff Qualifications 


The professional qualifications of the staff were assessed in several 
ways. The main function of a college of education was taken to be the 
provision of a soundly based academic curriculum, with adequate and 
appropriate arrangements for the practical training of student teachers 
for the classroom. Staff scholarship is another variable in this group. It 
is distinguished from staff preparation, this consisting of the amount of 
practical training the lecturers themselves had experienced. Staff scholar- 
ship refers to academic training, it is calculated from the number on 
the faculty with graduate status and with advanced degrees. The staff 
training index was constructed on the basis of the proportion which had 
undergone teacher training, or taken advanced courses, or with a master’s 
degree in education or some higher qualification in the area of teacher 
education. As a separate index the proportion completing an advanced 
full-time Institute course, or taking a master’s degree in education in addi- 
tion to their initial teacher training, was calculated. The ratio of untrained 
staff, as a percentage of total, provided still another index. In this case 
the scale was reversed, since a relatively large proportion of untrained 
staff was regarded as a disadvantage. Finally, under this main heading, 
a total impressionistic summary of “staff quality’ was provided by the 
experimenter. In most of these cases a five-point scale was used. 


4. Data relating to Courses 


The nature of the courses provided constituted a fourth group of indices 
of significance in relation to an institution devoted to the initial training 
and education of teachers. The nature and diversity of courses constitute 
the basic data from which this index was constructed. In these colleges, 
courses fall in general into two groups: academic courses which are pro- 
vided for personal development;’and professional courses which provide 
for practical training. The latter are based on the notion of giving essential 
orientation to classroom activities whilst leaving students sufficient flex- 
ibility to adapt to the new and developing schools of tomorrow. 


Indices were constructed as follows: the spread of courses dealing 
with teaching methods in the school subjects was assessed on a five- 
point scale; the main subject provided an index which summarized the 
extent to which colleges provided a spread of liberal studies in contrast 
to useful arts, crafts or practical training. The percentage of students in 
each college registered for the Bachelor of Education degree was used as 
an index of the diversification of courses. Similarly, the number of levels 
of training in terms of the age ranges of the children to be taught, 
was used as another index of diversification. Finally, the percentage of 
students studying for the advanced main paper in any subject provided 
another index of the quality of the college environment. The subjects 
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range through mathematics, the humanities, environmental studies, arts 
and crafts and advanced needlework. 


The twenty-three basic indices were calculated on the same general 
plan. The colleges were assessed on a five-point scale according to the 
relationship each had to every other college on the index in question. 
It was assumed that on each index, four colleges could be given an average 
grade, two could be regarded as being above average, another two as 
below average; lastly, one college could be regarded as outstandingly 
above, and one other as outstandingly below average. No difficulty was 
experienced in transforming the numerical and other data into this five- 
point scale, the lines of division being quite sharp at the cutting-points. 


One of the many advantages of this standardization technique is that 
it is possible very quickly to characterize the basic differences and sim- 
ilarities in the colleges. It is the object of the present study to discover, 
by appropriate analysis, these similarities and differences. 


The impression derived from these indices is that in this group of 
colleges, one is outstandingly successful in developing an academic com- 
munity dedicated to high scholastic and professional standards. At the other 
end of the scale we find a college where the history and situation, as 
well as the physical difficulties imposed by the site, militate against this 
kind of development. Between these two extremes we have a range of 
environments which differ in specific ways. 


Covariance analysis can be used to discover the relationship between 
the colleges. There seems to be a hierarchical organization within the 
college group in terms of the quality of their environments. The best 
environment appears to be twice as good as the worst. 

Comparing the two sets of indices (subjective and objective) it is pos- 
sible to say whether, and to what extent the students’ view of the environ- 
ment is wholly subjective, without much relationship to those objective 
features which, it is generally assumed, predetermine the academic and 
humane quality of the environment (McLeish, 1970, pp. 103-109). Gen- 
erally speaking, the students’ impressions concur with the objective index. 


IV. The Relationship Between Environment and Outcome 


Data for each of the ten colleges on some sixty variables related to 
environment, plus fourteen variables related to educational product, were 
available. The first step consists of classification, with a view to reducing 
the number of variables. From scrutiny of the environmental variables it 
appeared that they could be placed in five categories, each of which 
singles out one aspect of the environment. These groups of variables were 
submitted to factor analysis separately to obtain representative variables, 
in the form of factors, for each category. 


A. Environmental Factors: Objective Indices 


Since factor scores were desired, the number of variables in each 
category was held to a maximum of nine, one less than the number of 
colleges. Excess variables were discarded according to two rules: (1) the 
variable correlated very highly with some other in the group; or (2) the 
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variable appeared to offer little promise of discriminaring between the 
colleges. For example, whether or not provision was made by the college 
for the training of nursery teachers was discarded since only one college 
offered such training. This variable could therefore not be a basis for 
discriminating between the other nine colleges. Similarly, the number of 
students living at home was omitted since it correlated very highly (0.96) 
with the number of students on shortened courses. Likewise, the number 
of factors extracted from each group of variables was restricted to two 
in the interests of simplifying the analysis. 


TABLE 2 


Environmental Characteristics—Nature of Student Body 


Factors Communality 
Variable i! II 
. # of students (total) ei -.129 531 
. % of male students (3 yr. program) .668 085 453 
. % male students (2 yr. program) 894 .240 857 


. # of students (2 yr. program) 947 .159 921 
. % students in residence 04 -.243 .876 
. % students in approved lodgings -.394 -.370 292 
. % students in infant training -.203 671 492 
. % students in infant-secondary 361 gh £725 
. % students in secondary training -.218 -.942 934 


OONIWAFWNH eH 


On the basis of the relationships revealed by the Varimax rotations 
(see Tables 2 to 6), key environmental factors were identified. First of all, 
the colleges can be discriminated in terms of their student populations, 
the two factors in question being interpreted as ‘‘Coeducational-Student 
Maturity” and “Intended Teaching Level” (Factors I and II, Table 2). 


The staff characteristics can be summarized most economically in terms 
of the factor identified as “Professional or classroom orientation versus 


TABLE 3 


Environmental Characteristics—Staff Variables 


Factors Communality 
Variable I II 
1. % graduate staff (full time) -.313 596 454 
2. % with teacher training (full time) 818 .087 Ot 
3. % with advanced diploma (full time) 0a 009 221 
4. # of full time staff 305 531 431 
5. Ratio part-time to full-time -.483 .202 201 
6. % untrained grads (full time) -,933 002 871 
7. % untrained, no degree (full time) -.609 -,024 ofl 
8. % male staff (full time) ~.158 941 911 
9. Sex of principal (male) .033 .604 .366 
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Personal (academic) development.” The second factor is one of “Staff 
Masculinity” (Table 3). 

The student evaluations of their college environments (Table 4) yields 
factors which can be labelled “General Quality of the Environment” and 
“Democratic or Open Structure,” respectively. 

TABLE 4 


Environmental Characteristics—Student Evaluations 


Factors Communality 
Variable I I 
1. Facility of communication -.159 -850 .747 
2. Student energy | 883 .068 .785 
3. Concern for individuality .281 828 .764 
4. Social commitment -798 -.092 645 
5. Staff image 393 -865 .903 
6. Intellectual Climate 141 458 .758 
7. Clarity and system in courses -159 .474 802 
8. Loyalty to college -855 -.124 .746 
9. Freedom from anxiety -.148 -911 853 


The classification of students in terms of courses provides the two 
factors “Technical Sciences versus Humane Studies” and an “Academic 
versus Applied Emphasis” dimension (Table 5). 


The last pair of factors (Table 6) catches up variables which are asso- 
ciated with the institutional features of the colleges. They can be appro- 
priately labelled “Institutional Maturity” and “Institutional Utility” factors. 
The first of these factors contrasts the older, smaller foundations with more 
recent, rapidly expanding, more practically oriented colleges. The factor 
“Institutional Utility” implies that the college exists to meet a strong 
demand from the external environment. Such colleges are distinguished 
by having a large student body, they show a high rate of growth, they are 
relatively distant from a university, and are financed and supported by 


TABLE 5 


Environmental Characteristics—Students’ Academic Programs 


Factors Communality 
Variable I II 
1. % studying humanities -.888 TOO”. .808 
2. % studying maths and sciences 639 - 654 .836 
3. % studying environmental studies -572 -.376 469 
4. % studying arts, crafts and music ave -.459 .240 
5. % studying practical subjects -938 -.219 927 
6. % taking advanced main subjects -.238 910 .885 
7. % taking B.Ed. program -.207 860 782 
8. % studying divinity -.543 423 473 
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a local educational authority. Although they tend to have a good library, 
their ratings on professional courses, and their evaluation by students 
is low. 


TABLE 6 


Environmental Characteristics—General Institution Features 


Factors Communality 
Variable I II 
1. L.E.A. or religious affiliation 626 -.302 482 
2. square root of # of students 002 .810 655 
3. character of library* 542 .806 944 
4. rating of professional courses* jhe ~.082 374 
5. rate of growth (enrollment) -.350 .554 .430 
6. quality of physical environment* 2897 -.081 812 
7. rating of community life* .961 .054 .926 
8. total of student evaluation .616 -.409 547 
9. distance from university ~.399 830 .848 


* These were rated on a five-point scale, with zero as the mid-point. 


B. Product Factors: College Profiles 


Having obtained scores for each of the colleges on each of these ten 
factors, attention was now focused on the fourteen product variables. These 
are: examination results, radicalism, punitiveness, formalism, naturalism 
in education, radicalism in education, religious value, utilitarian value, 
emotional, personal, professional and general satisfaction derived from 
teaching, tough-mindedness in education, anxiety, total change scores 
(pre-test to post-test) and the weighted score for change towards secular 
radicalism. (For a detailed description of variables and tests, see McLeish, 
1970.) As a preliminary to factor analysis the scores on each of the 
product variables were standardized to a mean of fifty and a standard 
deviation of ten. Additionally, scores on those variables which had negative 
correlations with the total change score were reversed. The purpose of this 
analysis was to discover, if possible, colleges with similar product profiles. 
Analysis of. the factor scores (Table 7) indicates that the colleges cluster 
in four groups. (College names are fictitious to conceal their identities: 
saturations which are underlineed are taken to be significant.) 

In each group, the classification is bipolar, certain colleges in each 
group being opposite in character to the others. In the first group, Man- 
tague and Underwood are counterposed to Hathaway and Torridon. The 
profiles reveal that the colleges so grouped owe their similarities and dif- 
ferences to the dimensions Technical Sciences, Intended Teaching Level, 
Institutional Maturity, and Teacher Training. The second group, which 
includes Blandon and Pemberton, consists of polar opposites in respect 
of the Coeducational-Student Maturity, Intended Teaching Level and Tech- 
nical Sciences dimensions. The third group, which includes Brookhurst 
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and Stanfield, are in contrast on all] the environmental variables except 
for the Institutional Maturity dimension. Probably the most interesting 
finding is with respect to Group IV colleges in which Langley is opposed 
to Clarendon. One of the colleges has an environment which fluctuates 
at the extremes on the various environmental dimensions, being very 
high in some and very low in other measures, whereas the other college 
is consistently low on all ten environmental scales. That these two colleges 
should have similar educational outcomes is explained by an observation 
made by Pace and Stern to the effect that, as far as outcomes are con- 
cerned, it is about equally ineffective to have an environment which man- 
ifests incongruencies between the objectives and the demands made on 
the student, as to have one that is uniformly bad. Thus it is to be expected 
that an inconsistent environment (Pace and Stern’s implicit press in con- 
flict with explicit objectives) would have approximately the same effect 
on outcome variables as a relatively poor environment. 


TABLE 7 
Factor Analysis: Colleges Grouped by Factors 


Group Group Group Group Commun- 

College I Il lll IV ality 

1. Blandon 119 935 120 .096 913 
2. Brookhurst -.041 -.156 -950 017 .929 
3. Clarendon -.264 034 110 -.939 964 
4. Hathaway -.769 342 061 -.452 917 
5. Langley -.499 -.379 386 .609 913 
6. Montague S871 .022 -.144 .097 -789 
7. Pemberton 178 -.806 039 344 801 
8. Stanfield 506 -.124 -.622 027 712 
9. Torridon -.683 .248 -.566 .246 909 
10. Underwood 649 122 -.052 .058 443 


To elucidate the relationship between environment and product, a final 
analysis was carried out on the transpose of the college-by-product matrix 
to identify characteristic dimensions of change. The matrix of correlations 
of the fourteen product variables was subjected to an hierarchical factor 
analytic procedure suggested by Henrickson and White (1966). In this way 
it was hoped to determine the relationship between each of the variables 
and the general change factor. Certain redundant variables were eliminated 
from this analysis at the outset. For example, the variables Utilitarian 
Value and Job Satisfaction were discarded because of their very low 
communality with the general change factor, only 0.025 and 0.101 respec- 
tively. Since Formalism correlated very highly (negatively) with Natural- 
ism in Education, it too was dropped from further analyses. The scores 
for Total Change and Weighted Score for Change were also discarded, 
since these were linear combinations of other variables and hence redun- 
dant. In this way it was possible to limit the number of variables in the 
analyses to nine, as before. The varimax factor matrix from these nine 
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variables, together with loadings on the general change factor are shown 
in Table 8. 


TABLE 8 


Product Characteristics: Varimax Rotation 


Factors Commun- 

Variable I I lll IV ality 

1. Examination Result -.076 Py 831 .602 Til 
2. Anxiety level (decrease) 308 746 135 -705 .702 
3. Radicalism (increase) .670 -.131 654 700 .894 
4. Punitiveness (decrease) 007 837 055 O07 .704 
5. Naturalism/Ed. (increase) .664 £720 -.046 -749 .935 
6. Radicalism/Ed. (increase) ~.138 +004 504 .530 580 
7. Religious value (decrease) .920 .070 -.038 547 853 
8. Emotional Satisfaction (decrease) .278 -—.020 .668 .546 524 
9. Tough-mindedness/ Ed. (decrease) 781 283 .264 .766 .760 


Descriptive labels for these factors are “Radical Social Humanism,” 
“Educational Permissiveness,” “Academic Interest.” The fourth or general 
factor is the general outcome, or total measured effect of the colleges on 
students’ attitudes. Factor scores for each of the colleges on these four 
outcome measures are given in Table 9. 


TABLE 9 


College Environments: Product Outcome Measures 


“Educational Total 
“Radical Permissive- “Academic ‘General Sum 

College Humanism” ness”’ Interest” Outcome” (unweighted) 
Blandon 54.1*M 55.5 M 64.5 H Siete w | 237.9 
Brookhurst 55.9 M 56.9 M 51.1 M 57.9 H 221.8 
Clarendon 30:1: L a9.0° tH 53.7 M 45.9 M 189.0 
Hathaway 41.4 L 60.9 H 50.9 M 51.9 M 2052 
Langley Go. veld 58.4 H 31.8 L 51.9 M 205.8 
Montague 58.0 H 7 63.1 H 59.4 H 224.8 
Pemberton 59.8 H 52.4 M 48.2 M 55.9 M 216.3 
Stanfield 41<30L BeiZa ls Bo.0 1 28.4 L 140.9 
Torridon 43.3 M 46.9 M 41.4 L 39.2 L 170.8 
Underwood 52.4 M awa B72 AA 45.7 M L873 


* H = relatively high; M-=moderate; L= relatively low 


Stepwise multiple regression (Draper & Smith, 1966), was used to 
determine which of the environmental dimensions could be related to 
each of the product dimensions. A probability level of 0.10 was found 
to be needed to identify a minimal number of predictors in this analysis. 
This suggests that the generalizability of the results is probably low: the 
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analyses should be viewed as exploratory (cf. McNemar, 1962, pp. 184- 
185). The correlation matrix shown in Table 10 provides an interesting 
series of hypotheses about the inter-relationships between outcomes and 
the nature of the college environment. It would appear that radical hu- 
manism is associated more or less closely with training for elementary 
schools in colleges where emphasis is placed more on personal develop- 
ment than on professional preparation, where there is an emphasis on 
humane studies rather than on scientific subjects and where there is a 
strong academic tradition and a large proportion of male staff (multiple 
correlation 0.73). Educational permissiveness seems to be a function of 
the system in general, all ten colleges producing this effect (this appear- 
ing as the most important single common objective in this group of 
colleges). It seems to be generated more efficiently where there is a co- 
educational student body, with a goodly proportion of mature students, 
in the relative absence of a professional orientation on the part of staff, 
which contains a relatively high proportion of males, and in the absence 
of an established academic tradition. Scholarship, or academic interest, 
appears as an outcome especially in relation to a democratic climate, 
coupled with an emphasis on academic versus applied courses (multiple 
correlation 0.62). This is true also of the general outcome measure which, 
of course, is heavily weighted towards humanism and a child-centered 
ideology. 


TABLE 10 


Environment x Product Correlations 


Product Dimensions 
Environment “Radical “Educational ““Academic “General 
Dimensions Humanism” Permissiveness”’ Interest” Outcome” 


1. Coeducational- 


Student Maturity -.09 .o4 18 Bs 
2. Intended 

Teaching Level -.55 .26 24 -.03 
3. Professional 

Orientation -.48 -.30 .29 -.27 
4. Staff Masculinity al 10 16 45 
5. Environment 

Quality -.26 04 24 19 
6. Democratic 

Structure 61 -.19 59 9 
7. Technical Sciences -.73 30 ae -.04 
8. Academic 

Emphasis .o2 -.01 56 aha 
9. Institutional 

Maturity 50 -.36 39 31 
10. Institutional 

Utility 11 -.04 29 21 


Most of the conclusions to be drawn from the analyses have now 
been stated. Possibly the one which most needs to be reiterated is that 
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the results do not readily lend themselves to generalization beyond the 
data at hand. They should, however, facilitate the testing of suitable 
hypotheses using greater numbers of colleges. Alternatively, larger samples 
could be obtained by dividing particular colleges into smaller sub- 
cultures—especially in colleges which are large and diversified in the 
programs they offer. 


The author wishes to thank Dan Precht for assistance with the com- 
puter analysis of the data and with the first draft of Part IV of this paper. 
Margaret Knight assisted in collecting, coding and analysing the data in 
the early stages of this inquiry. The University of Alberta provided funds 
and facilities for the computer analyses. The main study was carried out 
during the author’s tenure as Research Fellow at the Cambridge Institute 
of Education. 
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REFERENCE BOOKS RECEIVED 


INVENTORY OF CURRENT RESEARCH ON POST-SECONDARY 
EDUCATION, 1972 

by Lon Hefferlin, Melvin Bloom, Jerry Gaff, Brenda Longacre 

Center for Research and Development in Higher Education, University of 
California, Berkeley, 1972 xii + 291 (no price quoted) 

Eleven hundred projects are listed by name of the research worker 
with a brief outline of objectives, institutions involved and materials al- 
ready published. A comprehensive index provides guidance by cross- 
references to other projects on related topics. Coverage is confined to 
North America. The result is a useful and tastefully produced resource 
which will prove valuable to all research workers in this area. 


PSYCHOLOGY IN THE U.S.S.R.: AN HISTORICAL PERSPECTIVE 
by Josef Brozek and Dan Slobin 
International Arts and Sciences Press 1972, x + 301 (no price quoted) 


A collection of reprinted articles from Soviet sources with linking 
editorial matter provides a useful guide to sources of information in Eng- 
lish and Russian. Topics discussed include learning, development, higher 
nervous activity, aviation and space psychology, military psychology, set, 
history from 1917, as well as accounts of where and by whom research 
is being conducted. The approach is encyclopedic with the virtue of 
comprehensiveness, and the associated defect of fragmentation. Emphasis 
on basic theory tends to be minimal, otherwise the editors have succeeded 
in their self-imposed task—to provide a working tool for those interested 
in obtaining access to Soviet work in a particular research area. The book 
should also interest those who need a picture of the general state of 
Soviet psychology and its special problems, theories and methodology. 


THE TEACHER’S HANDBOOK 
by Dwight W. Allen and Eli Siefman (eds.) 
Scott, Foresman & Co., Glenview, Ill., xviii + 832, $14.90 


Eighty-seven leading American authorities contribute seventy-five 
articles on all aspects of the educational (teaching-learning) process. A 
comprehensive review of current American thought is presented for the 
beginning, and the experienced, teacher. The attempt is made to develop 
the concept of education based on some understanding of the perennial 
philosophical problems as well as the teacher’s role in the developing 
and complex situations which confront us in the schools today. Annotated 
bibhographies accompany each article. The result is a pleasing and useful 
book which can be highly recommended for all those involved in teacher 
education. 
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CONTEMPORARY PROBLEMS IN HIGHER EDUCATION 
by H. J. Butcher and Ernest Rudd (eds.) 
McGraw-Hill Company, (U.K.), Maidenhead, England vi + 401, 7.20 ($18.00). 
Thirty authors review research and thinking about higher education 
in Britain over the past decade. The emphasis is on empirical research, 
most of which has appeared in British journals, or books, which are often 
relatively inaccessible. Inevitably, coverage is very uneven and topics 
discussed tend to lack coherence. The picture which emerges is of rapid 
growth in higher education and in research carried out piece-meal, moti- 
vated by the search for viable, if temporary solutions to administrative 
difficulties centering around inadequate financing, great growth in 
student numbers followed by a dropping-off, problems of student housing, 
unrest and disaffection amongst both students and faculty, problems of 
teaching method and student performance, as well as many others. The 
mixture is all too familiar and seems to be becoming more so in North 
America. The authors and editors are all actively associated with the 
(British) Society for Research into Higher Education. 


DIRECTORY OF FACILITIES FOR THE 
LEARNING DISABLED AND HANDICAPPED 
By Careth Ellingson and James Cass i 


My first reaction on examining this Directory was one of regret that 
so few Canadian facilities are listed. Whether or not this lack reflects 
a paucity of services for Canadian children with various handicapping 
disabilities should be the subject of investigation. One would suspect 
that many such services exist but are not included in this book. 

The Directory covers “. ... diagnostic facilities and remedial thera- 
peutic and developmental programs” for children with educational handi- 
caps, speech and language disorders, physical disabilities, emotional dis- 
turbance and mental retardation. It is indexed according to states in the 
United States, provinces in Canada. The authors state that they obtained 
information from those facilities which were willing to provide data about 
their services. Each is then described according to the following criteria: 

Diagnostic procedures; availability of specialists as consultants; re- 

medial developmental and therapy programs; parent counselling. 

Funding sources are listed, as is the availability of the organization 

for training purposes. 

In general, information included in the Directory about each insti- 
tution appears to be relatively comprehensive. Only five Canadian pro- 
vinces are listed as having facilities for the handicapped child: British 
Columbia, Quebec, Manitoba, Ontario, and Prince Edward Island. Alberta 
is not included. This omission leads one to question the usefulness of the 
Directory to Canadians interested in learning about services available in 
their own country. One wished, perhaps unfairly, that the authors had 
been somewhat more aggressive in their search for missing information. 
Notable U.S. facilities are also missing in some cases: however in view of 
the fact that submission of information was voluntary, this is perhaps 
understandable. 

The Directory is certainly an interesting document, and its authors 
are to be commended for undertaking a massive task. It may well be a 
valuable first step in compiling a more complete index of services in the 
future. 
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KENNETH H. RUBIN 
and 


MARY C. TIERNEY 


University of Windsor, Ontario 


Students’ Self-Selection of Examination Dates: 
A Preliminary Investigation 


Undergraduate students enrolled in a Developmental Psychology course 
were given the opportunity to take the final semester examination on one 
of four dates. Students were responsible for all course content irrespective 
of the date they chose to write the exam. Significant positive interrela- 
tionships were discovered between the students’ previous overall 
average, their choice of exam dates, and their examination grades. 
Significant mean differences between exam _ scores revealed that 
the earlier the test was written, the higher the grade attained. The 
data tentatively suggest that university residential requirements should 
be made to vary with the academic abilities of the students. 


Universities have long required that a specific residential period of 
time must pass before a student is awarded an undergraduate degree. As 
a result, academicians have become all too familiar with the labels ‘“Fresh- 
man”, “Sophomore”, “Junior”, and “Senior” (or, in the case of univer- 
sities within the province of Ontario, years I, II, and III). The lock-step 
approach to education that is typically found in today’s universities may be 
providing the average student with a favorable learning environment. 
However, many university students are not ‘average’ with regard to such 
educationally relevant variables as achievement motivation (McClelland, 
1961) level of aspiration (Harrison, 1969), test anxiety (Kestenbaum & 
Weiner, 1970), and general academic ability. Unfortunately, the existent 
university system seems to have neglected these latter students who vary 
from the average on one or more of the above traits. 

Perhaps one way in which universities can better serve all students 
would be to adopt a “self-paced” studies format. Such a format would be 
aimed at meeting individual variations in ability and speed of learning, 
level of aspiration, and other educationally relevant behaviors and motives. 
One manner in which the feasibility of such a program may be tested would 
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be to allow students to make their own selections of their final examination 
dates. By so doing, students could make personal decisions regarding the 
fulfillment of academic requirements. 


Thus, the purpose of this study was to examine the effects of students’ 
self-selection of examination dates on their subsequent academic per- 
formance. Two hypotheses were tested. First, it was postulated that students 
who had done well in the past, relative to other students in the class, would 
choose to take the final examination earlier than their less academically 
inclined peers. Psychological studies have revealed that the levels of 
aspiration and self-confidence of university students may be raised or 
lowered dependent upon their previous academic performances (Child & 
Whiting, 1949; Festinger, 1942; Hill & Dusek, 1969). In general, the 
findings have indicated that past academic success leads to the establish- 
ment of academic self-confidence and a raising of the level of aspiration, 
whereas past failure leads to the reverse. Thus, it was predicted that 
students who had been academically successful in the past would have a 
confidence level or level of aspiration, such that they would choose to finish 
the course requirements at an early date. 


Previous investigation has also revealed a positive relationship to exist 
between achievement motivation and academic success (Kestenbaum & 
Weiner, 1970; McClelland, 1961). This finding provided the basis for the 
second hypothesis. A positive relationship was predicted to exist between 
the dates the examinations were taken and the grades attained on the 
examinations. Students who took the examination earlier were predicted 
to fare better than their peers who took the examination at a later date. 


Method 
Subjects 


The subjects were 128 female and male undergraduate students enrolled 
in an Introductory Developmental Psychology course at the University 
of Windsor. The subjects were predominately in years II and III (Junior 
and Senior students) of a three year university program. 


Procedure 


The students’ overall past grades were obtained from their university 
transcript. To convert students’ letter grades into a numerical value the 
procedure presented below was followed: 

A+= 10 (87% and above); A = 9 (83-86%); A- = 8 (80-82%); 
B+ = 7 (76-79%); B = 6 (70-75%); C+ = 5 (65-69%); 
C = 4 (60-64%); D+ = 3 (55-59%); D = 2 (50-54%); F = 1 (49% and below). 

During the first week of class the students were informed that they 
would be able to take the final semester examination on one of four dates. 
The first three examinations were held during the last six weeks of a twelve 
week semester. A two week interval separated each of the examination 


dates. The fourth examination was held during the week following the 
third date. 


' A list of eleven essay questions and a comprehensive reading list were 
distributed during the first week of class. Students were informed that they 
would be responsible for all material and all examination questions regard- 
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less of the date they chose to write the examination. They were also in- 
formed that once they had taken the test, they no longer had to attend class 
(although class attendance was always optional). 


One month into the semester the students were asked to submit their 
choice of examination dates to the professor. Those choosing the first date 
were accorded a score of 4; the second date, 3; the third, 2; and the final 
date, 1. Two of the eleven essay questions were chosen at random for each 
examination date. Objective grading criteria were prepared before final 
marking. Interjudge reliability was assessed by having two readers indi- 
vidually grade twenty-five examinations. The correlation coefficient was 
.96. 


Results 


A Pearson product-moment correlational analysis revealed a significant 
positive relationship to exist between the students’ overall past grades and 
their choice of examination dates (r = .40, p < .01). Furthermore, an analysis 
of variance calculated for mean overall grade average by choice of exami- 
nation dates was highly significant (F = 5.89, df = 3/124, p < .001). Previous 
overall grade means and standard deviations are presented in Table 1. The 
data indicated that the earlier the test was written, the higher the students’ 
previous grade average. 


TABLE 1 
MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS OF STUDENTS’ PREVIOUS 
OVERALL GRADES 
Date 

1 2 3 4 
53 6.50 6.67 Bt 4.75 
SD 1.00 1.37 1.47 1.48 
N 8 14 78 28 


Correlational analysis also revealed that a significant positive relation- 
ship existed between the date of examination and the grade attained by 
students (r = .49, p <.01). An analysis of variance computed for grade 
means on the four examination dates produced significant results (F = 4.81, 
df = 3/124, p <.01). Follow-up “‘t’’ tests revealed significant mean grade 
differences between dates 1 and 2 (t = 3.41, p< .01), dates 1 and 3 (t = 3.07, 
p <.01), dates 1 and 4 (t = 4.94, p < .001), dates 2 and 4 (t = 4.99, p < .001), 
and dates 3 and 4 (t = 4.66, p < .001). Grade means and standard deviations 
are presented in Table 2. The data reveal that the earlier the test was 
written, the higher the students’ mean grade on the test. 


Discussion 


The purpose of this study was to examine the relationship of university 
students’ self-selection of examination dates with their previous and sub- 
sequent academic performance. It was hypothesized that those students 
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TABLE 2 
MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS OF TEST SCORES 
(Maximum Score = 36) 


Date 
1 2 5 4 
x 33.69 27.07 24.85 20.59 
SD 1.54 3.64 4.92 7.25 
N 8 14 78 28 


who had been academically successful in the past would choose to take 
a final examination earlier than those who had not done as well previously. 
Secondly, it was hypothesized that a positive relationship would exist 
between the dates the examinations were taken, and the grades attained 
on the examinations. Both hypotheses were significantly supported. 

A comparison of mean scores on the four different tests revealed that 
students, through their own selection of examination dates allocated them- 
selves into three distinct groups. The superior group (N = 22) took the 
examination on either of the two earliest possible dates and received a 
grade average of 81 percent (A-). The average group of students (N = 78) 
chose to take the examination on the third date and received an average 
grade of 69 percent (Ct). Finally, the below average group (N = 28) took the 
examination on the last date and received an average of 56 percent (D+). 


The results indicated that a number of factors may have been respon- 
sible for the students’ choice of examination dates. One probable deter- 
minant of examination choice seems to have been previous academic 
performance. It may have been that receiving good grades in the past was 
highly reinforcing for the student and, thus, may have functioned to give 
students confidence regarding their own academic abilities. 


Support for this interpretation stems from the high positive correlation 
found to exist between the students’ previous overall grades and the date 
on which they chose to write the examination. Further support for this 
notion derives from the aforementioned studies of level of aspiration 
(Child & Whiting, 1949; Festinger, 1942; Hill & Dusek, 1969). 


Another possible interpretation of the students’ choices of examination 
dates may be that brighter students are more highly achievement oriented 
and less prone to test anxiety (Kestenbaum & Weiner, 1970; McClelland, 
1961). As a result, these students might wish to fulfill required tasks earlier. 
The data indicated that those students who chose to write the final exami- 
nation during either of the first two dates had grades that were academically 
well above average in the past. Moreover, those students did, in fact, appear 
to master the course content earlier and much more successfully than their 
peers. On the other hand, students who had done poorly in the past may 
have been rather anxious about taking the examination, thereby trying to 
delay their taking the test for as long as possible. 


In conclusion, average and superior students appeared to have fared 
well through self-selection of examination dates. Those students who did 
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poorly, however, may have required a longer period of time in which to 
prepare for this particular examination. Thus, the results of this study 
tentatively suggest that university residential requirements should be made 
to vary with the academic abilities of the students. 
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The Effects of the Technical 
Education Act 1919-1929 


The Technical Education Act may be “of significance in the growth of 
vocationalism in twentieth century Canadian education”, as Stamp says. 
It is also significant in that it demonstrates what can happen when the 
Federal Government attempts to impose a system of education on the 
Provinces without adequate study and without the constitutional power 
to enforce its program. 


In an article in the Canadian Historical Review of December, 1971 
entitled “Technical Education, the National Policy and Federal Provincial 
Relations in Canadian Education, 1899-1919."! Robert M. Stamp, Asso- 
ciate Professor of Education at the University of Calgary, stated that the 
Technical Education Act of 1919 was an outcome of the National Policy. 
The National Policy was designed to encourage the growth of Canadian 
industry. Industry, however, required skilled labour so that shortly after the 
inauguration of the protective tariff in the federal budget of 1879 agitation 
began for the provision of skilled workers through a program of technical 
education at the high school level. Both the Canadian Manufacturers’ 
Association and the Trades and Labour Congress pressed the Federal 
Government for action during the first decade of the twentieth century, but 
Prime Minister Laurier was not convinced that the Federal Government 
had the power to enact legislation in the area of education. It was not until 
1910, at the urging of Mackenzie King, Minister of Labour, that Laurier 
agreed to a Royal Commission to study the question of technical education. 
The Royal Commission on Industrial Training and Technical Education 
(the Robertson Commission) reported in 1913 recommending federal 
support for technical education. Sir Robert Borden (who had defeated 
Laurier in 1911) was in power at this time. Although he had previously 
spoken out in favour of federal support for technical education, he took no 
action on the recommendations of the Royal Commission until 1919 when 
his government introduced the Technical Education Act. 


Stamp concluded that the Act was “of significance in the growth of 
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vocationalism in twentieth century Canadian education.’? The Act, how- 
ever, failed to accomplish its goals and the reasons for this may prove to be 
equally significant to the future of Canadian education. The legislation 
was designed to encourage the provinces to establish courses and schools 
for technical education. The underlying assumption was that each province 
ought to be able to provide its students with an equal opportunity to learn 
a trade or skill. In practice the legislation did not encourage many of the 
poorer provinces to make any significant improvements in their facilities 
for technical education. Furthermore, the lack of industry in some provinces 
led them to believe there was no need for technical education. As a result, 
students in some provinces had much less opportunity to learn a skill or 
trade than in others. 


The Act was the first attempt by the federal government to enter the 
field of technical education. In drawing up the Act, the federal government 
had no previous Canadian experience to look to except perhaps the Agri- 
cultural Instruction Act, 1913 which it seems to have ignored. Furthermore, 
in some provinces little if anything had been done in the way of technical 
education, and the feeling was that there was no real need for any action 
along the lines proposed by the Federal Government. In short, the program 
lacked funds, adequate administration, and expertise. 

The chief roadblocks to the smooth functioning of the legislation were 
the lack of funds and the method by which they were allotted; the in- 
adequate supply of properly qualified teachers; the lack of sufficient 
administrative staff; and the constitutional restrictions on the staff. The 
Robertson Commission recommended that a total of $3,000,000 be set 
aside over a ten year period for technical education. Although adopting 
many of the other Commission’s recommendations, the federal government 
only gave one-third of the recommended amount despite the Deputy 
Minister of Labour’s statement that “in 1913... the value of the dollar was 
much higher in relative value than in 1919...’ 


Prof. L. W. Gill, the Director of Technical Education, noted that 


The increased cost of building and of equipment will no doubt adversely affect 
... development as it will present an insuperable difficulty to some of the smaller 
towns and cities. As an illustration .. . for a city with a population of 50,000 the 
cost of building and equipping a technical school to meet ever present needs 
will exceed $200,000. Yet the total amount available from the federal grant last 
year (1919-20) for the largest of the western provinces was only $51,832.‘ 


Prof. Gill concluded that: 


To assist in overcoming this difficulty it may be necessary for the Federal 
Government to aid the provinces on the more liberal scale recommended by 
the Royal Commission.® 


The distribution of the funds worked to the disadvantage of the poorer 
provinces. According to the terms of the Act, “payments from the federal 
grant are to be made only on condition that an equal amount is expended 
on technical education by the Provincial Governments.”® This meant that 
provinces such as Nova Scotia, which underwent a severe economic de- 
pression during the decade of the 1920’s, were unable (although perhaps 
willing) to take full advantage of the federal grants. According to the 
Deputy Minister of Labour, “the only reason (Nova Scotia) has not been 
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able to place technical education on a proper basis is solely because of the 
prolonged hard times that have prevented her and the municipalities from 
securing enough revenue to balance modest public programs of expen- 
diture.’’”” 


The report continued: 


The majority of her (Nova Scotia’s) people are engaged in industries other than 
agriculture. They are convinced of the value and necessity of this form of training, 
but have simply been financially unable to carry it out.® 


Nova Scotia, as well as all other provinces except Ontario, was unable to 
claim its full allotment because of a provision in the legislation which 
allowed only 25 per cent of an unexpended or unearned balance to be 
carried forward. (See Table 1, pg. 12). The Act had been designed “to 
encourage and promote” technical education, yet Ontario, the province 
which received the greatest financial support, needed the least ‘“encourage- 
ment” while a province such as Nova Scotia, which was willing but unable 
to take advantage of the legislation, was penalized for its poverty. Some, 
such as John Kyle, Provincial Organizer for Technical Education in British 
Columbia, thought this system was equitable: 


We naturally lament the monies which revert to the Dominion treasury but after 
all it acts as a fine on provincial authorities who persist in retarding educational 
progress. The acting principle is to help those provinces that are willing to help 
themselves.° 


Another deterring force to the poorer provinces was the provision that the 
Act terminate after ten years. According to the federal Department of 
Labour: 


Some of the provinces hesitate to increase expenditures on vocational education, 
knowing that the Technical Education Act expires in 1929. They fear that they 
may build up a system of education which will involve greatly increased ex- 
penditures for the future and that they will be called on to bear the full cost 
after 1929. Undoubtedly the work would make more rapid progress if permanent 
federal assistance were assured.!° 


While federal financial support was not made permanent, the Act was 
extended to allow most of the provinces to take advantage of unexpended 
balances. Yet in one province at least, Nova Scotia, “the amount of the 
unexpended balance (fell) far short of enabling the local government to 
assist the towns and cities to provide as extensive vocational training as 
now exists in Quebec or Ontario.”’!! 


The 25 per cent clause as well as the matched payment clause also proved 
to be deterrents to the growth of technical education on a nation-wide basis 
during the early part of the 1920’s. An economic depression left the 
provinces without adequate financial resources forcing them to curtail 
programs in all areas. According to the Annual Report of the Department 
of Labour for 1922-23: 


Provinces have reduced expenditures wherever possible and in some places 
vocational work has suffered along with other branches of education. The expen- 
ditures by the Provincial Governments on work coming within the provisions 
of the Technical Education Act decreased from $2,201,534.03 in 1921-22 to $1,- 
835,093.20 for the past year, causing a corresponding decrease in the federal 
grants from $720,336.05 to $648,227.03. Classes have been discontinued in a 
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number of smaller places and there has been a decrease in the enrolments in 
the western provinces and in New Brunswick .. .!2 


The Robertson Report recognized the need of an adequate supply of well 
qualified teachers if a program of technical education were to be successful. 
There was a widespread agreement on this topic. Prof. Gill wrote that “in 
any educational work the teacher is by far the most important factor . . .”!3 
Senator Robertson, the Minister of Labour responsible for the adminis- 
tration of the Act at its inception, told the National Conference on Technical 
Education in 1920 (which was composed of officials from all the provinces 
who were responsible for the administration of the Act) that: 


I may perhaps be pardoned for making the suggestion to you that there is one 
subject in particular, which ought to receive very serious and careful considera- 
tion at your hands, and that is the question of how best to provide means 
whereby a competent staff of teachers may be available for the needs of tech- 
nical education in all our provinces.!4 


The problem of teacher education was twofold. First, there had to be an 
adequate supply of teachers which, it would appear, there was not in 1920. 
The Chairman of the Conference, G. P. Smith, the Minister of Education for 
Alberta stated that: 


In spite of teachers’ salaries doubled, in spite of the standards of qualifications 
having been raised, in spite of many things having been done that should make 
the teaching profession attractive and permanent, we find the enrolment in the 
normal schools in almost every province seriously reduced and the shortage of 
teachers increasing.!° 


The second problem was how to give the best training possible to teachers 
of technical subjects with the available financial resources. Wrote Prof. 
Gill: 


It is within the financial possibilities of the provinces of Ontario and Quebec to 
provide teacher-training institutions which will meet their own needs, but at the 
present time it would be too great a burden for the other provinces.!® 


The solution to the problem as proposed by federal representatives was a 
co-operative Canadian effort. In his opening address to the First National 
Conference, Senator Robertson told the delegates: 


.. if... you find that there is any plan which can be adopted whereby you, 
unitedly, and we in co-operation with you, can bring about some centralized 
arrangement to provide a competent staff of teachers, better trained and better 
qualified than would be possible by the separate action of the provinces, we 
desire to do everything to strengthen your hands and to promote the efficiency 
of the service .. .17 


Prof. Gill, the Director of Technical Education for Canada, also recom- 
mended a co-operative effort and suggested that the federal government 
would lend its financial support to the project. 


_.. the problem, considered from a national standpoint, can be really solved only 
by co-operation on the part of the provinces . . . If the Provincial Governments 
can agree on some form of co-operative action, I am sure the Federal Govern- 
ment will aid in solving the problem. It has been suggested to me that the 
Federal Government should organize and administer an institution for this 
purpose, because it is a national work. This is neither possible nor desirable. 
The Federal Government may help, but local initiative must not be destroyed.'® 
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With the encouragement of both Robertson and Gill, the Conference 
adopted the resolution that: 


The Federal Government and the various provinces co-operate to establish and 
maintain one central institution for the adequate training of special teachers 
for vocational education.!9 


For financial, constitutional or other reasons the federal government failed 
to support the resolution. 


The effects on the program were disastrous. The Annual Report of the 
Department of Labour for the year 1921-22 stated: 


The chief reason for the decrease in the rate of expansion (for 1921-22) is the lack 
of adequately trained teachers to undertake the work. In their efforts to take ad- 
vantage of the federal aid, the provinces, in some cases, entrusted the work to 
inexperienced teachers with the result that the work of these places has not been 
properly developed and in some places abandoned.?° 


Only one province, Ontario, ever established a teacher training institution 
during the life of the Act. For financial reasons, the other provinces were 
unable to do so. As a result, the quality of the training provided was 
generally admitted to be of a very low standard. 


The problem arose because the federal government had instituted a 
program for the whole country without examining the capacities of the 
individual provinces to undertake their share of the program. The federal 
government encouraged the provinces to take advantage of the offer of 
grants quickly and, as a result, the provinces were pushed into conducting 
a program without adequate preparation, thus to a large extent nullifying 
the objectives of the federal legislation. 


The success of any piece of legislation depends in part on the ability of 
officials concerned to administer the program equitably. The Technical 
Education Act unfortunately, did not lend itself to equitable administration. 
The federal government, which changed from Unionist to Liberal in 1921, 
did not seem interested in making a special effort to cope with a difficult 
problem. In 1919, Prof. L. W. Gill was appointed Director of Technical 
Education, and a year later A. W. Crawford was appointed as his assistant. 
Gill had drafted the agreements with the provinces, and was the only 
person with the necessary expertise to administer the Act. When he re- 
signed in 1921, Crawford was appointed to take his place. Crawford re- 
signed in 1929 after seven frustrating years. No new Director was appointed. 
While Crawford was ineffective, the conditions under which he worked 
were to a large extent the cause of his problems. He had only a small 
clerical staff and was solely responsible for dealing with the provinces. 
This was a difficult task for, as Gill explained: “According to the terms of 
the Act, technical education is defined broadly enough to cover almost any 
educational effort.”2! The problem of what kinds of work should receive 
federal grants was one with which Crawford had a great deal of difficulty 
and never succeeded in solving. In his report for 1923-24 he said: 


No fixed standards have been established by which the courses in the various 
schools can be compared, and it is a very difficult matter to determine the 
eligibility of certain courses for federal grants . . . Because of the varying in- 
dustrial conditions in each province and because of the newness of secondary 
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vocational education, a very liberal interpretation has been placed upon the for- 

going definition.”’22 
Crawford raised two other difficulties in the above statement. Some 
provinces, especially Saskatchewan, Manitoba, Prince Edward Island and 
Nova Scotia “lacked . . . interest in the development of industrial training.’’23 
The main interest of these provinces was agriculture, and although funds 
had been provided for agricultural instruction, the Agricultural Instruction 
Act terminated in 1923. The situation was most serious in Prince Edward 
Island. H. H. Shaw, Superintendent for Education in P.E.I. (P.E.I. had 
neither a Minister of Education nor Director of Technical Education), 
explained the situation to Crawford: 


I think that for our young people the greatest vocation is agriculture. The next 
greatest vocation is school teaching. The next is clerking in stores or businesses. 
These three vocations to my mind are about all we have. You are assisting the 
vocations in the different provinces, and you must take them as you find them. 
You have to see in what way you can best assist the vocations that need assis- 
tance.?4 


Crawford, however, took the position that provision for agricultural instruc- 
tion was not provided for in the Act. He told Shaw: 


If you find that it is impossible in Prince Edward Island to promote new work of 
the type the Act is intended to develop, I would say that unfortunately, you would 
be deprived of the benefits of the Act.?° 


It would appear then, that almost half of the provinces were faced with the 
dilemma of either changing their educational system to meet what they felt 
was not a provincial need or lose a federal grant. 


There was considerable pressure on the federal authorities to change 
their grant policies, perhaps the most important of which was the Royal 
Commission on Maritime Claims which stated that: 


In Prince Edward Island there are no large industries which would justify 
establishment of an institution for technical education. As agriculture is their 
principal interest, the Provincial Government suggested that the technical edu- 
cation legislation should be given a broad application in their case, and that 
agricultural education should be deemed to be covered by the term technical 
education. We recommend this suggestion to the favourable notice of the de- 
partment.?® 


A few years later the federal government accepted the recommendation. 


It was equally difficult to establish a national standard of technical 
education. The Federal Director was the only federal inspector of provincial 
programs, a task surely too onerous for a single person. Furthermore, as 
Crawford recognized, there were constitutional limits as to what action he 
could take. He told the Second National Conference on Technical Education 
in 1927: 


The Dominion Government has nothing whatever to do with the organization, 
administration and control of educational affairs in the provinces. All we can do, 
and all we hope to do, is to assist you in promoting the type of work which this 
Act is intended to promote .. .?” 


Yet the problem still remained. The Director found that “the character and 
quality of the work being done is not entirely satisfactory. If a reasonable 
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standard of efficiency were demanded before payments of federal money 
were made about one-half of the work which is now receiving a benefit 
from the grant would be excluded’’.28 Crawford, however, realized that: 


Courses in each province differ so greatly from similar courses in other provinces 
that it appears to be impossible to standardize. If that be true I would like it to be 
known. It would be useless to set up any standard only to find that some province 
could not reach it. For instance, the course that is now being carried on in 
Prince Edward Island would not be recognized as a vocational course in On- 
tarine:.”? 


With a growing sense of frustration, Crawford summed up the difficulties: 


I feel that as a Dominion Government official I should not undertake to inspect 
or criticize the work in any province. I should be free from that because it is a 
responsibility of the Provincial Government, not of the federal government. 
Unless the Provincial Governments are prepared to set up some standard which 
I can easily interpret, I am at a loss to know just how far to go. The mere fact of 
naming a course in a certain way and stating that the objective is so-and-so does 
not make it so, and I am not justified in paying grants simply because some- 
body tells me what objective he has in mind. Surely there must be some minimum 
standard that can be set up... Am I to set up the standard for such a province, or 
could not this Conference... set up some standard which would be my guide??° 


The Federal Director had no standard of issuing grants and no method of 
inspecting provincial work other than that of personal inspection. The Con- 
ference never did agree upon a national standard perhaps because of the 
diversity of interests across the nation. The British North America Act 
further bound the hands of the Federal Director by preventing him from 
imposing a national standard. 


In anticipation of the expiration of the Act in 1929, it was resolved “that 
this conference . . . strongly urge the continuance of the technical educa- 
tion grant for a further period of ten years after the expiration of the present 
Act in 1929.’’8! King’s announcement in 1928 that he would allow the Act 
to expire drew considerable protest from the Opposition and the provinces. 
Only Ontario had been able to draw its full allotment. Only 20 per cent of 
the $10,000,000 for the ten-year period had been distributed. Saskatchewan, 
Manitoba, Nova Scotia, and Prince Edward Island had not been able to 
draw half or more of their allotment. With this in mind the Federal Govern- 
ment agreed to pass the Technical Education Extension Act in 1929 per- 
mitting an unexpended portion of $10,000,000 to be carried forward and be 
available under the terms of the original Act during the next five years. 
The Government also agreed to permit the use of some funds for the pro- 
motion of agricultural instruction. The Depression however, curtailed 
provincial spending so the Act was extended for a further five years to 1939. 
As Table 1, shows, it was not until 1949 that Manitoba finally drew all of 
its allotment (see page 98). 

The Act, therefore, did have some success in that it encouraged an in- 
crease in enrolments. classes and construction, although mostly in the 
wealthier provinces. There are indications, however, that it did not provide 
industry with a ready supply of skilled manpower. The number of persons 
over 14 years of age employed in non-agricultural pursuits did increase by 
about 23 per cent from 1921 to 1931.32 More specifically the number of 
persons employed in the manufacturing and mechanical trades rose by 17 
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per cent.** There is no information available which would suggest that we 
can attribute these increases to the Technical Education Act. 


Perhaps a more vital question is whether the Act was successful on a 
national basis in both the quantity and quality of the manpower it created. 
It appears not to have been. Saskatchewan, Manitoba, Prince Edward Island 
and Nova Scotia were not really interested in the program and had drawn 
less than half of their allotted funds by the time the Act expired. The De- 
pression, which closely followed the expiration of the legislation severely 
reduced the need for skilled manpower, if there ever was such a need. 


Stamp concluded that “. .. the Technical Education Act of 1919 was not 
passed when the country faced a shortage of skilled workers, but rather at 
a time of industrial dislocation and slowdown’’.*4 When a more obvious 
need arose at the end of the 1930’s there was a serious shortage of labour. 


The quality of the program was seriously affected because the interests 
of the provinces were so diverse that no voluntary arrangements could be 
made to standardize the program. Federal administrators of whom there 
were too few) were unwilling to impose a uniform standard on the province 
for fear of intruding on the provincial jursidiction over education. As a 
result, funds were put to a wide variety of uses including agricultural edu- 
cation, which the originators of the legislation had not intended. Moreover, 
it was the wealthier provinces that were able to take the best advantage of 
the legislation so that educational opportunity was not equalized. 


1 R. M. Stamp, “Technical Education, the National Policy and Federal Provincial Relations in Canadian 
Education, 1899-1919,” in the Canadian Historical Review, Vol. No. 4, December, 1971, p. 404 
2 Tbid., p. 423. 


3 Canada, Department of Labour, Annual Report, 1927-28, p.156. + Ibid., 1919-20, p. 106. 
5 Ibid., p.106. §& Ibid.,p.105. 7 Ibid., 1927-28, p.156. §& Ibid., p. 156. 
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The Uses of Attention 


Ability to attend is considered in relation to mental retardation and 
learning disability. Following a theoretical and methodological treatment 
of certain aspects of attention, the use of attention as a criterion to dis- 
tinguish retarded from nonretarded children is described. Some 
suggestions for optimizing attention during teaching are offered. Models 
for viewing learning disability in terms of attention, arousal and infor- 
mation processing are discussed. It is suggested that there is a need to 
rationalize theory and practice in the areas of retardation and learning 
disability, taking account of individual differences in attention and in- 
formation integration. 


In your eyes will be the darkness of ignorance but your mind will retain a flicker 
of recognition. 
— Tagore 


We attend to internal events as much as we do to external ones. Ideas 
and internal schemas not only force themselves into one’s focus of attention, 
but “the flicker in the mind” can guide and maintain purposeful behavior. 
Attention is directional. It is an active, reconstructive, general cognitive 
function (Neisser, 1967). 


Attention to both external and internal events can be measured in the 
same manner; probably they share the same neural mechanisms. Methods 
for measuring attention physiologically usually include recordings of elec- 
trical properties of the brain, increments and decrements in heart rate, 
respiration, electrical conductance of the skin, and fluctuations in blood 
volume. Thoughts and other cognitive activities can influence these physio- 
logical measures as much as stimulation by external agents. 

As a child develops, he first attends to only external objects, but then 
around the age of two the idea of the object is also attended to. Perhaps 
the turning point is reached at the same time as the child learns to use 
speech and language. Schachtel (1959) has distinguished between auto- 
centric perception, which is confined to pleasure, pain, heat, cold and 
smell, and allocentric perception, which enables the child to have a grasp 
of the real world. Allocentric perception is representational. It involves 
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attending to conceptual schemata and is characteristic of adult attention. 
Attention is by no means passive; it is used actively by child and adult to 
reconstruct experience for higher cognitive functions. 


The methods of measuring attention described above are, in fact, 
measures of the orienting response. Pavlov (1928, 1941) describes the 
orienting response as the “What is it?” response. The orienting response 
is selective in that it is not indiscriminately evoked by any stimulus and it 
can be conditioned and extinguished. As a response to novelty or dis- 
crepancy, it serves the dual purpose of facilitating the reception of signi- 
ficant stimuli while protecting the organism from reacting to inconse- 
quential ones. Damage to the cerebral cortex often makes the organism 
attend indiscriminately to all sorts of stimuli in the environment. For this 
reason, the formation and maintenance of adequate orienting responses 
are often indices of a healthy cortex. 


Sokolov (1960, 1963) has put forward a neuronal model of the orienting 
response based on his own and Pavlov’s observations. Briefly, the model 
assumes the presence of a screening and an amplifying system in the cortex. 
The screening system incorporates a chain of neural cells which preserves 
information about the intensity, quality, duration and order of presentation 
of the stimuli. To these characteristics one may add the semantic charac- 
teristic when the stimulus is verbal. If an arriving stimulus does not match 
the information stored in the screening system, the orienting response is 
evoked via the amplifying system. The orienting response is thus not the 
result of indiscriminate stimulation by an external agent, but that of the 
noncoincidence of the stimulus and the neuronal screening model. The 
model can handle complex stimuli such as words and symbols as well as 
simple sensory stimuli. Essentially, it is an information measurement model 
which forms a program of stimulation and matches it with all in-coming 
stimulation in order to pick up discrepancies. The orienting response is a 
consequence of these signals of discrepancy. In Sokolov’s model, the activa- 
tion of the reticular formation by the screening model occupies a central role. 

In our laboratory we have looked at changes in the heart rate and the 
conductance of the skin as two basic measures of orienting response. We 
would ask a child to listen to a series of words that he knows and press a 
button every time a certain word such as “man” occurs in the series. Let 
us further suppose that the word “box” always preceded “man” in the 
series. In most children, as soon as they hear “man” the heart slows down 
for a couple of seconds and the electrical conductance of the skin increases 
significantly. Usually there is a delay of from 1 to 1.5 seconds between the 
presentation of the word and the occurrence of changes in heart rate and 
skin conductance. Some children not only show these reactions to the word 
“man”, which they are supposed to respond to by pressing a button, but 
also they respond to the warning signal “box” in anticipation of the word 
“man”. Other words in the series do not produce any noticeable reaction. 


Attention in retarded children 


Several research workers in the area of mental retardation have noted 
that the retardate suffers from attentional deficit and this contributes to 
most of his learning disabilities (Luria, 1963; Ellis, 1963; Zeaman and House, 
1963). The deficit is generally attributed to the retardate’s weak central 
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nervous system. The weakness may reflect an immaturity and the relative 
absence of integration in the central nervous mechanisms which, in its 
turn, might be the consequence of specific or diffuse cortical damage. 
Whereas most developmental psychologists would agree that the retardate 
has an immature central nervous system, the association of a pathological 
condition of the cortex to retardation appears to be favored mostly by 
Soviet workers. In any case, the consequences of a generally weak cortex 
are seen in the cognitive activities of the retardate. The critical symptom 
of an attentional deficit in the retardate is thought to be his proneness to 
distraction by irrelevant stimuli in the learning situation. It may be de- 
scribed as a disinhibition of orienting response. Often, such distractibility 
will reflect the lack of an efficient screening system by which only stimuli 
having recognized signal values arouse the orienting response of the 
normal subject. 

We have attempted to verify whether the retardate is really deficient 
in his attention by a series of experiments. Before carrying out these ex- 
periments, we expected, following Luria, that the retardates would give 
fewer orienting responses since their verbal system is too weak to maintain 
self-instructed behavior. The orienting responses in a learning situation, 
therefore, cannot be sustained by the retardate if we ask him to attend to 
the significant stimuli. Because of weakness in cortical functioning, the re- 
tardate cannot maintain an instructional set, hence he fails to concentrate 
and attends to “irrelevant” stimuli. 


First, we wish to describe an experiment on the habituation of orienting 
response. Habituation of orienting response follows when a stimulus is 
repeatedly presented without any consequence. It is a natural phenomenon, 
a way by which an organism checks itself from unnecessary expenditures 
of energy by not attending to stimuli which have no immediate significance. 
Complex stimuli such as words or nonsense syllables should habituate more 
slowly than the simple ones like light flashes or tones. Mentally retarded 
children may require a number of repetitions of a complex stimulus to 
form an adequate model of the stimulus. Then comparisons between the 
stimulus and the model can be carried out. A simple stimulus such as a pure 
tone, however, requires far fewer repetitions for a model to be formed. 
In one experiment, we presented a tone, familiar words such as “love” 
or “friend” and unfamiliar nonsense syllables such as “yuf’. We found that 
the: galvanic skin responses were evoked by the tone, the word and the 
nonsense syllable; but when each of these stimuli was repeated over and 
over again, the responses to tone habituated much faster than the responses 
to word and nonsense syllable. Since we were using severely retarded 
children as our subjects in this experiment, it seems that for them word and 
nonsense syllable were complex stimuli, whereas a tone was a simple 
stimulus. For normal children, however, one may find that familiar words 
like “love” or “friend” would be as simple and readily comprehensible as 
a tone, whereas a nonsense syllable would be the complex stimulus. 


Habituation of an orienting response such as a galvanic skin response 
can be resisted. It is achieved by making the stimulus an imperative signal 
for a motor response. An illustration is provided by an experiment where 
we compare retarded children with normal children of equal age. The task 
involved listening for half-an-hour to a series of six familiar words which 
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were auditorily presented by means of a tape recorder. The children were 
asked to detect the occurrence of the word “man” which was an imperative 
signal for button pressing. A preparatory signal word “box” always pre- 
ceded “man”. As mentioned before, the retarded children gave a signi- 
ficantly larger number of responses to the imperative signal “man”, 
whereas the normals gave a greater number of responses to the preparatory 
signal which was “box”. Why did the imperative signal evoke more 
frequent responses for the retarded? It has been observed that the less 
firmly established the response, the greater would be the galvanic skin 
response. It seems logical to conclude that the retardates could not expect 
the occurrence of the imperative stimulus as strongly as the normals did. 
For the retarded children, the greater frequency of the galvanic skin re- 
sponse was a sign of the uncertainty experienced by them. 


We have seen that a stimulus ceases to evoke an orienting response 
within a few presentations if it is not attached to a motor response. How- 
ever, if it is given a signal value, the orienting response is again elicited by 
the stimulus. The signal value of the stimulus can be given through in- 
structions. It was demonstrated very clearly in an experiment where we 
first let the orienting response habituate to a certain stimulus, and then 
reinstated it through instructions. In order to establish habituation, the 
subject was asked merely to listen to some words such as “boy” and “chair” 
for about six minutes. At the end of this period the galvanic skin responses 
which we were using as an index of orienting response decreased sub- 
stantially, but it was quickly reinstated by asking the subject to press a 
button as soon as he heard one of the words such as “boy” and to do 
nothing when he heard the word “chair”. The orienting response to “boy” 
was immediately reinstated, whereas the orienting response for “chair” 
continued to be low and infrequent. In none of these experiments could we 
find gross differences between the normal and the retarded child’s ability 
to attend to words which have a signal value, and not to attend to those 
which are irrelevant. 


We have successfully demonstrated the use of instructions for estab- 
lishing signal meaning as well as to inhibit attention to signals which have 
lost their meaning. It must be remembered that the orienting responses 
are autonomic changes, and are not voluntary; but their evocation and 
inhibition are mediated by cognitive processes. These cognitive processes 
control changes both in heart rate and in electrical conductance of the skin 
in retardates as effectively as in normal subjects. 


Optimal conditions for attention 


We have now carried out at least five studies in which normals and re- 
tardates were compared. A general deficit in attention, as indicated by the 
orienting response, was not found in the retarded children in any of these 
studies (Das, in press; Das & Bower, 1971; Bower & Das, 1972). This 
may be due to two special features in our experiment. Neither the young 
retardate nor the normal child has a fully developed verbal system. Hence it 
is difficult for him to maintain a response to self-instruction. However, at a 
mental age of five or better, the normal child, as well as the retarded child, 
begins to regulate simple motor acts through speech (Luria, 1961). We 
have used retarded children above a mental age of six years and perhaps 
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that is why orienting responses were efficiently maintained through the 
verbal instructions given by the experimenter. The instructions are in- 
teriorized by the subject; they produce an internal set which persists 
throughout the experiment. 


The other reason for the efficiency with which the retardates per- 
formed the attentional tasks is to be found in the nature of the learning 
environment and the task itself. The tasks did not demand other abilities, 
such as comprehension or memory, in great measure. They were tasks 
demanding only attention. The learning environment was special. It was a 
noise-free laboratory environment without any distractions. The laboratory 
was bland, painted neutral grey, soundproofed, and had no distractors 
such as pictures or calendars. This laboratory environment was in contrast 
to the usual classroom for retarded children which has several distracting 
items: the dress and mannerisms of the teacher, the paintings and other 
handwork of children on the wall, and the activities and noise produced by 
other children in the classroom. Within our controlled setting, instructions 
could effectively draw the attention of the retarded children to the salient 
features of the task. If the implications of our findings can be generalized, 
we would suggest the use of verbal instructions to direct and guide the 
subject’s attention, not only in academic programs, but even in non- 
academic classes such as arts and crafts. A special feature of our task was 
its duration of 20 to 25 minutes. This short duration, associated with familiar 
stimuli and involving minimal learning in the task, apparently optimized 
maintenance of attention. It seems reasonable to suggest that when task 
difficulty is increased, the task duration should be reduced to maintain the 
same level of attention. Perhaps, in ordinary classroom learning, the 
material to be learned should be presented not only in graduated steps, but 
the duration of the lesson should be shorter than 20 minutes. It is worth- 
while to explore the possibility of short periods of learning in an isolated 
noise-free environment interspersed with recreational activity periods of 
longer duration. 


Attention, arousal and learning disability 


The measures of attention such as the galvanic skin response and heart 
rate have been used traditionally as measures of emotion or arousal. 
Arousal is closely related to the balance between excitation and inhibition 
in the central nervous system. The seat of arousal seems to be in the brain 
stem, especially in a structure called the reticular formation. The reticular 
formation is essential for understanding the orienting response. The 
screening and amplifying neuronal model proposed by Sokolov is inti- 
mately related to the functions of the reticular formation. For example, 
excitation is influenced by the reticular structure of the mesencephalic and 
the diencephalic areas, while the bulbous section of the reticular formation 
exercises predominantly an inhibitory action. Consequently, the stimulation 
of the ascending reticular formation facilitates galvanic skin responses, 
while removal or suppression of this reticular area significantly raises the 
threshold of galvanic skin responses to peripheral stimulation. What this 
means, essentially, is that an interaction exist between the emotional 
and orienting components of an organism’s reaction to significant or novel 
stimuli. 
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Any professional, working with retarded or “learning disabled” children, 
notices a wide variety of individual differences in behavior. These dif- 
ferences can be grouped in three classes in terms of excitation and in- 
hibition. There is the excitable type showing a high level of arousal, the 
inhibitory type with a low arousal level, and the balanced type where 
excitatory and inhibitory processes are in equilibrium (Luria, 1963). The 
first group could be called hyperactive, the second hypoactive. The hyper- 
active child, in whom excitation predominates over inhibition, finds it hard 
to establish complex forms of behavior where certain responses have to be 
suppressed and others have to be facilitated. He shows marked distrac- 
tibility while doing a task; a simple question by the teacher, or the ringing 
of bells outside, may distract him completely so that he can no longer go on 
with the task. The hypoactive child is usually a slow child. He takes too 
long to acquire a response, and once acquired, the response fades away 
quickly. He is slow to take out his books, slow to gather his things when 
school is over, slow in asking questions or giving an answer. 

At this point, it is instructive to compare the symptoms of the minimally 
brain-damaged child with the characteristics of the three types of children. 
Generally, it would seem that most of the characteristics of the typical 
brain-damaged child described by Strauss and Kephart (1955) would 
compare with the clinical group in which excitation dominates over inhi- 
bition. Strauss and Kephart list the following characteristics for the brain- 
damaged child: distractibility, breakdown of inhibition (mostly social), a 
high response intensity given by the children, and lastly, perseveration of 
the past response, even when it is no longer required. Each of the above is 
also a recognizable trait of the “excitable child” in Luria’s classification 
(1963). According to Strauss and Kephart, however, the chief difficulty of 
these children is in spatial integration. These authors observed that the 
brain-damaged child has an incapacity to see simultaneously. Perhaps he 
always sees succession and only rarely can combine these successive 
events into simultaneous impressions. What of the four characteristics of 
the brain-damaged child? According to Strauss and Kephart, it seems that 
forced responsiveness to stimuli, distractibility, foreground-background 
disturbances, perseveration and the like can be traced to this primary dis- 
turbance or deficiency relating to the child’s inability to see simultaneously. 


It would appear, from the theory of Strauss, that the typical learning- 
disabled or minimally brain-damaged child should be hyperactive. How- 
ever, if one accepts Luria’s classification, it is not necessary that all 
learning-disabled children should be hyperactive. They could as well be 
hypoactive. Typically, though, clinicians concerned with learning dis- 
abilities do not take into account the slow child (in whom inhibition pre- 
dominates) and the balanced child, who is neither hyper- nor hypoactive, but 
who might be weak in forming new habits as well as in breaking old ones. 


, We would like to propose that the relationship between level of intel- 
ligence and the level of arousal is orthogonal. We come across the hyper- 
active-bright child as well as the hyperactive-dull child. Some learning 
disability clinicians may limit their research to the hyperactive-bright child 
only. Similarly, we find in our classrooms bright children who are some- 
what slow, as well as dull children who are slow. Indeed, in certain sub- 
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cultures, speed in performance is differentially reinforced. In a particular 
group, speed may be emphasized, whereas in another group accuracy and 
persistence may be preferred to speed. In the context of this double system 
of co-ordinates—intelligence and arousal—where can we place the learning 
disabled or the so-called minimally brain-damaged child? Perhaps a 
learning-disabled child may be found in all quadrants except one—the slow 
and bright quadrant. It is at best artifical to consider only the hyper- 
active-bright child as learning disabled, as some specialists maintain. 


The area of learning disability is characterized by capricious definitions 
and labelling. Frequently, minimal brain damage or learning disability is 
confounded with the condition of mental retardation. The distinction 
between the two (that is, retardation and minimal brain damage) appears 
to be fixed by IQ—the deficient child with IQ less than 100 is labelled 
retarded, whereas a child with IQ above 100 is called minimally brain- 
damaged, even when both may display identical sets of symptoms (cf. 
Wender, 1971). Strictly speaking, learning disability should be identified 
in terms of a perceived difficulty in learning school subjects such as reading, 
writing and arithmetic. A child who has the potential to learn these skills, 
and yet has trouble in demonstrating efficiency in any one of them, could 
be justifiably called learning disabled. On the other hand, the label 
“minimal brain dysfunction” connotes a hypothetical etiological state of 
the brain which may cause certain behavioral dysfunctions, most of which 
become apparent only when the child enters school at the age of five or 
six. Therefore, the behavioral signs of learning disability and minimal 
brain damage are inextricably blended. It seems impossible to separate the 
symptoms of one from the manifestations of the other. For all practical 
purposes, it may be best to regard the minimally brain-damaged child as 
equivalent to the learning disabled child. Authorities in the field (Wender, 
1971; Haywood, 1968) would concur with such a view. 


But the relation between excitation-inhibition balance and minimal 
brain dysfunction is not as clear as we wish it to be. One may ask if the 
Strauss children and the predominantly excitatory type in Luria’s category 
should share the same kind of cortical dysfunction. For instance, consider 
the effect of cortical excitation on arousal, and contrast this with the effect 
of cortical inhibition. Eysenck (1967) has hypothesized that cortical excita- 
tion is behaviorally manifested as the inhibition of autonomic responses. 
In contrast, cortical inhibition is manifested in behavioral arousal or an 
augmentation of autonomic activities. The brain-damaged children 
studied by Strauss may in fact be cortically inhibited. This might be sup- 
ported by the fact that there has been an increased use of amphetamines 
to control excitability in the minimally brain-damaged children. Amphe- 
tamine has a paradoxical effect of quieting or depressing the brain- 
damaged child, whereas it acts as an excitant for an adult. If one assumes 
the level of cortical inhibition to be high in the brain-damaged child, then 
amphetamines being excitants would decrease the level of cortical inhi- 
bition which would then result in a greater cortical control of autonomic 
processes. Wender considers the amphetamine test as crucial evidence in 
classifying a child as minimally brain-damaged. 


It is apparent from the above discussion that one needs a rational 
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model for interpreting the behavior of the brain-damaged child and sub- 
sequently to design appropriate remedial procedures. Such a model cannot 
be arrived at as a by-product of psychometric testing because the majority 
of tests given for detecting basic deficiencies in the so-called learning 
disabled or brain-damaged child do not often have either a sound theo- 
retical basis or practical validity. It is noticed that the difference between 
a learning disabled child and his classmate in a certain test may disappear 
once the tester controls for IQ. In other words, variations in performance 
on diagnostic tests of learning disability may not exist when one partials 
out the effect of intelligence. Some widely used tests, such as Frostig’s, 
have a high loading on general intelligence. Apart from these theoretical 
considerations, when one looks at the practical validity of such tests and the 
remediation procedures they recommend, one is surprised to find that the 
remediation improves the test behavior itself, and does not generalize to 
compensate for the academic deficiency for which the child was referred 
to a clinic in the first place. 


Learning disability and information integration 


A rationale for viewing minimal brain dysfunction or learning disability 
may be suggested here. School learning in the lower grades may be simply 
considered as consisting of two basic processes: the registration of infor- 
mation and the processing of information. Registration involves sensory 
perception and communication to appropriate areas of the cortex where 
further analysis may be carried out. Since all incoming information at any 
given moment cannot be registered, the child has to select and screen the 
information that he receives. In other words, registration is a directional 
process, and may reflect active search and thinking. One can describe it 
as selective attention and concentration, a variant of which we study under 
the orienting response. 


As mentioned previously, it is hard to separate the components of arousal 
from attentional responses such as the orienting response. Therefore, in- 
dividual differences in arousal level become important when registration 
of information is considered. If the child is prone to distraction because 
of an abnormally high arousal level, then the presentation of the task 
should take this into account. On the other hand, if the child is hypoactive, 
slow to be aroused, the learning situation should be designed to offer a 
relatively greater amount of stimulation rather than to minimize the number 
of stimuli. In short, individual differences in attention should be considered. 
After information is registered, the analysis and integration of the infor- 
mation plays a critical role in learning. Information can be processed in 
sequence or in a parallel form. Luria (1966) calls this successive and 
simultaneous synthesis. In simultaneous synthesis, the child is required to 
arrange the input in a simultaneous array in order to arrive at the judge- 
ment, whereas in successive synthesis the input must be arranged in se- 
quence. I have recently used a set of tests which measures successive and 
simultaneous integration (Das, 1972, 1973). Factor analysis of these tests 
showed that tests such as Progressive Matrices, Figure Copying and Memory 
for Designs have a high loading on simultaneous integration, whereas 
other tests such as Short-Term Memory and Serial Recall have high 
loadings on the successive integration factor. In addition to these two 
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factors, we also obtained a third factor which appears to be the speed 
with which information is processed. Thus, if the problem of the learning 
disabled child does not lie in the area of attention, but of information pro- 
cessing, then one has to determine whether a child experiences difficulties 
in simultaneous-spatial integration or in successive-temporal integration. 
We have already referred to the fact that the minimally brain-damaged 
child described by Strauss experiences particular difficulty in simultaneous 
processing. Once the difficulty of the child in the area either of simultaneous 
or successive integration, or the speed of integration, is identified, then 
appropriate remedial procedures could be instituted. For example, if a child 
has problems with simultaneous integration, alternative methods of 
teaching which lay emphasis on successive integration may be devised. 


Conclusions 


Attention is thus found to be a critical variable in considering the 
learning abilities of mentally retarded and “learning disabled” children. 
With regard to the retarded child, an extension of the conditions prevalent 
in the laboratory to the learning situation in school should be given 
serious consideration. Distractibility is not unmanageable; for, it was 
observed in a number of studies in our laboratory, that the retardate’s 
attention as indexed by the orienting response could be evoked and main- 
tained as efficiently as it could be in nonretarded samples. 


The relationship between orienting response and arousal needs to be 
considered in the context of individual differences in arousal level. The 
hyperactive child is only one of possibly three types of children, the others 
being the hypoactive and the balanced types. Although the “learning 
disabled” or “minimally brain-damaged” child is usually identified with 
the hyperactive child, it does not seem quite justified to do so. It is suggested 
that the relationship between intelligence and arousal level is orthogonal 
and that the “learning disabled” and the mentally retarded children can be 
assigned to one of the four quadrants of the co-ordinates, depending on 
their IQ and arousal level. From another point of view, the learning 
disabled child may be considered to have problems with the registration 
and integration of information. Information registration is closely related 
to the orienting response, whereas integration may involve at least three 
abilities—simultaneous and successive integration, and the speed of inte- 
gration. In remedial work with the learning disabled child, it is important 
to determine the source of his difficulty in terms of information processing, 
and then formulate a remedial program. 
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Soviet Studies in Language Acquisition 


This article surveys the special theories and empirical studies of language 
acquisition carried out by Soviet psychologists, especially in the period 
since 1950. The basic principles of materialism, historicism and social 
reference characteristic of Soviet Marxist psychology are placed in 
contrast to certain current tendencies in American linguistics. The re- 
levance of the Soviet experimental studies for the understanding of 
child development is brought out. 


Most of the Soviet studies of language have been carried out by, and for, 
psychologists, so it is necessary at the outset to characterize Soviet psycho- 
logy. It is a much more monolithic field than American or European 
psychology, because from about 1923 attempts have been made to base it 
on a single theory: dialectical materialism. This has succeeded from about 
1955. This philosophy has three basic principles which must be followed. 
First, psychology must be materialistic, not idealistic. Consciousness is a 
reflection of outer, material reality. Matter is primary, and consciousness 
is derivative. Thus there is no dichotomy between thought and matter. 
All mentalistic theories postulating “innate” mental processes are rejected 
automatically. Rather than being an object of philosophical inquiry, mental 
processes must be investigated scientifically in the field of physiology 
(Simon, 1957). This view obviously owes much to the pioneering work of 
Pavlov. 

Secondly, psychology must take a historical view. Not static phenomena, 
but the development of the formation of mental processes must be the 
object of study. All things must be studied in their movement and change; 
and in connection with other related phenomena (Luria, 1959). Movement 
is conceived of not just as mechanical motion; movement can be in quality 
too. Matter in motion is primary; this “generates’”’ everything else (Simon, 
1957). 

Thirdly, psychological activity is considered to be social activity. Social 
circumstances determine mental development. Changes in the form of the 
child’s activity can cause changes in the organization of his mental pro- 
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cesses; therefore education, a different kind of social interchange, can be 
of key importance in mental development (Simon, 1957). 

Since Pavlov influenced much subsequent psychology, it is necessary 
to know what theories he proposed and what terminology he used. Even 
those Soviet psychological studies which do not fit in with Pavlovian theory 
use this terminology so as to conform to the “party line”. Pavlov was the 
discoverer of the conditioned reflex, and concluded that all higher nervous 
activity is effected through the mechanism of unconditioned and condi- 
tioned reflexes. It is the cerebral cortex that forms new connections between 
the organism and the environment; nervous processes are behind all psy- 
chological processes (Simon, 1957). Pavlov also found that words are also 
environmental stimuli in special ways, that language and speech con- 
stitute a “second signal system” (Simon, 1957). 


Some terms important in reading Soviet studies are: 

“temporal connection’ means a conditioned reflex, and refers to the neural 
connection made in the cortex relating the organism to his environment. 

“a signal system” is a system of secondary “conditional” stimuli that 
trigger responses. 

“excitation” refers to the process of stimulation which activates a response 
and is opposed to “inhibition”, the repression of a response. 

“the law of irradiation” refers to the fact that excitation and inhibition 
begin in a focal point of the brain and then radiate, or spread, to other 
areas, causing a “generalization” of their effect. 

“the law of concentration” refers to a narrowing of the focus of excitation 
or inhibition causing discrimination between stimull. 

Pavlov developed an extremely complex and detailed concept of the 

organism as a self-regulating system, functioning in and adjusting to the 

environment through a learning process which is mediated through asso- 
ciation processes operating at the cortical level. His views are radically 
different from those of the American school of behaviourism—Watson, 

Guthrie, Lashley, Skinner. 


An important difference between American and Soviet psychology lies 
in the definition of the function of psychological study. The Soviet interest 
in psychology is mainly based on the belief that it is a means of helping 
create the new “Soviet citizen”, of providing a “scientific foundation for 
directing the development of the individual.” (Kostyuk, 1968). Psychology 
is used as a basis for educational policies, the problem of child development 


being of central concern. These differences are reflected in Soviet language 
research. 


“The Psychology of Speech” 


The source of mental processes is social, and they develop in communi- 
cation with their people. The central process of the child’s intellectual de- 
velopment is the transmission through adults of knowledge; this trans- 
mission is by speech. Thus, the study of speech, the basic means of 
communication, has always been an essential part of Soviet psychology. 
(Luria, 1959). 

Taking a historical approach, Soviet psychologists believe that the 
phylogenesis (changing of the animal to the human brain) and the onto- 
genesis of consciousness (mental development from the child to the adult) 
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are dependent on language and speech. Much research has gone into 
investigating the exact relationship of thought and language. 


In terms of phylogenesis, Vygotsky summarized research with animals 
showing that speech and thought arise from different roots in animals; 
their thinking is unrelated to speech. For example, apes have the necessary 
vocal apparatus for speech, but they do not speak; they use sounds only 
as a means of expressing emotional states. Intellectually, they are capable 
of using signs functionally, but their thought is related to vision and not to 
the articulatory system. When solving a problem, such as getting food which 
is out of reach, they must see the solution—a stick—before they can figure 
out what to do. There is no close correspondence between thought and 
speech in apes as there is in man (Vygotsky, 1962). 


Ontogenetically, thought and speech development in man are not 
congruent, nor even parallel. There is a pre-intellectual phase of speech, 
in which children use sounds for emotional release. There is also a pre- 
speech phase of thought development, in which children learn to use tools 
in the same way as apes. At age two, the thought and speech lines con- 
verge: thought becomes verbal, speech becomes rational. At this stage, 
the child actively seeks out names for things, rather than passively 
listening to words spoken to him. Before two, his learning of the names of 
objects is a matter of conditioned responses, in which repetition of a word 
in connection with a given object finally becomes a connection in the child’s 
mind. This involves only the first system of signals as in animal subjects. 
After two, the child is himself curious about words, and begins to use them 
creatively (Vygotsky, 1962). In this way, the child passes over to the second 
signal system, uniquely characteristic of human beings. 


Since philosophically, Soviet psychologists reject all mentalistic theories 
and refuse to view any one thing, such as verbal processes, in isolation 
from others and not as part of a total environment with mutually interacting 
parts, Soviet speech research has always been “psycholinguistical.” The 
term itself was not used until 1967, by A. A. Leontiev. Before that it had 
been called “the psychology of speech” (Slobin, 1969). 


A comparison of recent Soviet and American psycholinguistic studies 
shows the interesting fact that the two lines of thought, so different in 
origin, seem to be converging. Americans have discovered more recently 
than the Soviets that the investigation of language cannot be carried on 
in isolation, since speech is a social, and a psychological, as well as a lin- 
guistic activity. In a lecture, George Lakoff has ventured to say that there 
is no real distinction between competence and performance; that gramma- 
ticality is not an abstract category but is connected with concrete instances 
of conversation. Soviets linguists would agree whole heartedly. For example, 
Raevsky states that the opposition of language and speech (language is 
social and speech individual) by foreign authors is artificial; both language 
and speech are social (Raevsky, 1958). 


Secondly, the pendulum of American thought is swinging away from 
Chomsky’s mentalistic “innateness” theories. To say that children possess 
an innate capacity for language is hardly an explanation for their amazing 
acquisition of such complex structures. Soviet research on the phylogenetic 
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development of speech, and studies of the relationship of thought and 
speech are more illuminating. 

Americans are also beginning to examine psycholinguistic data for 
possible uses in education. A. E. Suprun (1968) was incredulous that 
Chomsky could make such a statement as “no one teaches the child 
(language)”; the Soviet view is that society teaches the child, and that 
greater knowledge of how children learn will make society’s task easier. 


Child acquisition of language: psychological emphases 

Soviet research on the acquisition of a first language emphasizes the 
functions that speech performs and how these functions are related to the 
development of speech. The first and most basic function of language is 
communication (social interchange). This is accomplished even before 
any speech sounds can be produced by the infant by intonation patterns. 
R. V. Tonkovo-Yampol’skaya studied “the development of speech intona- 
tion in infants during their first two years of life.”” She found that intonation 
has definite physical characteristics that are related in a unique structure, 
which she terms the “‘intoneme.” By correlating an electroacoustical analysis 
of intonograms with observation of the emotional state and behavior of the 
infants while they were producing the sounds, she answered the questions: 
does the cry of a newborn baby have any intonational structure? What are 
the intonations in the babbling of the 0 to 1 year old? Are they communi- 
cative? What are the characteristics of the intonation repertory of infants 
in the second year? 


Her data showed that the cry of a newborn infant does have an intona- 
tional structure. In fact, comparing these with adult intonogram patterns, 
she found that the adult discomfort intonation is the same as that of the 
newborn baby. The 2-month old has two intonations, for comfort and dis- 
comfort. Between 3-6 months, two more intonations are added, happiness 
and laughter. It is definitely intonation that communicates these emotional 
states to the adult, because often the phonetic components are the same. 
Between 6-12 months, new intonations arise: exclamatory delight, and re- 
questing, probably learned by imitation of adults. During the second year, 
only the questioning intonation is added; at this age more energy is being 
spent on phonetic and morphemic mastery than on intonation (R. Tonkovo- 
Yampol’skaya, 1969). 

Although the evidence is not conclusive, such a study calls our attention 
to an area that foreign language teaching has often neglected: intonation 
as an integral part of the language and a basic requirement for communi- 
cation. No matter how complete the student’s mastery of the phonetic and 
syntactic features of a language, the wrong intonation patterns will con- 
stitute a strong foreign accent. A greater emphasis on intonation in the early 
stages might allow for more communicative drills; in the early stages of 
learning a new language, when students have very limited vocabularies 
and sentence patterns, it is difficult to put them in communicative 
situations. If they were taught intonation patterns first, perhaps along with 
other non-linguistic means of communication such as gesture, initial 
dialogues would be more interesting. 


Language does not arise automatically in humans. Wild children who 
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grow up without human contact do not acquire language. The Soviet view 
is that children’s speech arises only out of a need for communication with 
adults and with other children. A. R. Luria has carried out an interesting 
investigation proving this point, using a set of twins who had retarded 
speech but no mental retardation; their speech deficiency was partly 
congenital and partly due to their social situation. Twins occasionally have 
retarded speech since they are together constantly and know each other 
so well they don’t need to express themselves verbally. Up to the time they 
were 2 years old they knew no words; at 22 they knew ‘““mama” and “papa”, 
at 4 they had their own autonomous language they used with each other 
and a few real words they used with adults only. 


Their “autonomous language” consisted lexically 84.3% of very common 
or distorted words, and 11.7% of autonomous words which had meaning 
for them alone. Single words applied to whole groups of objects, such as 
“makoka” (morkovka—carrot) for carrots, turnips, plums, and even water- 
melons! Certain objects had several names, such as “abaka” and “abba” 
for sobaka (dog). 20% of all their spoken words were their own names. 
Obviously, these words could have no fixed meaning; their meaning was 
determined by the concrete activity going on (this is called “synpraxic” 
speech). There was no “grammar”; the word was completely interlocked 
with activity in 92-94% of all cases. Similarly, they did not understand 
speech when it was not connected to a concrete situation, and did not 
understand grammatical features. (While playing that they were on a boat, 
they were asked, ““Where are you going?” They answered, “The boat.’’) 


In order to determine how much the social situation determines language 
acquisition, the twins were placed in separate kindergarten classes. After 
only 3 months, they started using real speech; there was an increase in their 
real vocabulary, extended phrases of the subject-verb-object type arose, 
and speech took on planning and narrative functions as well as accom- 
panying concrete activity. Synpraxic speech fell to 44% and 60% of all 
speech. Thus, with a change in their social situation, the structure of the 
twins’ speech changed rapidly and drastically in lexicon, grammaticality 
and function (Luria, 1959). 


Luria’s conclusion that grammatical speech will not arise if there is no 
objective necessity for speech communication reveals one of the basic . 
weaknesses of foreign language teaching. Students are often drilled and 
drilled on grammatical points, but seldom given the opportunity to com- 
municate in a real situation: they rarely need to use the language. Perhaps 
real communication, and not just the formation of “habits” is what is neces- 
sary in the classroom. Communicative drills, in which there is no control of 
response and in which the teacher’s reaction is to what is said and not how 
it is said might help solve the problem of the student who can zip through 
pattern drills and exams without being able to speak an original sentence. 


The second function of language is to aid the development of thought 
processes. Thought and speech have a dialectical relationship; thought 
processes influence speech, and speech changes thought processes. The 
Soviets dismiss the theory that thought and speech are the same; that one 
always thinks in language; they also dismiss the theory that there is an 
absolute disjunction between speech and thought. 
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Vygotsky agrees with Piaget in Piaget’s demonstration that the difference 
between adult and child thinking is qualitative and not quantitative: the 
ability to think evolves during the course of one’s life. However, Piaget 
theorized that the evolution of thought is from autism (in which there is no 
adaptation to external reality) through egocentrism (concern only with self), 
to adult, socialized speech. During the period of egocentrism, speech is 
most often in the form of a monologue: Piaget concluded that this is purely 
individual speech, a symptom of an egocentric consciousness with no real 
function (Vygotsky, 1962). Challenging this analysis, Vygotsky performed 
several experiments proving that monologue is not “individual speech”. 
“If egocentric speech is from a lack of socialization, then the less the op- 
portunity for social contact, the greater should be the amount of egocentric 
speech.” Observing children alone, with other children, and with adults, 
Vygotsky found that children talk the least to themselves in a problem- 
solving situation when they are alone and there is no possible illusion of 
social exchange; they used the most “egocentric speech” with an unfamiliar 
adult present. When obstacles to the activity were set up, monologue in- 
creased even more. Vygotsky’s conclusion is that “egocentric speech” is 
really social, arising from the desire of children to work with adults. When 
the adult is not familiar enough for the child to get direct help from him 
in completing a problem, the child carries on a dialogue with himself to try 
to imagine what help that adult might give. The functions of monologue 
are to plan action, and to formulate the problem in the case of obstacles. 
Egocentric speech occurs when the child transfers the social forms of speech 
he has learned to inner personal functions, and is an integral part of the 
development of his thought processes. It helps him learn to solve problems 
for himself; in a later stage of development, it becomes inner speech. Thus 
Vygotsky sees development moving in an opposite direction to Piaget’s 
theory: from social to individual speech (El’konin, 1958). 


Experiments by A. M. Levshina also showed that egocentric speech is 
not a simple function of maturation. The child’s first speech is synpraxic; 
the meaning of an utterance is dependent on the situation; but even this 
speech is directed toward another person and is social in function. 
According to Levshina’s findings, speech evolves from synpraxic to ‘“con- 
textual” speech, in which meaning is revealed in the context of the utterance 
itself. This more complex form of speech cannot occur until the acquisition 
of grammar, which allows for the organization of speech (El’konin, 1958). 
Luria’s experiment with the twins also attests to the fact speech cannot 
fulfill any other function than an accompaniment to action until a certain 
level of mastery of language is achieved. Only after acquiring a minimal 
knowledge of grammar could the twins use speech in narration and descrip- 
tion and in planning future activity (Luria, 1959). 


Since synpraxic speech is the simplest use of language, situational op- 
portunities for speech communication in which meanings are partly de- 
termined by the external situation should constitute the first phase in prac- 
ticing a foreign language. Only later, after grammatical structures have 
been learned, should the student be required to use language for the more 
complex tasks of describing, narrating, and planning. 


One of the most researched aspects of the relation of language and 
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thought is the work on “generalization”. Again taking the developmental 
point of view, Vygotsky sees the following stages. First, a word designates 
a “heap” of objects, grouped by chance. Asked to find all “cubes’’, the 
child picks out those objects closest at hand or simply randomly. The second 
stage is thinking in “complexes”. Here, objects are associated under one 
name by real perceptual bonds, usually a single attribute. For example, 
blocks of a similar size may be grouped, or blocks of one color. The child 
may pick out all the triangles from a group at this stage, but his choice 
will be based on perceptual similarities, not on an understanding of the 
concept “triangle”. Asked to describe the objects chosen, he will not be 
able to say that they all have three sides. Often then, a child and an adult 
will use the same word to name the same object; however the meaning of 
the word will not be the same for the child and the adult. True concept 
formation, typical of adult thinking, abstracts out common elements; similar 
objects are grouped according to a remembered system of attributes. (Vy- 
gotsky, 1962). Complex thinking establishes relationships between objects. 
For example, a child and an adult may see a dog and say “‘dog’’, but while 
the adult means a specific type of four-legged animal, the child may simply 
mean “something plushy.” 


Another way of talking about the development of thought processes is 
in terms of the first and second signal systems. The use of words differs 
in children and adults in that, initially, the word is part of the first signal 
system. The spoken word is an auditory stimulus causing a conditioned 
reflex just like any other external stimulus. When the adult names an object, 
usually accompanying his speech with gestures, the child has an orienting 
reaction toward the object named (Raevsky, 1958). Or, if asked to name a 
certain object, the child is rewarded for the correct word, this is still part 
of the first signal system. The second signal system is not operating 
until the child learns to react not to the sound but to the meaning of a word. 
This occurs when the child will not only name an object after being shown 
it or speak out of an emotional reaction, but will voluntarily produce words. 
He will talk before being shown an object when he wants it, or when he 
wants to evoke a reaction in the adult. (Raevsky, 1958). This occurs during 
the second year. 


However, the second signal system is not suddenly acquired but also 
goes through developmental stages. In the two and three year old, the 
second signal system is not strong enough to overcome kinesthetic re- 
actions. In one experiment, children were told to press a rubber bulb on a 
red light but not on green. The excitement of pressing the rubber bulb is 
too strong to be inhibited by verbal instruction. The child impulsively 
presses on both red and green, and does not see his mistake (Luria, 1963). 
In older children of about five, they verbalize the rule and follow it without 
being distracted by kinesthetic elements. Another experiment conditioned 
children of various ages to respond to a loud bell (first signal system), and 
then paired the bell with the statement, “There is no bell.’ In younger 
children, the response was not affected by the verbal statement; but the 
older the child, the greater was the inhibition of the response when the 
stimulus was verbally denied (Slobin, 1966, p. 383). At this age when speech 
stimuli can regulate external stimuli, the second signal system is fully 
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operative; the ability to use speech in this way is a uniquely human phe- 
nomenon. 

In terms of neural connections, the second signal system is characterized 
by a special type of connection that is formed in an abrupt fashion. This 
type of connection underlies all human intelligent behavior. In animals 
and babies, conditioning requires many repetitions of a “stimulus-re- 
sponse”, constant reinforcement is necessary. Using words, a response 
can become strong in a single trial (Luria, 1969). 


Soviet research on the relationship between language and thought 
points up the fallacy of a too direct application of the ways children learn 
to speak to the second language learning situation of adults. Children’s 
acquisition of language is part of a maturational process, and part of their 
process of mental development in which their mode of thinking is completely 
different in quality as well as in quantity from that of adults. 


Language is acquired through the need for communication, through 
maturation of the nervous system, in an intimate interrelationship with 
the development of thought, and through adult instruction. Another aspect 
of Luria’s experiment with the twins was to study the effect of speech 
instruction on speech acquisition. After the twins were separated, only one 
of the twins was given speech training. He spent time with an adult every 
day and was made to answer questions, to name objects, to repeat 
complete sentences, and to desrcibe pictures. After 3 months, his synpraxic 
speech had dropped by 50% as compared with 28% for the untrained twin. 
After 10 months, the untrained twin cuaght up as far as percentages of 
synpraxic to narrative and planning speech, but the trained twin used more 
different kinds of sentence constructions and his sentences were more 
grammatical (Luria, 1959). 


This situation is more analogous to foreign language learning than is 
first language acquisition in the normal child, in which maturational 
processes are also at work. Both the twins and the foreign language student 
are physically and intellectually capable of learning a language. Luria’s 
study refutes the extreme view that students should be allowed to say 
anything anyway that they please, and that their own innate knowledge 
about language will see them through. Instruction by an adult clearly 
hastens the learning process. 


In a study of the influence of instruction on concept formation, Vygotsky 
found that taught knowledge differs from that acquired through ex- 
perience. Spontaneous concept formation is non-reflective whereas 
“scientific” or schooled concept formation is deliberate. Again, a dialec- 
tical relationship is seen to operate between development and instruction. 
Scientific concepts cannot be formed before the child has unconsciously 
learned to generalize; spontaneous concepts cannot become conscious 
until he has been taught to systematize his thoughts. Vygotsky draws a 
parallel between the relationship of spontaneous and scientific concept 
formation to the relationship between first and second language learning. 
First language learning is spontaneous and largely non-reflective. In second 
language learning, awareness about the language precedes the ability to 
produce speech spontaneously; but only after learning a second language 
does one become fully aware of one’s native language. The two develop 
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in reverse directions, each influencing and benefitting the other (Vygotsky, 
1962). This observation is a good argument for the use of Contrastive 
Analysis as a method of foreign language teaching. 


Child acquisition of language: linguistic studies 

Apart from the psychological studies, there are a lot of linguistic data 
on the acquisition of Russian as an native language that can be useful to 
the teacher of Russian as a second language. Many studies have been made 
of the order in which Russian children learn the various cases, prepo- 
sitions, rules for gender agreement, and so forth. Results have shown that 
child speech is not an imitation of adult speech, but has a structure of its 
own. As one would expect, the child learns gross distinctions (in terms of 
both meaning and sound) before sub-dividing these into finer categories. 
For example, in learning noun classes, the feminine nouns ending in 
accented -a are learned first, then the masculine ¢ stem nouns, then the 
soft-ending nouns, and last the unaccented neuter -o ending nouns. The 
accusative case as direct object is learned first, then the genitive of pos- 
session, then the dative as motion toward, the instrumental of action, and 
the prepositional of place. It is not until 6 months later that the genitive 
of negation is learned (El’konin, 1958). Perhaps studies of this nature can 
be used in helping to decide the order of presentation of new grammatical 
material in foreign language teaching. Like the child, it would be easier 
for the student of a language with strange sounds to learn gross dif- 
ferences of sound and usage before being presented with the finer points. 
The native child’s perception can be used to help us know which aspects 
of grammar are immediately obvious and which take even the native a 
long time to learn. For example, we expect the student to master the use 
of prepositions and the various cases each one governs in the first year 
of foreign language study, whereas in a recent Soviet study it was shown 
that native Russians have difficulty with prepositions until adolescence 
(Slobin, 1966, p. 367). 


Conclusion 

Soviet studies open up a whole new perspective on psycholinguistic 
problems. It is important for the American psycholinguist to know these 
studies first, because in the search for language “universals’, a study of 
English alone will not suffice. Besides, one of the defects of American 
research on child acquisition of language is that it is most often done in a 
naturalistic setting and fails to take an experimental approach. (Carroll, 
1961). Experimental evidence from Soviet studies proves that there is 
nothing magical about language acquisition. The ability to use language 
is “innate” only in that it reflects a further evolution of the animal brain, 
characterized perhaps by the fact that neural connections of the abrupt 
type (2nd system) can be formed. The much vaunted “feeling for language” 
that children have is nothing more than a simple orientation to the sound 
form of words, often caused partially by the instructive guidance of the 
adult (El’konin, 1958). Arising from a different philosophy and oriented 
toward different goals, Soviet “materialistic psychology” has yielded some 
valuable insights into the problem of the acquisition of language by 
children. 
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The Output of Canadian Universities 
as Measured by Graduate Degrees 


This paper presents the results of a study on the output of universities. 
The aim was to determine a homogeneous unit of graduate degrees 
granted by each province in proportion to the labour force, that is, to 
compare the graduate degrees/labour ratios (1) between Quebec and the 
other provinces and (2) between the French and the English universities 
in Quebec. The basic idea is that graduates represent a stock of human 
capital of benefit to the different provinces. A weighting index was cal- 
culated for the different university degrees, based on the years of 
schooling required for each degree. On the basis of graduate degrees/- 
labour force ratios it seems that Ontario has surpassed the other provinces 
in the output of highly qualified manpower. With regard to Quebec, it 
seems that the French universities have not yet attained the breadth of 
research and scientific training that doctoral level programs should include. 


Higher education in Canada has seen an increase in student enrolments 
at an annual rate of ten to fifteen per cent during the past decade. In 
addition, the rate of expenditure for this level of education has vastly 
surpassed the rate of personal income, making higher education a major 
industry.! It has been estimated that activities related to universities and 
colleges in Canada now account for about five per cent of aggregate 
national economic activity.? This fact has led us to study the output of 
Canadian universities, as measured by graduate degrees conferred or by 
graduates produced, the latter representing a stock of human capital of 
benefit to the different provinces. 


Aim of the Study 


This paper presents the results of a study on the output of universities. 
The aim of the study was to determine a common unit of gradute degrees 
granted per province in proportion to the labor force, that is, to compare 
the graduate degrees/labor force ratios (1) between Quebec and the other 
provinces and (2) between the French-language and the English-language 
universities in Quebec. 
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The Problem 

The problem is formulated as follows: (1) Do Quebec universities 
train enough qualified manpower in comparison with the other provinces? 
(2) Encouraged by funds, and by the Quebec government policy of catching- 
up (la politique de rattrapage), did the French universities reach the output 
of the English universities in the province? 


Conceptual Framework 


The output of universities is linked with qualified labor requirements. 
The present unbalanced cycle of demand for and supply of professional 
manpower should lead the universities to diversify their programs of study 
and adjust to the rapidly changing labor market and social conditions. 
Of course, no one doubts the need for the qualified training offered by 
universities. In its First Annual Report, the Economic Council of Canada 
emphasized that the availability of highly qualified manpower will be a very 
important factor in reaching economic objectives in years to come.® Between 
1956 and 1963, Canada granted only one doctorate degree for every 
thirty-three conferred in the United States, even in proportion to their 
respective populations. And despite the increase in student enrolments 
in humanities and in social sciences these last years, not one doctorate was 
granted in Fine Arts, Library Sciences, or Physical Education in Canada 
until 1969; further, not one Ph.D. in Economics was awarded in the French 
universities in Quebec until 1970-71, even with the catching-up policy. 
It is thus at the graduate level of studies that the question of training 
highly qualified manpower becomes critical. 


Graduate schools are engaged in two major throughput activities: in- 
struction and research. The latter produces more knowledge and at the 
same time makes a better use of the already existing knowledge. Since it 
is difficult to quantify the amount of research done in a university (the sum 
of money invested in research during a certain period can be documented 
or the ratio of publications to faculty members can be fixed, but that is not 
enough to measure this throughput), this study assumes that there is no 
graduate school worthy of the name without some research activity. Hence, 
the university output on the master’s level and particularly on the doctoral 
level implies research activity and applied scientific training. 


This study limits itself to the graduate level for the following reasons: 

1. Significant differences do not seem to exist among Canadian univer- 
sities in the offerings and output of bachelor degree programs. The annual 
registrations in universities have increased during the last decade, and 
student enrolment projections for the years to come show a continuation 
of that increase. The decrease in birthrate observed:in most of the 
provinces will probably be neutralized by the growing request for univer- 
sity instruction. It even seems.that the disparities in taking university 
studies between sons of well-to-do families and those not so well off have 
decreased.® 

2. A fact that strikes a higher education analyst is that the importance 
once given to first university degrees is reserved today for graduate degrees. 
In a good number of professions, the first university degree holders are 
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considered only as technicians, and a master’s degree is the minimum re- 
quirement for reaching a more important position. 

3. It is at the graduate level that we can perceive differences in the uni- 
versity teaching and research activities and in the diversification of pro- 
grams based on technological innovations. The training of highly qualified 
manpower is subject to this type of scientific diversification. 


Do a master’s of 1960 and one of 1970 reflect the same quality? This is 
a difficult question, and no ready answer suggests itself. Nonetheless, a 
certain logic implies that a degree granted in 1970 would be of higher 
quality than one awarded in 1960 if only because of the increased quality 
of the input and the improvement of the throughput (better trained teachers, 
improved teaching methods, the use of technological innovations, the 
accumulation of more knowledge by research) during this period. In any 
case, it seems that the quality of instruction is changing, and so are the 
individual and social benefits that derive from the formation of human 
capital. These things not being quantifiable, to assume a constant average 
quality of the student body by discipline seems reasonable.® Thus, the 
study does not carry a judgment on the value of the degrees granted. 


Method 


The period covered is 1960-61 to 1969-70, which was the period of ex- 
pansion of higher education in Canada. University degrees were examined 
as a whole without differentiating between men and women, even though 
certain graduates, especially women, will work part time or may not join the 
labor force at all. The data on graduates and the labor force were taken from 
annual publications of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics (D.B.S.), although 
for the interpretation of degrees granted in Quebec, statistics from the 
French universities were considered.’ 


In order to establish a relation with the structure of professions that are 
found in the labor market, a distinction was made between Education, the 
Humanities, the Arts, and part of Social Sciences on one hand and the 
Biological Sciences, Engineering, Mathematics, Physics, and the Health 
Professions on the other. Degrees in Economics, Administration, Urbanism, 
and Planning, although being part of the Social Sciences, were added to 
the applied sciences. This differentiation is in line with the new standardized 
classification used by the D.B.S., which presents the statistics by disciplines 
and professions rather than by university and subdivision in Arts and 
Sciences. In other words, a distinction was made between “economic” 
graduates (those who by their integration in the labor force will contribute 
to the economic growth of the country) and the “cultural” or the “humani- 
ties” graduates (those who will participate only indirectly in the economic 
development). This distinction affects the breakdown of the student body 
holding a master’s degree only, because very few graduates in Canada 
received a Ph.D. in economics or in the administrative sciences during the 
period studied. 

Since 1968-69, “licences” have been included in the undergraduate level 
as equivalent to a bachelor’s degree. The French universities have joined 
the other North American universities by granting B.A., M.A., and Ph.D.’s. 
The “licences” that follow a degree in the same field of study are counted 
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TABLE 1 
GRADUATE LEVEL DEGREES GRANTED BY CANADIAN UNIVERSITIES 


Atlantic Provinces Quebec Ontario 

Year Dp: Hum. Sc. Total‘W2 UD T.U. Hum. Sc. Total W. U.D. T.U. Hum. Sc. 
1960 L. - “ ae - < B01". 627) 863 Offa 254 59 
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TABLE 1 (contd.) 


GRADUATE LEVEL DEGREES GRANTED BY CANADIAN UNIVERSITIES 


Ontario (contd.) 
Total -W. U:D? Ee 
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as the equivalent of a master’s. In order to do justice to the teaching 
activities in the French universities, this study considers the “licences” as 
being above the bachelor’s during the period in which they were counted 
in the master’s. 


Honorary doctorates are excluded, as are doctorates in dentistry and 
medicine, the latter being a first professional degree. Also excluded in this 
study are the diplomas and certificates awarded for courses of study 
sanctioned by a diploma or certificate, since their programs of study differ 
from those leading to a degree. While acknowledging that the Ph.D. is 
not the only quality indicator and that there are other titles than the doc- 
torate degree in certain university disciplines and fields of study, the present 
study examined the M.A., M.Ed., M.Sc., Ed.D. and Ph.D. degrees only. 


In order to determine a composite output measure or a common unit of 
degrees granted per province, a weighting index is calculated for the 
different university degrees, based on the years of schooling required for 
each degree. Hence, the weight of 0.7 units is calculated for a “licence” 
(seventeen years of schooling), 0.8 units is counted for a master’s (eighteen 
years of schooling) and one unit is calculated for a doctorate (twenty years 
of schooling). The summation gives us a yearly total of units of degrees 
granted or of graduates produced per year in Canada as a whole, and also 
per province and regional groupings. 


Table 1 presents data on degrees granted by Canadian universities. The 
Atlantic Provinces (New Brunswick, Newfoundland, Nova Scotia, Prince 
Edward Island), Quebec, Ontario, and the Western Provinces (Alberta, 
British Columbia, Manitoba, Saskatchewan) form geographical or re- 
gional units, facilitating the comparison. This subdivision is also used in 
the publications of the D.B.S. Table 2 presents totals of the labor force for 
the month of October of each year. The annual list of graduates includes 
the graduating classes of May and October; thus, for statistical reasons, 
the active labor force report for the month of October of each year seems 
the best to use. 


Data Analysis 


“Licences” were awarded by the French universities in the province of 
Quebec and a number of them by the bilingual University of Ottawa. As 
mentioned beforehand, the decrease in number in 1968-69 is attributed to 
the fact that the “licences”? were included at the undergraduate level as 
equivalent to a bachelor’s degree and that the programs of study were re- 
structured in view of the master’s. Most “licences” were awarded in the 
humanities. The turning point was 1965-66, when 1,101 “licences” were 
granted in Quebec, as compared to 680 the preceding year. Probably, this 
was the result of the university catching-up policy brought-about in the early 
1960’s. The fact that the master’s replaced the “licence” can be seen in 
1969-70, when 1,834 masters were conferred, as against 1,373 in 1968-69. 

In the country as a whole, the number of degrees granted in the huma- 
nities increased each year (see Table 1, column Canada). From 1,381 
master’s awarded in 1960-61, the number grew to 4,820 in 1969-70; the 
number of degrees in sciences increased from 1,398 in 1960-61 to 5,016 in 
1969-70. 
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On the basis of graduate degrees-labor force ratios (see Table 2), it 
seems since 1968-69 that Ontario has surpassed the other provinces or 
groups of provinces in the output of graduates, although Quebec came first 
until 1967-68. In October 1970, the ratios were 1.308 units of graduates per 
thousand members of the labor force in Ontario, 0.849 units in the Western 
Provinces, 0.740 in Quebec, and 0.578 in the Atlantic Provinces. Quebec is 
even behind the Western Provinces; the effort of the latter in higher educa- 
tion seems to have increased significantly. 


It might be that the compilation of “licences” at the undergraduate 
level decreases the number of graduate degrees for Quebec in 1968-69 and 
1969-70. However, if we take a look at the number of units for Ontario and 
for the Western Provinces, we can see the following: the progress in 
Ontario dates to 1966-67, before ‘“‘licences’”’ were considered as equivalent 
to a bachelor’s. As to the Western Provinces, from 1967-68 their output in 
doctorates has been higher than that in Quebec; these provinces pro- 
gressed from 1968-69 to 1969-70 by thirty-two per cent. 


In part two of the present study, we will compare the French and English 
universities of the province of Quebec. In the output of master’s, the French 
universities drew ahead of the English universities during the whole period. 
The situation is different in the output of doctorates. Here McGill Univer- 
sity surpasses the French universities put together (see Table 3). Between 
1960-61 and 1969-70, McGill granted 1,123 doctorates, while the French 
universities awarded only 687. Especially in sciences, McGill surpasses by 
far the other universities in the province. It granted 916 doctorates, while 
Laval University, the University of Montreal, and the University of Sher- 
brooke awarded all together 334 doctorates, or seventy-three per cent by 
McGill and twenty-seven per cent by the French universities. 


Summary and Conclusions 


Ontario and the Western Provinces have been ahead of Quebec in the 
graduate degrees/labor force ratio these past few years. As for the com- 
parison in Quebec itself, the French universities produce now more master’s 
than the English ones, but McGill surpasses all the French universities put 
together in the output of doctorates. 


Now, if we return to the principle noted beforehand, that the output of 
graduates, and particularly of doctorates, implies research activity and 
applied scientific training, Ontario and the Western Provinces surpass 
Quebec in the training of a highly qualified manpower needed for economic 
growth. One can say that Ontario is becoming the university research 
center of Canada. 

With regard to Quebec, it seems that a good number of Ph.D.’s from 
McGill do not integrate in the economy of the province. Is this because of 
the graduate student population composition of that university (a signi- 
ficant number is made up of foreign or out-of-the-province students), or is it 
by the nature of circumstances (the French fact in Quebec)? If this is so, 
the problem of training a highly qualified manpower for this province 
becomes even more serious. 


As for the catching-up policy set for the French universities, it seems 
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that the latter have not yet attained the breadth of research and scientific 
training that doctoral level programs should include. 


Presented at the Annual Meeting of the Canadian Learned Societies, Montreal, May 29, 1972. 
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Alienation: Meaning, Origins and Forms 


Although the concept of alienation has been used widely, few attempts 
have been made at its precise definition or measurement. In this article, 
the author takes the position that alienation manifests itself in many 
different forms depending on the object, origin and mode of its ex- 
pression. To label all unconventional youth as “alienated” is to over- 
simplify the underlying reality. Major theories of alienation from various 
perspectives are reviewed and their common themes and characteristics 
relevant to the study of contemporary student alienation are discussed. 
Two major forms of contemporary student alienation are identified: a 
retreatist passive form termed “psychological alienation’, and an active 
radical form termed “active political alienation”. It is claimed that 
these two forms are different in nature, origin and scope, involving 
estrangement from essentially different objects. A model and certain 
hypotheses related to different forms of alienation are suggested. It is 
argued that in spite of the attention political activist students have 
received recently, it is the passive conforming form of alienation which 
warrants greater attention. 


Introduction 


In recent years, the term alienation has been used extensively to 
characterize certain types of reaction to the stresses and strains of con- 
temporary technological society. It has been used both to condemn the 
dissenter who refuses to support the values and structures of modern 
society, and the conformist, who over-conforms and follows exactly the 
socially prescribed behavioral norms but whose actions bring no personal 
meaning or fulfillment. The term has become so commonplace both in 
popular and professional usage and yet remains so nebulous that few can 
agree on its precise definition. 

Yet it has become a platform slogan with politicians, an empirical 
question with academicians, and an area of great concern for the public. 
In everyday discourse it is said that children are alienated from parents, 
youth from society and people from government. Ecologists tell us that 
man is alienated from nature and-our theologians and philosophers warn 
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us that we are alienated from our spiritual-essence. Josephson and Jo- 
sephson (1962) call it a central problem of our time. 


The term alienation has been applied to those who deliberately reject 
society and its institutions (Keniston, 1965) and those who are rejected by 
society (Marx, 1964). Some have used it to refer primarily to undesirable 
social and moral conditions (Durkheim, 1951; Merton, 1957); others have 
characterized it in terms of personal disintegration or identity diffusion 
(Erickson, 1959, 1968; Feuer, 1969b; Fromm, 1955, 1965). A few maintain 
that individual alienation may be an outgrowth of an individual’s inability to 
cope with contemporary social and cultural demands and his earnest desire 
to invest his released energies to bring about the necessary social and 
cultural reconstruction (Becker, 1967; Flacks, 1967; Keniston, 1968). 


Keniston has rightly stated: 


All of this makes discourse about alienation difficult. Indeed, one would be 
tempted to abandon the concept altogether were it not for the certainty that the 
same problems of definition would then crop-up again with some cognate term 
like estrangement, disaffection, or detachment. Ambiguous terms suggest vague 
thinking which requires sharper distinctions—and not merely a new and equally 
vague synonym. (pp. 452-58). 


Meaning of Alienation 


In a general sense, alienation refers to feelings of estrangement or dis- 
affection. A common assumption that is made in most usages of the term 
is that some natural, desirable relationship which once existed has ceased 
to exist. The underlying message invariably is that something is wrong 
somewhere and something needs to be done either to restore the lost con- 
nection or replace it with some other meaningful relationship. 


Although alienation connotes general feelings of apathy and despair, 
nevertheless, the objects of alienation may differ: self, others, society and 
its institutions, so may the origins and the forms in which it manifests 
itself. The forms may differ primarily in subtle variations: powerlessness, 
meaninglessness, isolation, pessimism, repudiation, dejection, etc. 


It follows from the above that the varieties of alienation are as many as 
are its objects and sources and to lump all these types together under a 
common label of ‘‘alienation” is to over-simplify the underlying reality. As 
Keniston (1965) has pointed out, it is important not only to specify pre- 
cisely what we mean by alienation in a particular context but also to 
consider the following properties in its definition: 


1. Alienation from what: or who is the object of alienation? 

2. What form alienation takes: does it merely imply indifference or passive re- 
jection of existing social and cultural norms as in the case of “hip-cult” or 
does it imply vehement opposition, or even open hostility, as in the form of 
anti-Vietnam War demonstrations? 

3. Identify the mode in which it is manifested: is it an attempt on the individual’s 
part to transform society, or is it an attempt towards self-transformation? 

4. And finally, is alienation self-chosen or imposed? It is quite conceivable that 
these two forms are related: the person may reject those who have rejected 
him. But in many instances they are unrelated: for example, the Black Bour- 
geoisie accepts the norms of the white society from which it is excluded. 
(pp. 453-55). 
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TWO SCHOOLS OF THOUGHT 


Before we attempt to define contemporary student alienation and analyse 
it on the above lines, it seems appropriate to present a critique of the dif- 
ferent perspectives from which the concept has been studied in the past. 

There are two major schools of thought in this area. The sociological 
point of view sees alienation as a social problem; a reaction to the stresses, 
inconsistencies and injustices of the social system. The alienated man is said 
to be the victim of his society; his alienation is imposed upon him by an 
unjust social order. Under this tradition, the role of individual personality 
and personal pathology is largely ignored. 

The psychological theory of alienation, on the other hand, views it as 
developmental in nature, and traces its root cause to “personal” pathology. 
This tradition regards the individual as a victim of early childhood ex- 
periences and patterns of family relationships. The alienation of the indi- 
vidual is self-chosen and serves as a refuge from painful inter-personal 
relationships. 

Each of these schools, however, has limitations. The psychologist over- 
looks the social reality which shapes individual lives; the sociologist ignores 
the importance of human experiences. The fact is that these both kinds of 
factors, and many others, are simultaneously at work. 


In what follows, theories of alienation are considered from these two 
major perspectives: the sociological perspective (Durkheim, Merton, and 
Marx) and the psychological perspective (Erikson, Fromm, and Keniston). 


Sociological Perspective 

In sociological literature the term alienation may be traced to the words 
of Emile Durkheim, the French sociologist, who first used the term anomie 
to refer to a state of disturbance or normlessness in a collective order. By 
normlessness he means lack of consensus within the society about goals as 
well as behaviours expected of its members. This lack of consensus about 
values leads to the absence of societal “moral authority” operating over 
individuals. 

According to Durkheim, two social variables—integration and regula- 
tion—jointly regulate suicide rates in a society. A society is said to be 
integrated to the degree to which its members possess a common con- 
science and manifest a sense of devotion to common goals. A high level of 
integration he calls Altruism and a low level Egoism. Extreme forms of 
altruism result in many suicides because it stresses individual renunciation. 
On the other hand, a high level of egoism may also cause suicides because 
it stresses individual self-interests rather than those of the collectivity. 
Between these two forms of integration lies a third social condition of 
moderate integration in which suicides are few (Durkheim, pp. 209-10 and 
220-25). 


By regulation, Durkheim implies the extent to which a society has moral 
authority or control over its members. He assigns the term anomie to a 
state of low regulation, where individuals are left to their own resources. 
In the absence of societal regulation, individuals become insecure and un- 
certain about themselves and their relationship to society. Such a state 
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leads to high rates of suicide. The other extreme where societal regulation 
is very high he calls fatalism. When a state of fatalism prevails, social 
regulation is intense: “. . . futures (are) pitilessly blocked and passions 
violently choked by oppressive disciplines.” (p. 276). In between these two 
extremes is a social condition where societal regulation is moderate and a 
consequent fewer number of suicides. Schematically, Durkheim’s ideas 
work out as follows: 


TABLE 1 
SUICIDE RATE UNDER VARYING SOCIAL CONDITIONS 


Integration 
SS 
Low Moderate High 


Egoism & Anomie Anomie & 
Anomie Altruism 


Very High High Very High 
2 3 


Inter- Altruism 
mediate 
Regulation Moderate 
Low High 
2 6 


Fatalism Fatalism Altruism & 
& Egoism Fatalism 
High 


Very High High Very High 
He 8 9 


(American Sociological Review, 1965, p.878). 


To Durkheim, societal stability that grows out of strong moral regu- 
lation is very important for controlling societal normlessness. When there 
is lack of social equilibrium, the individual has no means of self-regulation 
or sense of collective support. He may experience personal normlessless or 
anomia. (The term anomia is frequently used to refer to the individual sense 
of normlessness, whereas, anomie is used only to describe normlessness at 
the societal level). Individual anomia (alienation) may be defined in terms 
of states of mind which accompany social disintegration: feelings of norm- 
lessness, powerlessness, meaninglessness—feelings that frequently lead to 
suicide. 


Societal disintegration may cause psychological anomia but it is im- 
portant to note (as is clear from the above diagram) that societal over- 
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regulation may also lead to individual alienation though different in nature, 
that is, alienation which manifests itself in over-conformity or ritualism. 

Robert Merton defines individual alienation “as a symptom of 
dissociation between culturally prescribed aspirations and_ socially 
structured avenues for realizing those aspirations” (Merton, 1957, p. 134). 
Merton considers such a dissociation prevalent in American society because 
culturally approved means for reaching the desirable goals—success and 
money—are not available to all its members. People, therefore, use ille- 
gitimate means to reach the primary goals. Merton maintains that dis- 
sociation is characteristic of American society as a whole, the nature and 
degree of the dissociation, however, are not equally distributed throughout 
the society; it is more visible among the lower classes than among those 
of the more privileged upper classes. 


This hypothesis of differential pressure of goal-means disjunction on 
various social strata enabled Merton to identify five types of deviant be- 
haviour (Table 2). 


TABLE 2 
TYPES OF DEVIANCE 
Cultural Goals Institutionalized Means 
1. Conformity + + 
2. Innovation + “ 
3. Ritualism > " 
4. Retreatism é ‘ 
5. Rebellion + + 


NOTES: + = acceptance, - = rejection, + = rejection and substitution, 
(Merton, 1957, p. 140). 


Individual conformity to societal goals and means is the most common 
adaptation in any society and is, in fact, a measure of its stability. Societies 
which fail to command conformity from their members cannot long survive. 

Innovation is also very common. This response occurs when the indi- 
vidual has assimilated the cultural emphasis upon the goals without inter- 
nalizing the institutional norms in terms of means for its attainment. 
Merton recognizes that the American culture makes incompatible demands 
on those located in the lower reaches of the social structure. On the one 
hand, they are asked to orient their conduct towards the prospect of wealth 
and on the other, they are denied effective opportunities to do so insti- 
tutionally. The consequence of this structural inconsistency is a high rate 
of deviant behaviour among the lower classes. 

Ritualistic forms of adaptation involve the acceptance of institutional 
means, but the abandonment of cultural goals, for example, of “getting 
ahead” in the world. We should expect this type of adaptation to be fairly 
frequent in a society which makes one’s social status largely dependent 
upon one’s achievements. If one should expect lower classes to exhibit 
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Adaptation II, i.e., innovation, the lower middle classes are heavily re- 
presented among those making Adaptation III—ritualism (what Fromm 
calls over-conformity). 

Retreatism involves a rejection of both goals and means and is the least 
frequent form of deviance. People who choose this type of adaptation are, 
in the sociological sense, the true aliens. In this category fall some of the 
psychotics, chronic drunkards and drug addicts. They have given up on 
culturally prescribed goals and their behaviour is out of tune with institu- 
tional norms; they are in fact the most extremely psychologically alienated 
or anomic individuals in society. 


Rebellion envisages a complete rejection of existing goals and structures 
and substituting new ones in their place. In rebellion, allegiance is with- 
drawn from the existing social structure because it is seen as a barrier to 
desirable goals. In order to engage in organized political action, allegiance 
must not only be withdrawn from the existing social structure but must be 
transferred to new groups committed to new ideologies. 


Merton’s analysis of alienation is similar to Durkheim’s in that he con- 
siders the primary source of all alienation to be the anomic condition of 
the society. However, Merton analyzes the effects of alienation and anomie 
in terms of the structure of the social system and recognizes that social 
anomie has different effects on individuals occupying different positions 
within the structure. 


Merton’s theory about the social sources of individual alienation marks a 
significant contribution. Nevertheless it would be interesting to test the 
hypothesis that the incidence and degree of alienation are differentially 
distributed among different social classes. Alienation may be as wide- 
spread among the upper classes as among the lower classes. The nature 
of alienation may, however, be different. Among the lower classes it could 
be more external in nature, the object of alienation being society and its 
institutions; among the upper classes it could be more internal in form, 
consisting of feelings of isolation, depersonalization, doubt, etc. 


The political theory of “alienation” is generally traced to the writings 
of Karl Marx, particularly to his early economic and philosophic manu- 
scripts (also known as the Paris Manuscripts). Marx, in his theory, focuses 
primarily on the alienation of the worker which he traces to the economic 
and political policies of capitalism. His central thesis is that under capi- 
talism, the worker has no control over the process or the product of his 
labour, and is therefore not able to produce what he considers to be an ex- 
pression of his creativity: he creates a commodity which sells in the market. 
Work becomes merely a means to other ends, namely, wages and making 
a living, and loses any personal meaning or relevance for the worker. 
Furthermore, since the product the worker produces sells for more than he 
himself can afford to pay for it, he begins to deify the products of his own 
creation. In contemporary western world, this deification results in commer- 
cialism. Thus, the very product over which the worker once had control 
confronts him as an alien and a powerful thing, controlling his work 
motivation. This primary loss of relationship to his work results insidiously 
in the worker’s estrangement from himself and his fellow workers. 
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According to Marx, alienation of the worker is not chosen but imposed 
upon him by the social system; its victims are usually unaware of the extent 
of their detachment from their work, themselves or fellowmen. Paradoxi- 
cally, alienation begins to cease once the worker becomes aware of it: this 
awareness activates ‘“class-consciousness” among the poletariat which 
pushes them to create a classless society where the worker is no longer 
alienated from his labour. 


In Weber’s work, we find an extension beyond the industrial sphere of 
the Marxian notion of powerlessness. Of this extension, Gerth and Mills 
write: 

Marx’s emphasis upon the wage worker as being “separated from the means of 

production” becomes, in Weber’s perspective, merely one special case of a uni- 
versal trend. The modern soldier is equally separated from the means of violence; 


the scientist from the means of inquiry; and the civil servant from the means 
of administration. (1946, p. 50). 


Psychological Perspective 


The term anomie has been employed both in social and psychological 
contexts. However, it is important to note that social anomie and psycholo- 
gical anomie are theoretically different in scope and origins involving 
estrangement from essentially different objects (Nettler, 1957). In 
assessing social anomie, the individual’s feelings are measured with re- 
ference to the social system whereas psychological anomie is measured in 
terms of the individual’s feelings about himself. 


Erikson’s concern with identity formation in adolescence and early 
adulthood stems from his theory about “ego-qualities” that emerge from 
critical developmental stages of life. He characterizes adolescence as a 
period of great stress for young people. The developmental crisis of 
this period centers around the issue of identity. Identity, to be sure, does 
not originate (and does not end) in adolescence: from birth onward, the 
child learns to identify with certain prototypes and to reject others. This 
process, however, becomes critical in youth when the ego is called upon to 
assimilate childhood identifications with the individual’s developed 
capacities. Thus “identity formation ... arises from the selective repudia- 
tion and ... assimilation of childhood identifications” (Erikson, 1968, 
p. 159). If successful, a coherent sense of who I am, what I can do, what 
meaning I assign to life develops. 


An individual’s sense of identity is in part an outgrowth of his ability 
to assimilate dominant social practices with his individual identity develop- 
ment. In this way the concept embraces psycho-social character. Man’s 
“ _. psycho-social identity . . . depends on a complementarity of an inner 
(ego) synthesis in the individual and of role integration in his group” 
(1968a, p. 61). 

Failure to integrate earlier identifications results in what Erickson terms 
‘Gdentity (role) confusion”, and a prolonged identity confusion deprives 
society of the devoted application of energies of youth. 


Another way of focusing on an identity, which is not truly integrative, 
is a premature escape into the comforts of “negative identity’, or repudia- 
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tion of any identity. A negative identity remains an unruly part of the total 
identity. In addition, man tends to “make his own” the negative image of 
himself imposed on him by superiors and exploiters (1959, pp. 30-31). 
Erikson’s description of parents who foster such negative identity is as 
follows: 


These mothers love, but they love desperately and intrusively. They are them- 
selves so hungry for approval and recognition that they burden their young 
children with complicated complaints, especially about their fathers, almost 
pleading with them to justify their mother’s existence by their existence. They 
are highly jealous and highly sensitive to the jealousy of others... 

The fathers although unusually successful and often outstanding in their fields 
do not stand up against their wives at home because of an excessive dependence 
upon them, in consequence of which the fathers also are deeply jealous of their 
children ... (Erikson, 1968, p. 178). 


The notable features of Erikson’s theory about “ego-formation” are ego 
strength, role integration, continuity, ideology, and commitment, the very 
ingredients Keniston found lacking in his “uncommitted” Harvard students. 


Fromm in his analysis of the contemporary social character focuses 
primarily on man’s alienation from himself. His major thesis is that man 
has gained freedom from the dogmas of an earlier age but he has failed to 
use this freedom to realize his individual self. He has not learned to func- 
tion and accept himself as he is, but plays a role for the benefit of 
others, i.e., he has become a psychologically alienated conformist. 


Alienation means a mode of existence in which the person experiences himself 
as an alien. He has become, one might say, estranged from himself (Fromm, 
1955, p. 120). 


To be self-alienated, in the final analysis, means to be something less 
than one might ideally be if the circumstances in society were otherwise: to 
be insecure, given over to appearances, to overadapt to other’s wishes. David 
Riesman’s discussion of the “other-directed” fits in exactly with Fromm’s 
description of the psychologically alienated conformist: 

For what is at stake is that the child learns that nothing in his character; no 


possession he owns, no inheritance of name or talent, no work he has done is 
valued for itself, but only for its effect on others (Riesman, 1950, p. 49). 


Fromm would have an individual actualize his real-potentials in order 
to gain closeness and integration with himself and others, at a deeper and 
less arbitrary level. 


Keniston’s theory of alienation is based on his research conducted on 
the alienated Harvard students (1965). While Keniston started with a social 
and cultural definition of alienation, his ultimate analysis turned out to be 
more psychological in nature. He defined these alienated intellectuals in 
terms of their “explicit rejection of what was seen as the dominant values 
of American culture” (Keniston, 1968, p. 326). The empirical cluster of 
attitudes termed the “alienated syndrome,” descriptive of these students, 
consisted inter alia of distress, pessimism, avowed hostility, interpersonal, 
social, and cultural alienation and vacillation. 


Keniston traces the psychological alienation of his subjects to the 
patterns of family organization and interrelationships. The parents of the 
alienated seem to have been frustrated and disappointed with their 
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married life. “The mother’s talents and emotionality found little expression 
with her marriage; the father’s idealism and youthful dreams were crushed 
by the realities of his adult life’ (Keniston, 1968, p. 337). The frustrations 
and disappointments experienced by parents were played out with, and 
over, their children. 


The mothers sought in their sons the satisfaction they should have found 
with their husbands; they bound their sons to them with heavy ties of guilt 
and dependency. The fathers were seldom shown adequate; they were 
largely absent from their sons’ psychological development. Moreover, 
these fathers suggested through deed and word that their sons should not 
become like them. The mothers not only fostered pathological attachment 
of their sons to themselves, but made them reject any positive identification 
with their fathers. 


Keniston’s description of his alienated students suggests that psycho- 
logical alienation is an outgrowth of the son’s tragic success in the oedipal 
conflict and of confused parental identification. Yet the disastrous victory 
of the sons in the oedipal conflict instilled in them a deep dislike of all 
rivalry and competition. 


The above discussion on the theories of alienation leads to an im- 
portant issue: is psychological alienation, as Marx would put it, a reflec- 
tion of social reality or is the sociological alienation, as Freud would put it, 
a reflection of psychic contents? The answer perhaps is that both are true, 
depending on the locus of reality. The central question as Roszak would 
frame it is: which type of alienation is the real one, or which is the sub- 
stance and which is the shadow? The following discussion on the con- 
temporary student alienation may provide some partial answers to the 
above question. 


CONTEMPORARY STUDENT ALIENATION 
Definition 
Contemporary student alienation may be defined as a pattern of be- 
haviours or attitudes “freely” chosen by young people who explicitly reject 


what they perceive as the dominant values or norms of society. As Keniston 
has noted: 


... the alienated are different from their non-alienated friends; they differ not 
in what they do but in how they do it. Alienation expresses itself most charac- 
teristically as a style of life, a special attitude brought to ordinary activities, a 
special relationship to the crucial events of one’s life (Keniston, 1965, p. 86). 


Typology of Alienation 


Contemporary student alienation expresses itself in two major forms: 
a passive retreatist response, the defining feature of which is withdrawal 
from and rejection of traditional social values, norms and institutions (for 
example, the hippie sub-cultures); and a more active radical response, 
the defining characteristic of which is participation in a demonstration or 
group activity that concerns itself with some political, social or ethical 
principle (for example, student political movements). 

These forms of contemporary alienation puzzle many people insofar as 
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the youth most involved do not seem to be the type one would expect 
to be alienated. Almost every objective study has shown that these young 
people come from economically privileged, professional and educated 
families. They are endowed with superior intelligence, high talents and 
healthy bodies (Katz, 1965, Peterson, 1966, Mehra, 1971). Their grievances 
against the society appear to be based on no socio-economic deprivation 
(as described by Merton and Marx). In this sense their alienation cannot 
be explained by simple social hardships. 


The “stereotype” of alienated youth, as commonly described, is both a 
“Bohemian” and a “political activist.” In appearance he is bearded, long- 
haired, dirty and unkempt, and comes across as profoundly disenchanted 
with society. He is popularly protrayed as an experimenter in Zen and 
drugs and unconventional in his daily behaviour and life style. He is 
described as personally frustrated and unhappy, often deeply maladjusted 
as a person and a failure in life. 


Sources 


The sources of alienation are generally traced to the loss of certain 
traditional values. A common assumption invariably made is that the 
breakdown of family life, high rates of divorces, softness of modern living 
and above all parental over-indulgence and spoiling have contributed to the 
prevalence of youth alienation. It is said that these dissenters, brought up 
in undisciplined homes by parents unsure of their own values and philos- 
ophies, are playing out their frustrations and anger against the older 
generation, against all authority, and against most established institutions 
(Keniston, 1968, p. 299). 

Similar arguments are found in the writings of some contemporary 
scholars. Lewis Feuer (1969) has indicated that political activism of the 
alienated youth is generational and psychological in origin. He attributes 
student activism to unresolved oedipal conflicts and negative identification 
with parents. He calls it a “politics of the unconscious.” 


Emotions issuing from the student’s unconscious and deriving from the conflict 
of generations impose or attach themselves to the underlying irrational direc- 
tions (p. 8). 


For Feuer, psychological alienation as represented by the “hippie sub- 


culture” and activist political alienation as represented by “student polit- 
ical movements” are inseparable. 


Richard Flacks (1967), on the other hand, asserts that student political 
alienation is not derived from oedipal conflicts with authoritarian parents 
but rather is a direct expression of a perceived discrepancy between the 
values imposed by parents and the prevailing practices of the society. 
Some of these activists are the children of liberal radical parents who 
emphasize and value humanitarianism, intellectualism and romanticism in 
their personal lives. Thus, the activists are, in fact, living out the values 
of the parents and in so doing are forced into conflict with society. 


According to Flacks, activist political alienation is not born out of 
rejection of parental values, but rather out of successful socialization. 


In this way, the values that an earlier generation espoused in an abstract way 
have become embodied as personality traits in the new generation .. . In this 
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sense, the students who engage in protest or who participate in “alienated” 
styles of life are not “converts” to a deviant adaptation, but people who have 
been socialized into a developing cultural tradition (Flacks, 1967, p. 63). 


While Flacks focuses on ‘generational continuity,’ Feuer postulates 
‘generational conflict’ as the underlying reason for contemporary student 
political activism. Feuer’s description of the alienated activist is similar 
to Keniston’s characterization of the ‘uncommitted’ except that Keniston’s 
uncommitted were apolitical nihilists whereas Feuer’s radicals are political 
activists. Flacks’ description of activists is reminiscent of Keniston’s ‘young 
radicals,’ though one notices distinct differences in the family backgrounds 
and political orientations of the two. A brief description of Keniston’s 
“uncommitted” and the “young radicals” would help to bring out the 
distinguishing features of the two forms that student dissent has taken in 
recent years. 


Distinguishing Features 

Keniston characterizes his activists as highly committed to some social 
or political cause. Philosophically, the activist believes that the traditional 
social and political institutions in his society have failed and must be re- 
placed by new participatory and decentralized institutions. The psycho- 
logically alienated student, in contrast to the politically optimistic protestor, 
is too pessimistic and unconcerned to engage in any kind of organized 
protests. His demonstrations of dissent are private: through nonconformity 
of life-style, behaviour and ideology, through personal experimentation 
in hallucinogenic drugs and through efforts to enhance his own subjective 
experience, he shows his disapproval of and disinterest in _ politics. 
Whereas the activist is interested in social reform and reconstruction, the 
alienated is convinced that society is beyond restoration and considers 
“dropping out” the only alternative solution. Thus, despite occasional 
agreement in principle between the alienated and the activist, cooperation 
in practice between the two has been rare. Activist accuses the alienated 
of “irresponsibility”, while the alienated is convinced that the activist is 
“moralistic,” “uptight” and “uncool” (Keniston, 1968, pp. 302-304). 

Keniston’s studies of the uncommitted and the young radicals led him 
to suggest that political alienation is the diametric opposite of psycho- 
logical alienation. Whereas activism denotes commitment, alienation 
denotes lack of concern; whereas activism indicates an optimistic con- 
frontation with social injustice, alienation indicates a pessimistic negativism 
and nihilistic political apathy. 


Hypotheses on the Measurement of Alienation 

It is quite conceivable from the above discussion that alienation runs 
along a continuum, one end of which may be characterized as viola- 
tion or repudiation of social and cultural norms and the other end over- 
adaptation to these norms. It is also plausible that alienation generates 
active as well as passive response. Extreme radical activities (Marx’s 
rebellion) would be the active response, and extreme psychological with- 
drawal (Merton’s retreatism) the passive response, respectively, gen- 
erated by the end denoted by rejection. On the other hand, repressive 
policing activities (Durkheim’s fatalism) may be conceived as the active 
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response and compulsive psychological conformity (Fromm’s conformism 
and Merton’s ritualism) as the passive response, respectively, generated 
by the end we have called over-adaptation. In between these two extremes 
would lie a state of moderate alienation in which an individual accepts 
some of the social and cultural values while rejecting others (Durkheim’s 
state of moderate integration as well as regulation, see column 5, Table 1). 
Since alienation runs along a continuum, it is possible to measure a 
person’s degree or extent of alienation on the basis of his response scores 
to a set of variables measuring dissent vs. conformity to social and cultural 
norms. We also feel that it is possible to determine the nature of a person’s 
alienation, that is, whether his alienation is sociogenic or psychogenic in 
nature by including in the measures indices for several types of alienation. 
The above formulations can be represented as shown in the diagram 
below. This is, in fact, a simplified—and modified to some extent—version 
of Keniston’s varieties of alienation and conformism (1965, pp. 470-471). 
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Research results of an empirical study (Dienst, 1971) completed recently 
at the Centre for Research and Development in Higher Education, Univer- 
sity of California, Berkeley, lend partial support to some of our hypotheses. 
Evelyn Dienst, in her research on a sample of college students, delineated 
(using the factor analytic techniques) two distinct and independent dimen- 
sions of student alienation: psychological alienation, and activist political 
alienation. Psychological alienation was found to be associated with 
variables represented on the subdimensions powerlessness, isolation, mean- 
inglessness and normlessness, and activist political alienation was related 
to activities associated with left-wing radical activism in the United 
States. While the items used in the measurement of psychological aliena- 
tion referred to the individual’s feelings about himself and his relationships 
with others, the items selected to measure activist political alienation 
were phrased to describe the individual’s feelings about the social system 
and its policies. 

Dienst found a positive relationship between the activist political dimen- 
sion of alienation and various measures of intellectuality, liberalism, in- 
teraction with others, and positive self-image, and a negative relationship 
between the psychological dimension of alienation and measures of psycho- 
logical stability, self-esteem, and ability to interact with others. She also dis- 
covered the psychological dimension to be consistent with passive retreatist 
and the active political dimension compatible with active radical inter- 
pretations of alienation. 


Dienst’s description of the personal characteristics of the young activists 
suggest that they are unusually psychologically healthy and personally 
integrated people (see also Heist, 1966, and Trent and Craise, 1967). As 
Bay (1967) has argued, some degree of political and social activism 
is, perhaps, symptomatic of psychological health and a necessary condition 
for a dynamic and viable society. 

The work of McLeish (1968) on College of Education and University stu- 
dents in Britain and on non-University post-secondary students in the 
Province of Alberta lends strong support to these findings. For example, 
university students are classified into one central and eight bipolar types 
(McLeish, 1968)—quietists; enthusiasts-rebels; oracular-participatory; tutor 
centred-student centred; group oriented-individually oriented—on the basis 
of their expressed attitudes to the teaching methods lecture, tutorial and 
seminar. This attitudinal typology is found to be congruent with various 
personality structures and social-political attitudes. In particular, “enthu- 
siasts”, who express a high regard for all three teaching procedures, are 
found to score high on measures of neuroticism and extraversion whereas 
“rebels”, who rate all three teaching methods at the low extreme are, 
relatively speaking, tender-minded radical introverts with high scholastic 
standards. In other words, the latter group, the (so-called) “rebels” or 
“alienated” students, are relatively stable and oriented towards relevant 
understanding whereas it is the “enthusiasts” or “conformists’” who must 
be classified as insecure and maladjusted. The intermediate group, or 
“quietists”, are extremely stable, tough-minded conservatives with low 
commitment to ideas and with a high power need. 


Keniston (1968) observes that any attempt to repress constructive polit- 
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ical activism among young activists would mean losing a considerable 
reservoir of talent which could otherwise be used to bring about much 
desired social change. Political activism may even encourage and draw 
into its circle some of the romantic alienated students by offering them 
some positive and meaningful directions in life and thereby lessening 
their personal feelings of isolation, ineffectuality and meaninglessness. 


The psychologically estranged youth who manifests his alienation either 
by over-conforming to the social and institutional norms or simply drop- 
ping out of the mainstream of social life deserves public concern and 
attention. 


Implications 


Few campus issues today concern the public or the intellectual com- 
munity as much as the recent student political activism and the new and 
deviant lifestyles on many university campuses. Only a decade back, 
social scientists were decrying the silence and apathy of college students 
towards national and international issues. Today, they are perplexed over 
the much publicized upsurge in student dissent. University administrators 
are under increasing political pressure to deal with the problems emanat- 
ing from the so-called radical fringe. Little concern—public or political— 
has been expressed with regard to alienation among the “silent majority” 
which involves what Fromm has described as passive and ritualistic social 
conformity. 


It is important to note at this point that political dissent is by no means 
widespread among college students. Every objective study or survey 
shows, on the contrary, apathy and despair far more dominant than polit- 
ical dissent (Katz, 1967; Peterson, 1966). Even at those colleges where 
political activism is visible, the vast majority of students—probably over 
ninety-five percent—remain interested onlookers or opponents of conflict 
rather than active participants. At most college campuses, student activism 
is not visible at all. Student political dissent, though limited to a small 
minority, becomes highly visible because these students use the mass media 
in a very effective way and consequently succeed in their attempts to make 
themselves and their causes noteworthy. 


In view of the increasing enrolment in colleges and universities of stu- 
dents coming from the lower half of the socio-economic strata, one might 
anticipate an increase in passive and conformist forms of alienation on 
college campuses in the coming years. It becomes incumbent upon uni- 
versity administrators to deal with such nondisruptive but substantive 
forms of alienation as assiduously as they have assumed the responsibility 
to deal with the manifest political forms of alienation. As Dienst has 
observed it is usually the activist political alienation which excites atten- 
tion among the college administrators, whereas among the psychologically 
alienated, the quiet conformists or those who drop out, go unnoticed. 


Part of this work was done when the author was a visiting scholar during the year 1971-72 at the School of 
Social Welfare, University of California, Berkeley. 
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Auditory Segmentation and Auditory Blending 
in Relation to Beginning Reading 


Tests in auditory segmentation and auditory blending were admin- 
istered to 126 grade 1 and 2 subjects. Assessment was made of the devel- 
opment of skills in both areas. Relationships between the tasks were 
examined as a function of grade, type of unit, and length of sequence, 
and success in auditory segmentation and auditory blending were com- 
pared to reading achievement and mastery of other reading subskills. 
Results indicated that auditory blending, a higher-order, more complex 
skill than auditory segmentation, is also more closely related to reading 
success than is auditory segmentation. Success in auditory segmentation 
is heavily dependent upon knowledge of word meanings and awareness 
of the stress and intonation patterns inherent in the spoken language, 
while immediate memory is a crucial factor in auditory blending. For 
primary age children, the natural perceptual unit of spoken language 
is more likely the syllable than the phoneme. Phonemes must be learned 
as abstract concepts, and acquisition of these concepts is a critical 
factor in success in beginning reading. 


The importance of auditory perception in beginning reading has been 
well established at a general level. A recent study of phoneme discrimina- 
tion revealed that, by the year end of grade 1, few children experienced 
difficulty in discrimination of single phonemes and suggested that examina- 
tion should be made of the subskills of auditory perception which had 
received insufficient analysis and study (Smythe, Hardy, Stennett, & Wil- 
son, 1971). Two of these subskills, auditory segmentation and auditory 
blending, were the subject of this study. 


Auditory Segmentation 


Auditory segmentation involves the ability to segment utterances of 
various types and lengths into subunits of various types and sizes, e.g., 
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sentences into words, words into syllables, and words into phonemes. Some 
disagreement currently exists regarding the natural perceptual units of 
spoken language. Piaget’s early work revealed that sentence awareness 
precedes awareness of individual words (Piaget, 1955). Savin and Bever 
(1970) determined that adults could segment speech utterances into phrases, 
words, syllables, and phonemic and phonetic units, but questioned the 
order in which these units are normally recognized. Whereas linguists 
have traditionally studied the recognition of word boundaries (Fries et al., 
1966), recent studies examining the development of natural perceptual 
units of spoken language have suggested that these units may be different 
at various stages of language development. 

Several investigators have attempted to assess young children’s ability 
in auditory segmentation. Marsh (1969) estimated that children segment 
speech into 2- or 3-word units, probably at the level of phrase boundaries. 
Huttenlocker (1964) and Karpova (1966) found children from 3% to 7 years 
of age unable to segment sentences into words but Karpova’s Ss were 
able to make simpler divisions into subject and predicate. Elkonin (1963) 
found that 5- and 6-year olds were unable to segment words into phonemes. 
Dolch and Bloomster (1937) and Bruce (1964) claimed that children under 
7 years are unable to master the task of phonemic segmentation. Holden 
and MacGinitie (1969), attempting to evaluate kindergarten children’s 
ability to segment sentences and groups of words to individual words, 
discovered that function words were more difficult to segment than content 
words, and that a child’s sensitivity to the rhythmic aspects of an utterance 
influenced the way in which he segmented it. Rosner (1971), who gave 
a group of non-reading grade 1 children daily auditory training designed 
to teach them to add, omit, substitute, or rearrange the phonemic elements 
of spoken words, comparing them to a control group given no similar 
training, found the training group superior in both auditory analysis and 
word recognition ability. 


It is unclear, therefore, what the nature of the perceptual units of 
spoken language is, and in what sequence children acquire the ability to 
identify and segment these units in speech utterances. The discrepancies 
in the above findings with children may be a function of the various 
ages of Ss, methods of assessing segmentation skills, and type of unit 
of segmentation (words or phonemes). Very little investigation has been 
made of the relationship between skill in segmentation and success in 
beginning reading. 


Auditory Blending 

Auditory blending is the ability to produce a word by synthesizing its 
component sound elements (syllables or phonemes), when they are pre- 
sented orally at % sec. intervals (Chall, Roswell, & Blumenthal, 1963). 
Although auditory blending has not been included as a basic instructional 
skill in beginning reading programs, specialists in the field of reading 
disability have recognized the importance of this skill in remedial reading 
instruction. Reynolds (1963) found a positive relationship between aud- 
itory blending skill and word recognition ability in grade 4 children. Chall 
et al. (1963) found that auditory blending ability and oral and silent 
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reading ability were positively related at all grade levels from 1 to 4. 
The strongest relationships were between auditory blending and oral 
reading ability, specifically word analysis skills. In a study involving grade 
4 children with reading difficulties, Hardy (1965) demonstrated both that 
skill in auditory blending could be improved through appropriate instruc- 
tion and that oral reading ability (word recognition) was enhanced as a 
result. Flynn and Byrne (1970) found educationally advanced grade 3 
children superior to educationally retarded Ss in auditory blending. 


Brown (1970), in a study of the effects of certain linguistic dimensions 
on auditory blending performance in pre-schoolers found that syllables 
were easier to blend than phonemes, consonant-vowel breaks (e.g., n-o) 
were more difficult than vowel-consonant breaks (e.g., u-p), and that 
training in syllable blending did not transfer to phoneme blending perform- 
ance. 

Thus, while the relationship between auditory blending and success in 
reading ability (and in particular word recognition skill) is well documented, 
the early development of auditory blending ability has not been extensively 
investigated. 


The present study was designed to: (1) assess the development of skills 
in auditory segmentation and auditory blending in primary school chil- 
dren; (2) study the relationships between these skills as a function of grade 
level, type of unit and length of sequence being segmented or blended, 
and (3) relate the abilities in auditory segmentation and blending to 
measures of other subskills involved in beginning reading. 


Method 

Subjects 

Ss of the study were 126 grade 1 and 2 children enrolled in Lorne 
Avenue Public School, in London, Ontario. This school is located in the 
inner city and contains a high proportion of children from lower socio- 
economic backgrounds. The 81 grade 1 Ss, 43 boys and 38 girls, had a 
mean age of 6.4 years. The 45 grade 2 children, 26 boys and 19 girls, had 
a mean age of 7.6 years. 


Test Development 


Auditory segmentation. The auditory segmentation test (AST) consisted 
of 3 subtests, i.e., sentences into words (SW), words into syllables (WSi), 
and words into phonemes (WP). SW was made up of 15 sentences varying 
in length from 38 to 7 words, with 3 sentences of each length. The sen- 
tences were constructed of familiar, frequently occurring words in order to 
reduce the memory demands of the task. WSi contained 15 words of 2, 3, 
and 4 syllables, with 5 of each length. The 15 words in WP were of 
2, 3, and 4 phoneme lengths, again with 5 of each length. The words 
in both tests were chosen on the basis of familiarity and ease of articula- 
tion. The items used in AST are included in Table 1 in order of length 
of utterance for each subtest. However, in testing, the order was ranh- 
domized by length within each subtest. 


Auditory blending. The auditory blending test (ABT) consisted of 2 sub- 
tests, 1.e., syllables to words (SiW), and phonemes to words (PW). The 
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15 items of SiW were of 2, 3, and 4 syllable lengths, with 5 at each level, 
chosen on the basis of familiarity and ease of articulation. PW contained 
13 2-phoneme, 12 3-phoneme, and 6 4-phoneme words. These items were 
composed of representative phonemic components and included all pos- 
sible combinations of single consonants, consonant blends, consonant 
digraphs, single vowels, controlled vowels, vowel blends, and vowel 
digraphs. Table 2 contains the items used in ABT in the order in which 
they were presented. 


The larger study of which AST and ABT were a part (Stennett, Smythe, 
Hardy, Wilson, & Thurlow, 1971), involved 16 tests. Brief descriptions of 
5 of these tests which are pertinent to this study, follow. 


Reading achievement. At a point near the end of the school year the 
teachers of the children involved in the study supplied a grade equiv- 
alent, oral reading score for each S. If a grade 2 child, for example, were 
rated by his teacher in June as having reading skill typical of that usually 
developed by most grade 2 students in January, that child would be 
assigned a grade equivalent score of 2-5, i.e., grade 2, fifth month. Such 
ratings, therefore, represent the teacher’s assessment of achievement levels 
in ‘absolute’ terms. 


Phoneme span. Ss were presented with sets of phoneme strings which 
varied in length from 2 to 5 phonemes, and were required to reproduce 
each sound string in the order in which it was given. The strings were 
composed of heterogeneous sets of long vowels, short vowels, and con- 
sonants given at 1 sec. intervals. The particular index of memory for 
speech sounds reported here was the total number of speech sounds each 
child was able to recall, regardless of order. 


Word recognition and decoding. A series of 225 letter combinations, 
75 each of lengths 2, 3, and 4 letters were presented visually to each 
child. One-fifth of all the items were real words which occur with high 
frequency in children’s readers (Stennett, Smythe, Hardy, & Wilson, 1971) 
while the other 180 items were nonsense syllables. Upon presentation of 
each item S was required to judge whether it was a real word. Items were 
presented at the rate of 1 every 3 sec. A S’s recognition score was the 
number of real words he identified correctly. After completion of the 
word recognition phase, S was shown the items he had indicated were 
real words and was asked to decode them. His decoding score was the 
number of real words he decoded. 


Visual segmentation. This 60-item test was composed of 30 5-letter, 
and 30 7-letter combinations. Each 5-letter combination contained a digraph 
(i.e., 2 adjacent letters) which appears with high frequency in the English 
language, while the 7-letter items each contained 1 high-frequency tri- 
graph. The remaining letters in each item were selected so that all other 
combinations, save for the target digraph or trigraph, were of very low 
frequency of occurrence (Underwood and Schulz, 1960). 

Each item was presented by means of a carousel projector and children 
were asked to identify the two (or three) letters ‘that are sometimes part 
of real words’. Separate recognition scores were recorded for both digraphs 
and trigraphs appearing in the initial, medial, and final positions. 
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Phoneme-grapheme recognition. Thirty-three sets of 5 graphemes were 
shown separately to S by means of carousel projector. After each set was 
presented S heard a tape-recorded phoneme and pointed to the grapheme 
associated with that phoneme. The position of the correct response was 
randomly assigned among the 5 available positions. In order to minimize 
the visual discrimination requirements of the test, graphemes representing 
incorrect responses were selected so that they were as visually dissimilar 
to the correct grapheme as possible. S’s score was the number of correct 
phoneme-grapheme associations made in 8 trials. 


Test Administration 


In AST, S was first asked to repeat each of the items after the examiner. 
Then EF demonstrated and gave S practice in segmenting the items or 
‘saying them in parts’, 1.e., repeating each unit, leaving a pause between 
each, e.g., ‘John likes candy.—‘John .. . likes .. . candy.’ The test items 
were presented individually by tape recorder and S was asked to say them 
in parts. 

ABT required S to synthesize into words the word parts which he 
heard at 4 sec. intervals. E demonstrated and gave practice in ‘putting 
the parts together to make a word’ and then presented the tape-recorded 
test items, e.g., ‘but... ter’. 


AST and ABT, parts of a battery of 16 tests, were given in randomized 
sequence on different days to control for possible transfer effects. 


Data Handling and Statistical Analysis 


Analysis included a simple tabulation of error patterns and trends and 
the following statistical computations: (1) calculation of a percentage 
correct score separately for each grade, level (length of utterance), and 
type of unit (word, syllable, phoneme), for each task (auditory segmenta- 
tion and auditory blending), (2) an intercorrelation matrix of auditory 
segmentation and auditory blending scores and other reading subskill 
measures available from the larger study, (3) a number of analyses of 
variance with percentage correct scores as dependent variables. In order 
to obtain equal numbers of observations in each cell for the analysis of 
variance, 45 of the 81 grade 1 Ss were selected randomly to equal the 
number in the grade 2 sample. 


Results 


The percentages of items correct on both AST and ABT for all 126 
Ss, calculated by grade, may be found in Tables 1 and 2. 


An analysis of errors for a random sample of twenty Ss in AST revealed 
a number of trends in error types in WS1 and WP subtests. So few errors 
occurred in SW that no analysis was attempted. Although more detailed 
analysis is necessary, the following trends were noted: in WSi, Ss showed 
a tendency, with words of more than two syllables, to segment the first 
syllable only, e.g., a-nother; syllables made up of single vowel sounds, 
occurring in the medial position in words, appeared difficult to segment, 
e.g., E-liza-beth. Four-syllable, compound words were segmented as com- 
pound words, e.g., super-market. In WP, a definite trend toward seg- 
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menting the first phoneme and than repeating the whole word was noted, 
e.g., o-oak. Other common errors were: including the medial vowel with 
the initial consonant in 3-phoneme words, e.g., mee-t; segmenting only 
the first phoneme, e.g., b-ombs; dividing 4-phoneme words into 2 parts, 
e.g., ste-ps; segmenting whole words and word endings in 4-phoneme words, 
e.g., rock-s. 

In ABT an analysis was made of item difficulty in relation to the 
phonemic composition of the items. Errors were tallied by type and com- 
parisons made between easier and harder halves of each subtest. Although 
it is difficult to draw conclusions because of the small number of items 
of each of the various phonemic structures, some trends were noted. 
In SiW, consonant-consonant blends appeared to be easiest, followed by 
consonant-vowel combinations, with vowel-consonant breaks presenting 
most blending difficulty. An error-tally for PW suggested that of the seven 
elements included (single consonants, consonant blends, consonant di- 
graphs, single vowels, controlled vowel, vowel blends, vowel digraphs), 
vowel digraphs and controlled vowels may be somewhat more difficult to 
blend than the other types of components. Verification of this finding, 
with a larger number of items, is needed. 


Correlational Analysis 


Table 3 presents the intercorrelations among auditory segmentation, 
auditory blending, and 7 other variables included in the larger study. 

Though not included in Table 3, sex and chronological age yielded 
non-significant rs with all other variables. An examination of the rela- 
tionships between the 2 AB subtests and among the 3 AS subtests suggests 
that success in blending and segmentation varies somewhat according to 
the type of unit involved, with blending success less dependent upon type 
of unit than segmentation success. 


TABLE 3 


INTERCORRELATION MATRIX FOR AUDITORY SEGMENTATION, 
AUDITORY BLENDING AND 7 OTHER VARIABLES 


Variables* 24 3345 D6 T «ae 48.) “OF i 2 eee 

1. Reading Achievement 46 61,62 15 736) 26. 638 78 60 58-65 

2. Phoneme Span oo} 44 12 20) 17 41 47 #36 (42 543 

3. Auditory Blending: SiW 67 27. 52 38 b2465, 42 0 ena 

4. Auditory Blending: PW 19 34 50 40.60 42 41°62 

5. Auditory Segmentation: SW Za” 22 U9S14 Ol fO2 EF 

6. Auditory Segmentation: WSi 35 24 385 25°)29 33 

7. Auditory Segmentation: WP 15.1383 16) L643 

8. Recognition (8red2ia42 Mp4 

9. Decoding 58s 64 FanlD 

10. Visual Segmentation: Digraphs 66 40 
11. Visual Segmentation: Trigraphs 31 


12. Phoneme-Grapheme Recognition 


* With N = 126 a correlation of .175 is required for significance at p < .05; 
.229 for p< .01. 
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The size of the correlations between blending SiW and segmenting WSi, 
and between blending PW and segmenting WP indicates that skills in 
auditory blending and auditory segmentation are not highly related, i.e., 
success in either blending or segmentation does not necessarily imply 
success in the other skill. Examination of segmentation skill across sensory 
modalities (auditory segmentation and visual segmentation) revealed that 
ability to segment visual and auditory material into units is modality 
specific. 


The higher rs between phoneme span and auditory blending than be- 
tween phoneme span and auditory segmentation suggest that memory is 
a more critical factor in blending than in segmentation. Auditory segmenta- 
tion and auditory blending were correlated with several reading-like tasks 
(Recognition, Decoding, and Phoneme-Grapheme Recognition) as well as 
with teacher estimate of Reading Achievement (eral reading skill). Each 
of the reading-like tasks was significantly related to every other one and to 
Reading Achievement. In each case blending was more highly related to 
the reading-like tasks and to Reading Achievement than was segmentation. 

The size of rs for segmenting SW probably reflects the reduced vari- 
ability in this subtest because of high scores. 


Analyses of Variance 


Three-way analyses of variance, using percent correct scores, were per- 
formed separately for AS and AB. The following factors and levels were 
employed: Grade (2), Length of Sequence (3), and Type of Unit (3 levels 


TABLE 4 


MEAN PERCENT CORRECT RESPONSES FOR AUDITORY SEGMENTATION AS 
A FUNCTION OF GRADE, LENGTH OF SEQUENCE, AND TYPE OF UNIT 
(N = 45 PER CELL) 


Grade One Grade Two 
Type M SD M SD 
I 

Sentence to Words 

3 and 4 words 98.00 11.79 98.20 6.92 

5 words 94.91 16.70 96.58 9.73 

6 and 7 words 95.20 16.21 96.18 8.44 
Words to Syllables 

3 syllables 80.11 11.18 Sz. 10.49 

4 syllables 54.69 19.16 63.07 16.07 

5 syllables 46.44 22.90 54.33 2a. 
Words to Phonemes 

3 phonemes 57.44 34.14 71.67 33.44 

4 phonemes 29.42 ALaAo 30.36 25.15 

5 phonemes 19.67 17.66 rape he 20.99 
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TABLE 5 


SUMMARY OF ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF AUDITORY SEGMENTATION 
PERCENT CORRECT SCORKS AS A FUNCTION OF GRADE, LENGTH OF 
SEQUENCE, AND TYPE OF UNIT 


Source df MS F 
Between S’s 89 
A (Grade) is 3,746.38 2.99 
S’s W 88 tie ita ee 
W S’s 720 
B (Length of Sequence) 2 48,586.34 26 438*% 
AxB 2 69.85 0.38 
BxS’s 176 181.68 
C (Type of Unit) 2 229,045.66 39310*% 
AxC 2 570.02 0.98 
CxS's 176 582.67 
Bax. 4 11,040.51 G1L.9255" 
AxBxC 4 708.36 ba bee Wi 
BxCxS’s 352 178.29 
Total 809 

** y<.01 

Sep UU | 


for segmentation and 2 levels for blending). The latter two factors involved 
repeated measures. In order to maintain three levels of the length factor 
for each task (segmentation and blending), the data for segmentation: 
SW were combined to create 3 lengths, i.e, 3- and 4-word sentences, 
5-word sentences, and 6- and 7-word sentences. 


Table 4 presents the means of percent correct responses and Table 5 
the summary of analysis of variance of auditory segmentation percent 
correct scores as a function of Grade, Length of Sequence, and Type of 
Unit. Examination of Table 5 reveals no simple main effect of Grade 
but significant effects of Length of Sequence and Type of Unit, indicating 
that performance in segmentation drops as a function of increasing length 
of item and that SW is the easiest task for both grades, followed by WSi 
and WP. Two of the higher-level interactions were significant. The 
Length x Type interaction indicates that decrement in performance as a 
function of length is less pronounced in SW than in WSi or WP for both 
grades. However, inspection of the 3-way interaction of Grade x Length x 
Type reveals that the decrement for grade 2 in segmentation of WP is 
more pronounced than for grade 1. 

Table 6 presents the means of percent correct responses and Table 7 
the summary of analysis of variance of auditory blending percent correct 
scores as a function of Grade, Length of Sequence, and Type of Unit. 
The analysis of variance disclosed 3 simple main effects (Grade, Length 
and Type). Performance of the grade 2 sample was better than that of 
grade 1; longer items were more difficult than shorter ones; and it was 
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TABLE 6 


MEAN PERCENT CORRECT RESPONSES FOR AUDITORY BLENDING AS A 
FUNCTION OF GRADE, LENGTH OF SEQUENCE, AND TYPE OF UNIT 
(N = 45 PER CELL) 


Grade One Grade Two 
Task M SD M SD 

Syllables to Words 

2 syllables 88.11 21.36 94.33 Lion 

3 syllables 69.44 29.44 90.33 sig kien 

4 syllables 35.67 32.07 58.78 33.31 
Phonemes to Words 

2 phonemes 43.98 29,23 69.29 21.90 

3 phonemes 23.78 21.79 48.47 23.95 

4 phonemes 16.56 25.52 42.49 =) Digs 

TABLE 7 


SUMMARY OF ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF AUDITORY BLENDING 
PERCENT CORRECT SCORES AS A FUNCTION OF GRADE, LENGH OF 
SEQUENCE, AND TYPE OF UNIT 


Source df MS F 
Between S’s 89 
A (Grade) 1 59,682.09 210 oa 
S’s W 88 2,193.85 
W S’s 450 
B (Length of Sequence) Z 57,095.47 pWaS wlereioeda 
AxB 2 967.32 2.64 
BxS’s 176 366.87 
C (Type of Unit) 1 138,400.04 258.057" 
AxC 1 2,478.98 4.62* 
Cx Sig 88 536.34 
BxC y 7,867.03 28.887 %% 
AxBxC my 936.21 3.44* 
BxCxS’s 176 272.39 
Total 539 
tenis :05 
ey piss.0l 
“Fe SEO 


easier to blend SiW than PW. Three of the 4 higher-level interactions 
were significant; Grade x Type, Length x Type, and Grade x Length x 
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Type. These findings can be interpreted as follows: the difference in per- 
formance between grade 1 and grade 2 is more pronounced in the case 
of PW (25.31%) than in SiW (16.71%); the decrement in performance as 
a function of length in the case of blending SiW is more pronounced. 
Between 3- and 4-unit items; the effect of increasing the number of units 
to be blended was more severe in grade | than grade 2 in SiW. 


Discussion 


Error analyses, for both AST and ABT, while indicating definite trends, 
do not allow extensive interpretation due to limitations in the data. In 
AST a more rigorous error analysis of a larger sample is required, while 
in ABT an analysis of errors reflecting phonemic components and item 
structure should be carried out, using a larger number of items of each 
type. 

Although the findings of the study suggest that the skills of auditory 
segmentation and auditory blending are not highly related, the fact that 
the items of AST and ABT were not identical requires that this inference 
be regarded as tentative. 


It is possible to rationalize the major findings of this study in terms of 
three factors, i.e., memory, familiarity with spoken language, and learning 
or instruction. The order of difficulty of the items varied as a function of 
the type of unit involved in both segmentation and blending, i.e., perform- 
ance in both tasks decreased as the type of unit decreased in size and 
hence in inherent meaning (from words to syllables to phonemes in AST, 
and from syllables to phonemes in ABT). However, length of sequence 
had a more pronounced effect than type of unit and this effect was more 
apparent in ABT than in AST. In ABT : SiW length of sequence became 
important for success with items of more than three parts, but no similar 
effect was found in AST. The effect of increasing the length of sequence 
to be blended was more dramatic in grade 1 than grade 2. These findings 
implicate memory as a more important factor in blending than in segmenta- 
tion. In AST Ss are required to hold in memory and to segment familiar, 
meaningful units (sentences or words), while in ABT relatively meaningless 
units (syllables or phonemes) must be held in memory and then syn- 
thesized to produce meaningful wholes. The memory requirements of 
segmentation and blending have differential effects upon success in the 
two tasks. In segmentation, Ss are able to segment as much of the utter- 
ance as they can remember, but in blending it is impossible to produce 
a meaningful response (word) unless the entire segmented utterance can 
be held in memory and then synthesized. The difference in skill in blending 
between grades 1 and 2 reflects, in part, the effects of instruction and expe- 
rience with words and word parts to which grade 2 Ss are exposed. In 
blending SiW it appears that memory becomes an important factor in suc- 
cess after the sequences exceed three in number, i.e., even though Ss 
might be able to blend sequences of more than three syllables, memory 
limitations prevent this. Memory played a more important part with 
phonemes than with syllables, i.e., increasing the length of phoneme 
sequences was more critical than increasing the length of syllable sequences. 
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The greater familiarity of the syllable, as a unit, as compared to the 
phoneme, as a unit, probably accounts for this finding. 


Examination of segmentation and blending in relation to oral reading 
achievement and success in other reading skills, as well as to instruc- 
tional practices in beginning reading, reveals that blending is more strongly 
related to these factors than segmentation. The nature of the tasks in- 
volved in blending are probably more closely related to the reading task 
than are those in segmentation. Instructional practices in beginning reading 
tend to emphasize auditory synthesis into wholes rather than segmenta- 
tion into parts. It may be that segmentation is more related to the task 
of spelling than to reading. In ABT grade 2 Ss showed significantly superior 
performance over grade 1 Ss in blending PW, which reflects the effect of 
instruction, 1.e., in grade 2 students are not only taught a larger number 
of phonemes than grade 1 students, but these phonemes are given more 
emphasis and are applied in the task of word analysis. 


Ability in auditory segmentation varied more with the type of unit in- 
volved than did auditory blending, i.e., in segmentation it seemed to 
make more difference whether the unit to be segmented was a sentence, 
syllable or word, than it did in blending whether the unit to be blended 
was a syllable or phoneme. This finding reflects the relative importance 
of familiarity with the spoken language in segmentation, as compared to 
blending. In segmentation (with SW and WS1 in particular), the natural 
intonation and rhythm of the language assist in the task, while in blending 
(in which relatively unfamiliar word parts have to be synthesized), natural, 
learned language patterns cannot be called upon as an aid. 

The results of this study suggest that, for primary level children, the 
“natural” perceptual unit of spoken language is the syllable, not the 
phoneme. Because of the natural intonation and rhythm of the language, 
awareness of the syllable is readily established, but phonemes, as lan- 
guage units, must be learned. Since word analysis requires manipulation of 
phonemes, success in beginning reading depends upon the extent to which 
the child is able to develop a distinct auditory image or concept of each 
of the speech sounds. Blending, which appears to be a higher-level, more 
complex skill than segmentation, is also more highly related to reading 
achievement than segmentation. More information is needed to document 
the developmental patterns of both segmentation and blending. 


* This study was supported in part under Canada Council grant number S$70-0723. The authors wish to 
acknowledge the assistance of Mr. W. W. Shannon, Principal of Lorne Avenue Public School, and his staff 
during the course of this study. 
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Some Correlates of Political and Religious 
Beliefs in Student-Teachers 


The scores of almost one thousand student-teachers and post-graduate 
students in the Faculty of Education at Edmonton on thirty key variables 
of personality, values, educational and social attitudes are analyzed. 
Significant associations are found between these variables and religious 
and political affiliations, sex and type of course (undergraduate, after- 
degree or post-graduate). Factor analysis of the thirty variables reveals 
a student typology consisting of eleven bipolar categories. 


Before beginning their courses in the Faculty of Education, it was 
planned that all entrants at The University of Alberta should be admin- 
istered the Survey of Educational Opinions. Arrangements were made for 
these students to be tested in groups over a period of two days. On com- 
pletion, it was discovered that only forty percent of the graduate student- 
teachers (Professional Diploma after Degree) had been captured by the 
sampling method used, and sixty-seven percent of the Bachelor of Educa- 
tion (freshman) group. 


TABLE 1 
THE SAMPLE TESTED 
Description B.Ed. (freshmen) |S Wi pe’ el BE Totals 
Enrolment 840 421 1,261 
Tested on Intake 562 177 739 
Percentage Tested 67.26% 42.04% 58.58% 


This result was extremely disappointing, especially as the nature of the 
biasses in the sample must remain unknown. In the circumstances the 
original intention of relating this pre-test to performance in courses, and to 
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a post-test which sould reveal changes associated with these courses, was 
abandoned. However, it was decided to salvage the data as certain rela- 
tionships could still be made out. The fact that we had succeeded in 
collecting information from more than 700 students, in the form of measure- 
ments on 30 variables, using standard instruments, was in itself an achieve- 
ment justifying the investment of time and money. Although the sample 
is biassed in unknown ways, it is also a fact that certain comparisons 
are less affected than others. For example, factor analyses should be 
minimally affected, likewise religious and political comparisons. It is when 
comparisons are made with non-Canadian groups that the sampling bias 
is, presumably, operative at a maximal level. 


The detailed breakdown of the sample is shown in Table 2. In various 
comparisons, a third group of Edmonton students, consisting of complete 
course groups in two graduate programs, will be shown for interest as 
giving some indications of the possible effects of the initial training on 
the various kinds of student represented in the sample. 


I. General Orientation to Education 


There are measures available on six variables which throw light on 
the general attitude of students to the role, function, activities and profes- 


TABLE 2 
COMPOSITION OF THE SAMPLE 


B.Ed. P.D.A.D. Total 
n= 562 277 739 
Men 144 59 203 
Women 418 118 536 
17-25 years 536 147 683 
26-35 years 26 30 56 
1. Catholics* 139 31 170 
2. Orthodox aad 6 38 
3. Anglican 34 9 43 
4. Protestant 143 42 185 
5. Small Sects LUZ 26 143 
6. Far Eastern 6 5 11 
7. Atheists 91 58 149 
1. Conservatives 89 27 116 
2. Liberals 199 62 261 
3. Socialists 73 21 94 
4. Independent and None 201 67 268 


* Includes all those groups which follow the Western (Roman) rite, such as Ukrain- 
ian Catholics. 
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sional satisfactions of the teacher. These are: Formalism, Punitiveness, 
Emotional Satisfaction derived from Contacts with Children, Attitude to 
Personal Development, Attitude to Professional Development as a Teacher, 
Job Satisfaction expected from Teaching as a Career. 


Formalism is here defined as the tendency to insist on standards of 
workmanship and behavior in a teacher-centred classroom with defined 
formal activities, orderly behavior, homework, and punishment for wrong- 
doing. This is in contrast to a more permissive, activity-oriented, child- 
centred and non-punitive attitude. As in other groups tested, the scores 
on this variable are associated with differences in academic standing, 
age, religion and political affiliation. 

Apart from the course, sex and age differences, the only other dif- 
ferences (shown by an asterisk) which are statistically significant, are as 
follows: atheists and agnostics are much more permissive than any of the 
religious groups. Conservatives have a very high score in formalism. There 
is a difference between B.Ed. freshmen and P.D.A.D. students of all 


TABLE 3 
FORMALISM 
B.Ed. PDAD Graduate 
Students Students Students 
n= 562 Lis 218 
Men 11.94 10.93 8.99 
Women 12.22 9.14 8.95 
17-25 years 12.18 10.10 9.24 
26-35 years 11.58 1.97 8.52 
1. Catholics 13.26 11.06 10.02 
2. Orthodox 12.16 12.33 9.80 
3. Anglicans 12.56 9.78 1 Plies 
4. Protestants 12.38 10.83 10.07 
5. Small Sects 12.83 9.77 9.34 
6. Far Eastern 9.67 9.40 11.00 
7. Atheists D.22% 7.98* iui )* 
1. Conservatives 13:37" 12:00* 137% 
2. Liberals 12.07 9.53 8.93 
3. Socialists 21533 8.95 8:19 
4. Independent and None 11.98 9.27 8.36 
Average Ls 9.74* 8.97* 
Index numbers 100 81 15 


* An asterisk here, and in later tables, indicates that the group average differs 
significantly from that of the other groups. It should be nated that the test of 
significance takes account not only of differences in two averages but also 
the numbers of cases in each group. a 
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varieties, the former being more strongly in favor of formal methods. 
Taking the freshmen as having an index of 100, P.D.A.D. students average 
81, graduate students 75. 


Punitiveness is defined as an attitude favorable to a retributive theory 
based on the notion that human nature is corrupt and requires to be 
chastened by physical punishment which acts to keep a check on evil 
impulses. This is usually associated with a favorable attitude to formal 
methods of teaching. It is not surprising that somewhat similar trends 
are indicated although the differences are not so extreme and often do 
not approach statistical significance. But women appear to be less punitive 
and less formalist than men; older students are less punitive and less for- 
malist than younger ones; atheists and agnostics are less punitive and less 
formalist than any religious group, Far Eastern religions excepted. These 
differences reach significance only in the B.Ed. group. Conservatives are 
definitely more punitive and formalist than other political groups. The 
P.D.A.D. group appears to be slightly less punitive than the freshmen 
group, but again the difference is not statistically significant. 


Emotional satisfaction associated with contacts with children measures 


TABLE 4 
PUNITIVENESS 
B.Ed P.D.A.D. Graduate 
Students Students Students 
n= 562 i 218 
Men ai D3* 4.02 9.34* 
Women oo45 Bute (sibs 
17-25 years 4.02* 3.88 oo 
26-35 years Sole 3.50 10.28* 
1. Catholics 3.99 3.45 7.43 
2. Orthodox 3.78 4.50 7.80 
3. Anglicans 4.50 3.00 7.69 
4. Protestants 3.92 4.07 “jek 
5. Small Sects 4.50 4.46 8.79 
6. Far Eastern 2.83 3.40 13.50 
7. Atheists Beno 3.59 9.86 
1. Conservatives 4.57% 4,59* 8.27 
2. Liberals 4.01 4.00 9.02 
3. Socialists Se 3.76 9.05 
4. Independent and None 3.94 3.36 7.58 
Average 4.01 3.81 8.48 
Index numbers 100 95 not comparable 
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TABLE 5 
EMOTIONAL SATISFACTION FROM CHILDREN 


B.Ed. PD ACD, Graduate 

Students Students Students 
n= 562 IEF 218 
Men 12.49* 12:81" 9.15* 
Women 14.41* 14336" 10.92* 
17-25 years 13.97* 13.68* 11.19* 
26-35 years 12.92* 14.63* 8.36* 
1. Catholics 13.83 Ish2 10.61 
2. Orthodox 14.38 13.00 11.00 
3. Anglicans 13.91 14.00 10.15 
4. Protestants 14.17 13.98 10.72 
5. Small Sects 13.74 14.15 10.41 
6. Far Eastern foo 15.20 6.50 
7. Atheists nS a 13.74 9.05 
1. Conservatives 13.70 12.96 10.20 
2. Liberals 13.97 13.84 9.52 
3. Socialists 14.10 15.05* 9.91 
4. Independent and None 13.90 13.82 10.93 
Average 13.92 13.84 10.18 
Index numbers 100 99 73 


rather an immature and non-professional attitude of “mothering” children 
in a caring, rather than a didactic or pedagogical relationship. It is cor- 
related negatively with punitiveness. The differences here lie between the 
men and women in the sample, and curiously enough, between P.D.A.D. 
Socialists (who score highest) and P.D.A.D. Conservatives (who score 
lowest) on this variable. There is a reversal in the case of age, younger 
B.Ed. students scoring higher than older B.Ed. students, as expected, but 
older P.D.A.D. students scoring higher than younger. The greatest dif- 
ference is between the experienced teachers in the graduate program 
and the two groups of relatively unsophisticated student-teachers. As 
found in earlier studies, there is a decline in score, associated with actual 
teaching experience, in this variable. 

Attitude to Personal Development is a measure of the degree to which 
the subject places high regard on activities associated with study, such as 
reading for general improvement, studying for higher academic qualifica- 
tions and attending lectures by experts. 

The major difference here lies between the graduate students and the 
two student-teacher groups. The sharp decline in the favorable attitude 
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TABLE 6 
ATTITUDE TO PERSONAL DEVELOPMENT 


B.Ed. P.D.A.D. Graduate 

Students Students Students 
ne 562 Lid 218 
Men 14.83 Lbskh 11,05* 
Women 14.60 1s 1! 12.47% 
17-25 years 14.61* 15.17 12.61* 
26-35 years LD. to" Lb OF 10.54* 
1. Catholics 14.63 15.03 12.65 
2. Orthodox 15.34 15.50 12.80 
3. Anglicans 14,12 15.44 12.15 
4. Protestants 14.63 15.83 12:21 
5. Small Sects 14.49 14.65 11.44 
6. Far Eastern 14.67 15.00 9.00 
7. Atheists 14.95 14.88 10.94 
1. Conservatives 14.40 15.52 11.93 
2. Liberals 14.80 15.26 11.44 
3. Socialists i tyaliehe 15.24 ee i 
4. Independent and None 14.45 14.88 12.07 
Average 14.66* ILO 11.82% 
Index numbers 100 103 78 


to personal development is probably associated with the career orientation 
of this group and their probable surfeit of lectures by experts, reading and 
other activities which have become relatively disfavored because of the 
compulsions and constraints associated with course work. 


Attitude to Professional Development is similar to the previous variable. 
It measures a favorable attitude to the trying-out by the respondent of new 
teaching methods, attending courses related to professional development 
as a teacher, and classroom evaluation of students’ work. The differences 
here are between the men and women in the B.Ed. sample, between the 
religious groups in the same sample, and between the graduate students 
and both groups of student-teachers. It appears that women freshmen 
are more favorably oriented towards their own development as teachers. 
There are also differences which appear between Orthodox Christians, 
Atheists, and members of small Protestant Sects; the former are more 
interested, the latter are least interested in their development as teachers. 
But the actual differences are very small. The graduate students are rel- 
atively unfavorable to teaching as a career—this is probably to be explained 
in the sameway as their expressed relative de-emphasis on their personal 
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development. Surfeit breeds cynicism! There is also a selective factor 
operating in that satisfied teachers are to be found in classrooms: relatively 
dissatisfied ones in graduate school. 


TABLE 7 
ATTITUDE TO PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT 


B.Ed. PDEAD.: Graduate 

Students Students Students 
n= 562 177 218 
Men 17.76* 73 1249% 
Women 18.26* 17.97 13.80* 
17-25 years 18.11 VRT7 14,39* 
26-35 years 18.54 18.50 10.89* 
1. Catholics 18.14 18.35 14.00 
2. Orthodox 18.88 19.50 13.80 
3. Anglicans 17.85 18.67 13.15 
4. Protestants 18.18 18.64 13.82 
5. Small Sects 18.15 16:73 1a21 
6. Far Eastern 17.00 17.60 10.50 
7. Atheists 17.93 17.36 pss 
1. Conservatives 18.34 17.48 13.20 
2. Liberals 18.08 18.21 12.45 
3. Socialists 18.58 18.14 > 412.60 
4. Independent and None 17.94 17.69 14.01 
Average 18.13 17.89 13.06* 
Index numbers 100 99 72 


This is true also of the last variable in this group—Job Satisfaction. 
This is a measure of commitment to the task indicated by the prediction 
of the degree of satisfaction, or interest, associated with defined activities 
forming part of the job analysis. Here only the differences between men 
and women are significant, but the actual difference is of the order of 
one point in nine. 

In summary: it may be concluded that with respect to the career of 
teaching, the attitudes of the various groups tested show little difference 
in relation to the work involved; differences appear as between religious 
and political groups in relation to the nature of the teacher’s role and 
function. These differences centre around the core attitudes, towards for- 
mal or permissive procedures and towards deserved punishment for wrong- 
doing. 
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TABLE 8 
JOB SATISFACTION 
B.Ed. P.D.A.D. Graduate 
Students Students Students 

n= 562 177 218 

Men 8.26* 8.66* 8.46* 
Women 320% 9.74* 9.45* 
17-25 years 9.01 9.22 9°21 
26-35 years 9.38 TOLL 8.65 
1. Catholics 9.04 9.19 8.88 
2. Orthodox 1013 9.83 (eA) 
3. Anglicans 8.50 10.00 10.00 
4, Protestants 8.99 Ts 9.40 
5. Small Sects 8.80 8.58 9.28 
6. Far Eastern TOL 9.40 10.00 
7. Atheists 9.26 9.02 8.49 
1. Conservatives 8.88 8.52 9.53 
2. Liberals 9.09 9.55 8.95 
3. Socialists 9.78 10.19 9.77 
4. Independent and None 8.77 9.31 8.40 
Average 9.03 9.38 8.99 
Index numbers 100 104 99 


IT. Personality Characteristics 


Three variables throw light on personality differences between the 
various groupings—anxiety, neuroticism and extraversion. On intake, these 
differences are quite small. It would be of considerable interest to discover 
whether the various programs taken by students operate to increase dif- 
ferences, or whether the Faculty of Education exercises no specific in- 
fluence on these variables. 


Anxiety is measured by means of a word association test based on the 
principle of presenting the respondent with a choice of associations, 
selected as discriminating between normal and neurotic (anxious) popu- 
lations. The only significant differences which appear are between men 
and women in the B.Ed. program, between Atheists, Protestants and 
members of small Protestant Sects in the B.Ed. program and between 
the P.D.A.D. group, the B.Ed. freshmen and the graduate students in the 
education program. 
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TABLE 9 
ANXIETY LEVEL 
B.Ed. PDAD Graduate 
Students Students Students 

ne 562 177 218 

Men 9.76* fae 8.91* 
Women 8.83* 6.81 TAT 
17-25 years 9.15 6.94 8.62 
26-35 years 7.50 (my 7.35 
1. Catholics 9.74 TA? 7.76 
2. Orthodox 10.28 7.67 10.60 
3. Anglicans 8.00 6.56 9.00 
4. Protestants B5* 6.02 7.30 
5. Small Sects 8.08* 6.65 8.10 
6. Far Eastern DAT 5.60 14.50 
7. Atheists 1051* 7.64 8.62 
1. Conservatives 9.73 7.07 B74 
2. Liberals 8.77 6.69 7.97 
3. Socialists 8.93 7.67 HATE 
4. Independent and None BAZ 6.99 7.83 
Average 9.07* 6.98* 8.13 
Index numbers 100 AV 90 


It should be recalled at this point that both P.D.A.D. and the graduate 
student groups were allowed to complete the questionnaire at home. This 
may account for part of the extremely high level of anxiety in the B.Ed. 
group, although it tells us nothing about the graduate students’ anxiety 
level which is also very high relative to groups of other nationalities. 


Neuroticism is measured in terms of the degree to which the subject 
accepts a number of statements about himself (herself) which are also 
accepted by individuals who are mentally disturbed. There are few dif- 
ferences of significance in this variable. Younger students score higher 
in neuroticism in both P.D.A.D. groups, significantly so in the B.Ed. group. 
The B.Ed. students as a whole also score higher than the P.D.A.D. group, 
this may be a function of the fact that they are younger, on the average. 
Confirming expectations based on testing other groups, the female students 
score higher than male students in both the B.Ed. and P.D.A.D. student- 
teacher groups. Again, probably by virtue of the age differential, graduate 
students score at the same level as the P.D.A.D. group in neuroticism. 
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TABLE 10 
NEUROTICISM 
B.Ed. P.D.A.D. Graduate 
Students Students Students 

ae 562 i hie 218 
Men ee ON al 5.44* 6.09* 
Women 7.68* ae 7.19* 
17-25 years hey 6.63 7.08* 
26-35 years 5,85* 6.20 6.05* 
1. Catholics eo 6.48 7.24 
2. Orthodox 8.69 6.67 4.80 
3. Anglicans 7.18 6.33 6.69 
4, Protestants Too 6.07 6.74 
5. Small Sects 7.62 6.65 6.31 
6. Far Eastern 6.83 6.20 7.50 
7. Atheists Tail 6.95 6.51 
1. Conservatives 7.48 6.74 6.20 
2. Liberals 7.48 6.56 6.31 
3. Socialists 7.18 6.52 6.57 
4. Independent and None 7.66 6.48 WA5 
Average ioe b.00" 6.69* 
Index numbers 100 87 89 


Extraversion is a measure of the degree to which the respondent is 
oriented towards social relationships rather than towards solitary activities 
of an ego-centred character. It is one of only two of the thirty variables 
where no differences of any significance were found in the entire intake 
sample (Table 11). 

In summary: apart from the extremely high anxiety level of the B.Ed. 
students (the highest ever recorded in any group), the intake shows a re- 
markable homogeneity in the areas of personality looked at—extraversion- 
introversion and stability-neuroticism. We were not surprised in this part of 
the study by the relatively higher score in neuroticism of the female students, 
it is a function of paper-and-pencil tests of neuroticism that women tend to 
score higher than men. 


III Personal Values 


There are nine variables in this area, the score on each being derived 
from the choices made by the respondent of alternatives in a number of 
hypothetical situations such as buying a car, receiving a legacy, joining a 
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TABLE 11 
EXTRAVERSION 
B.Ed. P.D.A.D. Graduate 
Students Students Students 

n= 562 heen 218 

Men 13.76 12.54 13.75 
Women 13,91 13.67 13.39 
17-25 years 13.88 13.39 13.25 
26-35 years 13313 12.83 14.04 
1. Catholics 13.87 13.45 13.06 
2. Orthodox 14.69 17.00 14.60 
3. Anglicans 13.03 12.11 12.31 
4. Protestants 13.94 12.50 14.02 
5. Small Sects 13.90 13.58 13.10 
6. Far Eastern 13.00 12.40 15.00 
7. Atheists 13.82 13.53 13.86 
1. Conservatives 13.65 12.93 1237 
2. Liberals 14.05 13.40 14.40 
3. Socialists 13.86 12.95 13.74 
4. Independent and None 13.80 13.45 12.91 
Average 13.87 13.29 13.56 
Index numbers 100 96 98 


club, entertaining friends, etc. etc. The choices are ranked so that the 
scores on the variables are not independent—a grand total of 72 points 
having to be awarded to each subject on the basis of the choices he (she) 
makes. Interest here is therefore concentrated on the patterns of values 
manifested by the choices, rather than in individual variables. It is a matter 
of alternatives, rather than of absolutes. 


The nine values can be defined in general terms, as follows: Freedom is 
an attitude favourable to a desire to exercise independent judgment. 
Helpfulness refers to an attitude of caring for others in social, family and 
friendship activities. Experience is an attitude which favours having a 
variety of interesting contacts and new experiences for oneself. Power 
expresses an interest in exercising authority over others and in being 
associated with influential persons and organizations. Recognition is a value 
which measures the degree to which the respondent is concerned with 
acquiring prestige with friends and social approval in general. Response is 
a value which characterises the person who is interested in attracting people 
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and putting others at their ease. Security is a measure of the value placed 
on social and financial stability as the basis of individual comfort and en- 
joyment of a decent standard of living. Submission is a measure of the 
respondent’s need for authoritative counselling by friends, teachers and 
experts generally. Workmanship measures the urge to perform adequately 
and to value skill and workmanlike qualities in others. 


TABLE 12 
FREEDOM 
B.Ed. PsDxA:D- Graduate 
Students Students Students 

n= 562 UCT 218 

Men 9.12* 8.76 9.52 
Women 8.36* 8.78 9.05 
17-25 years 8.59 8.78 9.13 
26-35 years 7.81 8.80 9.48 
1. Catholics S.02 8.39 9.08 
2. Orthodox 7.50 7.67 9.60 
3. Anglicans 8.29 8.89 7289 
4. Protestants 8.09 Tel. 8.53 
5. Small Sects 8.37 8.50 9.62 
6. Far Eastern 11.00 8.20 5.50 
7. Atheists 10.16* 10:03* 10.30* 
1. Conservatives 7:52* 7.30* ad 
2. Liberals 8.60 8.87 9.36 
3. Socialists 8.79 9.43 10.17 
4. Independent and None 8.87 9.09 9.39 
Average 8.55 8.78 927 
Index numbers 100 103 109 


The degree to which freedom is valued is an important discriminant. 
Men score significantly higher than women in the B.Ed. group; atheists 
score higher than other (religious) groups, except for those belonging to 
Far Eastern religions; Conservatives score much lower than other political 
groups in their expressed need for exercising independent judgment. 


In the case of the B.Ed. students, the Conservatives also indicate a lower 
need for new experience: in contrast to their attitude to freedom and ex- 
perience, they express a greater need for social and professional re- 
cognition. In the case of the P.D.A.D. Conservatives, they compensate for 
their lower evaluation of freedom of independent judgment by expressing 
a greater need for financial and social security. In the B.Ed. group, the 
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atheists compensate for their greater need for freedom by a lower score for 

the values of response and security. In the P.D.A.D. group they spread their 

choices in a more random fashion so that no differential pattern emerges. 
TABLE 13 


PERSONAL VALUE PATTERNS OF MEN AND WOMEN STUDENT-TEACHERS 


B.Ed. P.D-AD: Graduate 

Value Students Students Students 

M W M W M W 

n= 144 418 59 118 100 118 
1. Freedom 912" 836" 8.76 8.78 9.52 9.05 
2. Helpfulness LO; (Oe aoe 11.80 11.69 LIES LAT 
3. Experience 1033" 105770" 10.038") 1138* 10.68 10.64 
4. Power 468" 3.90* D.o0" faa” 4.66* 5.28* 
5. Recognition 6.00" 5.75" 6.32 5.60 5.70 5.58 
6. Response 6.00*  6.71* 6.15 6.42 6.05*  6.86* 
7. Security 9.10 9.14 8.93 8.75 8.62 8.76 
8. Submission o.oo" 6 40F 6.15 6.70 5708 2356336" 
9. Workmanship 10.13 9.97 10:372=) O8* 10.07 9.69 


Men and women students in both groups show a different value-pattern. 
In the B.Ed. group men and women differ on seven of the values measured, 
in the P.D.A.D. group only on three. Women B.Ed. students are less in- 
terested in freedom, power and recognition than are men; they are more 
interested in helpfulness, new experience, response, and are more sub- 
missive than are the men B.Ed. students. In the P.D.A.D. group, women 
differ from men in being more interested in experience and less interested 
in power and workmanship. These differences between the value-patterns 
of B.Ed. and P.D.A.D. women versus men are probably due to the smaller 
numbers sampled in the latter group; in terms of the direction of differences 
on the nine variables the patterns as between men and women are the same. 

In both student-teacher groups, the younger students are more interested 
in new experience; the older students are more interested in power and 
security. 

In summary: there seems to be a considerable agreement about per- 
sonal values within the two groups of student-teachers as well as between 
the two groups. The differences that do emerge are primarily related to 
the value of freedom which discriminates on the one hand between 
atheists and religious persons and between Conservatives and students of 
other political persuasions. Speaking relatively, and not in absolute terms, 
atheists overvalue freedom of independent judgment and new experience 
for themselves at the expense of their own social and financial security 
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TABLE 14 
PERSONAL VALUE PATTERNS OF RELIGIOUS GROUPS 


Catho- Ortho- Angli-Protes- Small East- Athe- 
Value lics dox cans tants Sects’ ern ists Av. 


. Freedom 8.32 "7.50 6:29 3,09 8.37 11.00 10:16*°"6-01 


1 

2. Helpfulness i elf meme! Ur 11:09 11:33 TAEVT 10-35 10.87 ides2 
3. Experience 10.50 10.81 9.97 10.76 10%949010.17 Leet :7 1 
4. Power 413 3.69 4.50. 4.12 3.78._.4.83 4.40 4.14 
5. Recognition 6.17 6.66 5.7/0 5.88 D460 0.60 5.46 5.88 
6. Response 6.83 6.91 6.21 6.60 6.55 7.33 5.86* 6.48 
7. Security 9.31 8.81 9°79 9.12 9.29 10.50 8.44* 9.06 
8. Submission 6.06 5.50 6.53 6.36 6.549717 6.10 6.32 
9. Workmanship 99Le 10.28 10.41 9.90 10.31 10.00 ITO SFR. 97 

P.D.A.D. Students 

1. Freedom 8398 7:67 8.89 R71 8.50 8.20 10.03* 8.61 
2. Helpfulness 12238 11.33 11.33 11340 12.08 10.80 11 Fhe 2 
3. Experience 10355 9.17 10.89 10.81 aA 12.20 11.34 10.71 
4. Power $540 5:67 3.07 4338 3.81 4.40 4.48 4.14 
5. Recognition 5.55 6.50 6.22. 40 6.15 5.80 6.05 5.88 
6. Response 6.74 6.00 Walls O12 6.54. 5.40 6.16 6.48 
7. Security Sobel O.67 9.44 9.48 Ot | OroU 8.33 9.06 
8. Submission 7.16 6.83 C67 G.oZ O20" ou 6.38 6.32 
9. Workmanship QF VS 33 9.22 10.83 9.31 10.80 9.958 "9:97 


and social recognition. Conservatives undervalue freedom and new expe- 
rience, giving their regard to recognition and security. It is probable 
that the differences between Conservatives and atheists are bound up 
more closely with their disparate social attitudes—in other words a large 
proportion of the atheists are also radicals and socialists. 


IV. Social Attitudes 


The two variables throwing light on social attitudes are conservatism- 
radicalism and tender vs. tough-mindedness. These have been shown to 
be the most basic measures in this area. Radicalism is defined as an 
attitude of antagonism to a great number of prevailing practices and 
opinions related to the preservation of social, class and institutional ar- 
rangements based on private ownership and a theory of social élitisme. 
Operationally it is defined in terms of the score on the inventory devised 
by Eysenck (as revised by the present author). Tendermindedness is de- 
fined in terms of the same instrument which gives a measure of the degree 
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TABLE 15 
PERSONAL VALUE PATTERNS OF POLITICAL GROUPS 


Value Conservatives Liberals Socialists Independents Av. 


B.Ed. Students 


1. Freedom Pieces 8.60 8.79 8.87 8.61 
2. Helpfulness 12 ti2o 11.60 10.96 Foe 
3. Experience 10.22 10.79 10.03" 10.94* 10.71 
4. Power 4.11 3.90 4,29 4:23 4.14 
5. Recognition 6.66* aie | SIS 5.79 5.88 
6. Response 6.54 6.65 6.68 6.34 6.48 
7. Security 9.55 9.14 9.32 8.87 9.06 
8. Submission 6.26 6.30 6.16 6.23 6.32 
9. Workmanship 10.20 9.90 TOS10 10.01 9.97 
P.D.A.D. 
1. Freedom 1.00" 8.87 9.43 9.09 8.61 
2. Helpfulness 11-74 11.60 12.10 1572 ioe 
3. Experience 10.63 11.02 10:52 11.16 10.71 
4. Power 4.52 3.94 4.33 4.36 4.14 
5. Recognition 6.07 5.92 4.81 6.00 5.88 
6. Response 6.30 6.42 6.29 6.27 6.48 
7. Security 10.19* 8.58 8.48 8.57 9.06 
8. Submission 6.41 6.58 6.43 6.54 6.32 
9. Workmanship SM 9.69 9.76 10.30 9.97 


to which the respondent is more concerned about individual (hard) cases, 
than about absolute standards of behavior and social legality. These two 
variables are the most discriminating of any in the battery of thirty. Most 
of the categories into which the students can be divided show significant 
differences in radicalism. Tendermindedness does not discriminate between 
the political groups, nor the age groups, but does with most others. 


Liberals and Socialists are more radical than the other two groups in 
the P.D.A.D. sample; only the Socialists are more radical in the B.Ed. 
group, the others do not differ significantly. Atheists are more radical 
than the religious groups, the reason for this has already been stated 
as a hypothesis. Similar differences are found in tendermindedness (Table 
17), 

Here the differences lie between the group of Catholics and the others. 
Most of the differences can be explained in terms of the items which score 
for toughmindedness—sterilization of the “unfit”; absolute freedom of 
speech, press and stage; abortion on demand, easier divorce, “trial mar- 
riages” and birth control. Indeed, it is the amount of agreement as between 
the Catholics and the atheists which is surprising. The very low score of the 
Anglicans (lower than atheists in the B.Ed. group) is also surprising. 
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TABLE 16 
RADICALISM 
B.Ed. P.D.A.D. Graduate 
Students Students Students 
n= 562 pha it 218 
Men 7.07 6.49* 7.92 
Women 6.71 dao" 8.01 
17-25 years 6.79 7.14* 1.49 
26-35 years 6.96 8153" 8.25 
1. Catholics 6.43 6.55 6.84 
2. Orthodox 6.63 syst) 5.40 
3. Anglicans 6.59 7.00 7.08 
4. Protestants 6.71 ee 8.32 
5. Small Sects 6.35 7.00 7.48 
6. Far Eastern 6.83 8.00 4.00 
7. Atheists 8.24* S.a17 9.275 
1. Conservatives 6.12 6.04 6.87* 
2. Liberals 6.74 7.69* 7.97 
3. Socialists Tt he 8.00* 7s 
4. Independent and None 6.84 7.43 7.84 
Average 6.80* fiestete 7.97* 
Index numbers 100 109 7 


IV. Educational Values 


Closely related to the social attitude variables are the three measures 
of educational values devised by Oliver and Butcher—Naturalism-Idealism, 
Toughmindedness in Education and Radicalism in Education. In addition, 
five variables indicate the respondent’s view of the proper function of the 
school—whether physical health and development, aesthetic development, 
scholastic activities, religious truth, or a utilitarian service to the com- 
munity are most important. Like the personal values test, reported scores 
on the last five variables are interconnected, being Me on the ranking 
of desirable alternatives by the respondent. 

Naturalism in education is defined as an attitude which favors spon- 
taneous development in children (Rousseauism), rather than a forced com- 
pliance with external or absolute standards (Platonic idealism). Radicalism 
in education is measured by the amount of change in the educational sys- 
tem the respondent is prepared to accept or advocate. Toughmindedness 
in education is a measure of the respondent’s acceptance of a social util- 
itarian view of the curriculum. 
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TABLE 17 
TENDERMINDEDNESS 
B.Ed. P.D.A.D. Graduate 
Students Students Students 
ns 562 177 218 
Men 5.73* 5.97 6.49 
Women 6.45* 6.26 6.93 
17-25 years Giz 6.05 6.63 
26-35 years 6.23 6.70 6.89 
1. Catholics fue? 7.58* 7.80* 
2. Orthodox 6.09 4.67 4.40* 
3. Anglicans : Dias 5.78 6.46 
4. Protestants 6.16* 5.81 6.19 
5. Small Sects 6.47 5.85 7.48 
6. Far Eastern aes 6.40 7.50 
7. Atheists 5,45* 6.00 6.25" 
1. Conservatives 6.42 6.07 6.47 
2. Liberals 6.29 6.15 6.84 
3. Socialists 6.53 6.43 7.20 
4. Independent and None 6.08 6.13 6.46 
Average 6.27 6.16 6.73 
Index numbers 100 98 107 


The five educational values remaining are defined as follows: Physical 
value is characterized by an emphasis on the need for the school to make 
provision for physical exercise, games, fresh air, instruction in hygiene 
and health as a major priority. 


Aesthetic value emphasizes creative achievement in art and drama, 
music, poetry, sculpture and on individual spontaneity in these areas. 
Scholastic value emphasizes intellectual matters. Religious value measures 
rather a fundamentalist attitude to “the true faith’, moral tone, religious 
services, etc., in the life of the school. Utilitarian value emphasizes the 
school’s part in producing “good citizens” and “practical” people. In the 
case of these five variables, a difficulty arises in that a different scoring 
system was used with the graduate students’ responses. The average scores 
of this group have been adjusted to make the three groups comparable. 
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TABLE 18 
NATURALISM IN EDUCATION 


B.Ed. P.D.A.D. Graduate 

Students Students Students 
es 562 177 218 

Men 8.65 8.08* 1GF3* 

Women 8.87 OTD* 10.87* 
17-25 years 8.85 8.97 10:37 
26-35 years 8.08 iki ee 10.80 
1. Catholics 8.59* O71 10.00 
2. Orthodox 8.28 8.50 8.40 
3. Anglicans 8.76 9.33 11.46 
4. Protestants 8.89 8.52 10.39 
5. Small Sects SiaD" 8.85 10.86 
6. Far Eastern 9.66 8.40 9.50 
7. Atheists OT 9.67 10.94 
1. Conservatives 8.09 8.33 9.63 
2. Liberals 8.85 9.10 10.58 
3. Socialists 9.21* 10.19 11.09 
4. Independent and Others 8.96* 9.31 10.58 

Average 8.81 9.19 10.32% 
Index numbers 100 104 120 


As far as naturalism in education is concerned, the differences are 
clear-cut and could have been predicted. Women are more naturalistic 
in their thinking than are the men student teachers. Graduate students 
are more naturalistic than the P.D.A.D. intake, and they more than the 
B.Ed. freshmen. The older students in the P.D.A.D. program are more 
naturalistic than the younger. Atheists are more naturalistic than Cath- 
olics. Socialists and Independents are more naturalistic than Conservatives. 


In the case of Radicalism in Education, there are several strange anom- 
alies, not readily to be understood. Conservatives seemingly are, on the 
average, more radical than the Socialists—indeed they are the people more 
than any other group, who desire most change in the educational sys- 
tem. Again, aside from the eleven students from the Far East, atheists 
are the most conservative of any of the religious groups, advocating least 
change in the educational system. Protestants and Catholics are relatively 
radical. 
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TABLE 19 
RADICALISM IN EDUCATION 


B.Ed. PDA: Graduate 
Students Students Students 

rs 562 i Lye 218 

Men 52.49 52.41* 64.25* 
Women DL 49.33* 59.19* 
17-25 years 51.83 51.10* 58.99* 
26-35 years 51.00 46.70* 65.61* 
1. Catholics 52.30 51.06 58.96 
2. Orthodox 50.44 50.33 64.00 
3. Anglicans 52.29 46.89* 59.92 
4. Protestants 52.07 53.43* 50 40 
5. Small Sects 52.62" 50.00 61.10 
6. Far Eastern 49.17 42.60 79.50 
7. Atheists 49.97* 49.12 65.21 
1. Conservatives 53.99* 56.04* 60.07 
2. Liberals 51.31 49.35 62.85 
3. Socialists 50.93 46.33 64.26 
4. Independent and Others 51.60 50.25 59.00 
Average 51.19" 50.36* ve} boy 
Index numbers 100 97 119 


Toughmindedness in education, which is in reality a measure of a 
utilitarian attitude to the curriculum, is relatively high in the B.Ed. group. 
Atheists and Socialists score low on this variable, Conservatives and 
Catholics score high (cf. Utilitarian value where these relationships are 
reversed). 


In the variable Toughmindedness in Education, the group of atheists 
score significantly lower than do Catholics (and Protestants too in the 
P.D.A.D. group). B.Ed. students as a group are more inclined towards 
toughmindedness in education than either of the other two groups. 


The only significant difference in the attitude to physical exercise and 
hygiene as a primary emphasis in the organization of the School lies be- 
tween Conservatives in the B.Ed. group (who value it least) and those 
of no political allegiance (who value it most). Conservatives in both groups 
also place least value on the aesthetic function of the school. Women 
score higher than men in both groups in this variable. There are no dif- 
ferences between any of the categories of students in the variable schol- 
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TABLE 20 
TOUGHMINDEDNESS IN EDUCATION 


B.Ed. P.D.A.D. Graduate 
Students Students Students 
Ae 562 iyi 218 
Men 12.98 11.78 11.98 
Women 13.61 12.29 12.50 
17-25 years 13.50 P2825 12.62 
26-35 years 12:42 AL ase 11.67 
1. Catholics 14522* ay eg he i WA Es: 
2. Orthodox 13.66 13:33* 14.60* 
3. Anglicans 13.88 12.44 14.00 
4. Protestants 13,48* 12.88 12.84 
5. Small Sects 14e10* Wes 12314 
6. Far Eastern Loa 13.60 Liao 
7. Atheists msSG* 10:33" LOss1* 
1. Conservatives 14.08 1352 Isha 
2. Liberals 13.36 11.60 12.35 
3. Socialists 12.92 12.86 137 
4. Independent and Others 13.45 Msi 11.96 
Average 1345" HAP 12.26 
Index numbers 100 90 91 


astic value, except that graduate students score much lower than the other 
two groups. On the other hand, the differences are maximized in the case 
of religious value. B.Eds. score higher than P.D.A.D. students, and both 
much more than graduate students. Men score higher than women in the 
P.D.A.D. group. Atheists, Anglicans and Protestants score lowest in reli- 
gious value in the B.Ed. group: in the P.D.A.D. the difference lies between 
Catholics and Atheists. Utilitarian value serves to distinguish only the Con- 
servatives in the B.Ed. group from the other political groupings (they are 
slightly, but significantly more utilitarian) and men from women in the 
B.Ed. group. The P.D.A.D. group as a whole is more utilitarian in outlook 
than are the B.Eds. Thus the major contrasts in value patterns are in 
relation to religious and aesthetic values: groups tend to agree about the 
physical, scholastic and utilitarian functions of the School. 

In summary: in terms of educational values the B.Ed. and the P.D.A.D. 
groups differ from each other in that the B.Ed. group desires slightly 
more change in the educational system, they take a more socially oriented 
and less individually oriented view of the curriculum, they place higher 
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regard on the religious function of the school and less on the utilitarian. 
This difference in attitude to the school as a total institution and towards 
the function of the different subjects in the curriculum of studies is very 
interesting, suggesting a liberalizing effect on attitude to subjects as a result 
of taking university courses. The B.Ed. students are more certain of their 
opinions over a whole range of topics and more dogmatic about those 
which they adhere to as individuals. These are the most interesting dif- 
ferences. The other major differences are between men and women in the 
two intake samples. Women are more certain of their views, they tend to 
be also more religious, more aesthetic and less utilitarian than men. 
Atheists seem to form a distinctive group, as do the Conservatives. 
Atheists tend to be more radical, less toughminded, more interested in the 
aesthetic and utilitarian functions of the school, and less in the religious. 
Conservatives are interested in major changes in the school (para- 
doxically), they value the physical side of the school’s activities and func- 
tion less than do others, they are significantly less interested in the creative 
and expressive arts in the school organization, they stress the religious 
function more. 


TABLE 21 
ATTITUDE TO PHYSICAL EXERCISE AND HYGIENE 


B.Ed. P.D.A.D. Graduate 


Students Students Students 
h= 562 177 218 
Men 26.84 27.00 20.33 
Women 26.48 26.42 21.44 
17-25 years 26.57 26.52 aE Wh: 
26-35 years 26.46 27.07 18.05* 
1. Catholics 26.85 27.84 21.04 
2. Orthodox 25.00 As PANT 23.20 
3. Anglicans 26.26 26.67 17.54 
4. Protestants 26.70 25.95 22.67 
5. Small Sects 26.32 26.04 20.55 
6. Far Eastern 26.33 26.80 12.50 
7. Atheists 26.93 26.81 20.24 
1. Conservatives 20,017 25.26 pA Wee 
2. Liberals 26.71 B21 20.14 
3. Socialists 26.29 25.48 2O4Y 
4. Independent and Others 26.96* 26.96 20093 
Average 26.57 26.61 26.67 (Adjusted) 
Index numbers 100 100 104 
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TABLE 22 
AESTHETIC VALUE 
B.Ed. P.D.A.D. Graduate 
Students Students Students 

ne 562 LTT 218 
Men 28.79* 28.56* 22:38* 
Women 3LO2 Bak * 26.83* 
17-25 years 30.46 30.67 26.37 
26-35 years 30.15 32.23 22292 
1. Catholics 30.03 29.10 26.98 
2. Orthodox 30.03 31.67 22.20 
3. Anglicans 30.73 28.56 24.38 
4. Protestants 30.29 30.14 24.72 
5. Small Sects 30.12 31.69 24.69 
6. Far Eastern 32.67 29.80 24.50 
7. Atheists 31.64 S253" 23.31 
1. Conservatives 28.89* 29.00* 22.40 
2. Liberals 30.54 30.73 24.45 
3. Socialists 31.04 31.10 24.40 
4. Independent and Others 30.83 31.85 26.49 
Average 30.45 30.93 31.75 (Adjusted) 
Index numbers 100 101 104 


IV. Relationships Between the Variables: Student Types 


As was the case in previous studies of teachers and student-teachers, 
it is clear that certain core variables discriminate between the various 
categories defined in terms of age, sex, political affiliation, religious beliefs 
and the nature of the program being embarked upon. The same variables 
are those which are most closely related to each other in terms of cor- 
relation—positive or negative. The most significant of these are as follows: 
radicalism, punitiveness, formalism, freedom, security, naturalism in educa- 
tion, radicalism in education, uncertainty, aesthetic and religious values. 
These tend to correlate with each other +£0.20 or greater. 

A factor analysis of the 30 variables over all 739 students tested in the 
intake reveals eleven factors of significance. Between them they account 
for 63% of the total variance. These identify not only the nature of the 
attitudes and values in the group, and the ways in which these cluster 
together, they also categorize different types of students in the intake. 
Each of the factors classifies students into bipolar opposites, the character- 
istic of each type being specified by the size and relationships (positive 
or negative) of the saturation coefficients. 
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TABLE 23 
SCHOLASTIC VALUE 
B.Ed. BDS.D; Graduate 
Students Students Students 

n= 562 77 218 
Men 34.57 34.78 27.59 
Women 34.20 34.97 28.48 
17-25 years 34.24 34.99 29.62* 
26-35 years S531 3453 25.55* 
1. Catholics 34.41 34.39 28.61 
2. Orthodox 34.44 aoe7 31.00 
3. Anglicans 34.59 36.67 29.00 
4. Protestants 34.76 BOIL ZO 12 
5. Small Sects Ga.o2 34.27 27.55 
6. Far Eastern 34.33 36.48 23.00 
7. Atheists 34.45 34.72 26.68 
1. Conservatives 34.83 35.15 28.27 
2. Liberals 34623 34.68 27.45 
3. Socialists 34.10 36.43 27.14 
4. Independent and Others 34.18 34.55 29.27 
Average 34.29 34.91 35.56 (Adjusted) 
Index numbers 100 102 104 


The first factor is the conformism-nonconformism dimension which ap- 
pears with monotonous regularity in all groups tested with this instrument, 
the Survey of Educational Opinions. Here the factor accounts for 12% of 
the variability between individuals (variance) and shows heavy loadings 
in the ten core variables. 

The second factor is a rather narrow career-orientation with high pos- 
itive loadings on all four measures of job satisfaction as well as on formal- 
ism, toughmindedness in education, and high negative loadings on free- 
dom and uncertainty. The third factor is recognizable as altruistic ideal- 
ism—high in tendermindedness, response, submission and religious value 
and with negative loadings in power, utilitarian value, personal devel- 
opment and job satisfaction. The fourth factor is scholarship defined by 
high saturations in scholastic value, stability, introversion, helpfulness and 
workmanship and negative loadings in anxiety, recognition and response. 
The fifth factor is a tough-conservative versus a tender-radicalism factor. 
At the radical pole it is characterized by high anxiety, radicalism, tender- 
mindedness, workmanship, naturalism, certainty; the conservative pole is 
marked by response, submission, uncertainty, physical value, emotional 
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TABLE 24 
RELIGIOUS VALUE 
BEd P.D.A.D. Graduate 

Students Students Students 
ne 562 V77 218 
Men 27:57 28.31" 20.18 
Women 28.06 25380* DOGO 
17-25 years 27.95 26.63* Zits” 
26-35 years 27.38 24.67* ioAle 
1. Catholics 202" 28.52* 24.06* 
2. Orthodox DOS * 26.50 22.00 
3. Anglicans 27.85 27.44 20.80 
4. Protestants 27.46 25.76 20.04 
5. Small Sects 29.72* Bicol) 2250 
6. Far Eastern 29.00 25.20 23°50 
7. Atheists 25:25 24.96* 16.98* 
1. Conservatives 28.96* sonv0* 20977 
2. Liberals 27.88 26.40 19.16 
3. Socialists 28.38 24.29* 20.33 
4. Independent and Others 2136" Zool 22.19 
Average 27.93 26.30 20.49* (Adjusted) 
Index numbers 100 94 95 


satisfaction from being with children, professional development and job 
satisfaction. The sixth factor can be identified as an experimentalism 
which is rooted in traditional values. The factor has high loadings on 
experience, scholastic values, certainty, extraversion and formalism, with 
negative loadings in power, submission, religious and utilitarian values. 
The seventh factor is anxious religious idealism, perhaps better character- 
ized as an anxious fundamentalism. The saturations are positive here for 
anxiety, workmanship, uncertainty, aesthetic and religious value, and neg- 
ative for radicalism, submission, naturalism, physical exercise and util- 
itarian value. The eighth factor is dependent submissiveness. It is defined 
by high positive loadings in neuroticism, submission, utilitarian value and 
negative loadings in workmanship, physical exercise. This factor may 
simply be identifying the group of physical education types in the sample 
and contrasting them with an anti-physical group. The next two factors 
both refer to the personality make-up of the students. The ninth factor 
is a stable-introversion versus neurotic-extraversion dimension. The pos- 
itive loadings are here in the variables anxiety, extraversion, neuroticism, 
security, scholastic value; the negative loadings are in punitiveness, power, 
radicalism in education, aesthetic value, personal development. The tenth 
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TABLE 25 
UTILITARIAN VALUE 
B.Ed. PDD Graduate 

Students Students Students 
ne 562 L7F 218 
Men O2:A9* 22.68 14.88 
Women 20.54* 21.70 15.90 
17-25 years 20.98 22.09 16.97* 
26.35 years 22.00 2873 12.93* 
1. Catholics 20.69 20.68 15.51 
2. Orthodox 21.25 21.83 19.20 
3. Anglicans 21.29 21.89 14.00 
4, Protestants 20.95 228 ti 1iA9 
5. Small Sects 20.66 20.77 14.45 
6. Far Eastern 22.83 21.60 11.00 
7. Atheists 21.82 22.93 14.38 
1. Conservatives 22.18 21.93 15.87 
2. Liberals 20.79 21.55 14.72 
3. Socialists 20.74 22.52 14.43 
4. Independent and Others 20.85 22.36 16.67 
Average 21.02 22.03 19.60 (Adjusted) 
Index numbers 100 105 93 


factor contrasts stable-extraversion versus neurotic introversion. High 
positive loadings are here in anxiety, introversion, neuroticism, punitive- 
ness, freedom, security; the negative loadings are in recognition, response 
and religious value. The eleventh and final factor can be identified as 
an anxious individualism. High positive loadings are found in anxiety, 
freedom and religious value; negative loadings are in submission, work- 
manship and emotional satisfaction. 


Bibliographical Note 


Full details of the instrument used in testing, norms for comparable 
populations and data on validity and reliability are available in the sources 
noted below. Copies of these reports are available from the author. 


McLeish, J. Teachers’ Attitudes: A Study of National and Other Differences. Cam- 
bridge, 1969. 
McLeish, J. The Lecture Method. Cambridge, 1968. 


McLeish, J. Students’ Attitudes and College Environments. The University of Alberta 
Press, 1970. 
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REVIEWS 


COGNITIVE PROCESSES IN EDUCATION: A PSYCHOLOGICAL 
PREPARATION FOR TEACHING AND CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT 
by Sylvia Farnham-Diggory 

New York, Harper & Row, 1972, pp. xxxiv & 630, $14.00. 


While the idea of “educational psychology” has been bandied about for 
a good many years, there have been remarkably few instances of really 
good integrations of these two cultures. Far too many of the texts that have 
been labelled educational psychology have been anything but! They have 
been either educational in orientation, with an implicit Sunday supplement 
understanding of psychology, or psychological in orientation, with “obvious” 
statements made about education. Professor Farnham-Diggory manages to 
avoid these pitfalls and still do justice to the science of psychology and to 
the real world of education. 

The basic premise is that good schools can be built on theoretically 
sound principles of psychology. The relevant principles according to the 
author are those of Bruner, Piaget, Werner and Robert White. In other 
words, this text is thoroughly “developmental” and ‘cognitive’ in orienta- 
tion—‘‘learning theory” has no prominent place in its pages—and can best 
be seen as an attempt to provide teachers and curriculum planners with 
those psychological principles that would be of most help to them in the 
solution of their pedagogical problems. 


To facilitate this effort, the author divides the principles into six maj 
categories and these form the first six parts of the text: (1) basic cognitive 
development; (2) basic system of information processing; (3) motivation, 
personality and culture; (4) language; (5) reading and mathematical 
thinking; and (6) creative thinking. This is no grab-bag of cursorily surveyed 
common fare. The author has been judiciously selective in the choice of 
material. She uses those principles of cognitive psychology that are scien- 
tifically reliable and builds each part upon materials previously explained 
—the result is a book which has a constant cognitive theme throughout, 
and which is presented as an integrated whole. Each part has its own 
introduction, chapters and subsections emphasizing different aspects of the 
material, and a summary. It should also be re-eemphasized, that whichever 
aspect of the material is being examined—basic sensorimotor develop- 
ment, basic systems of information processing, the emergence of symbolic 
thinking, programmes for organizing information, I.Q., competence and 
achievement, self-motivating learning cycles, group dynamics of the class- 
room, language and cognition, the role of the unconcious in the creative 
process, memory (there are many more)—the author is always concerned 
with classroom relevancy. This is especially evident in the seventh and 
concluding part. Here, the significant issues of the first six parts are in- 
corporated into the design of an open school and pre-primary programme. 
The author does not attempt to offer a prescription that will solve all 
pedagogical problems; rather, she presents a way of looking at these 
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problems—a heuristic device, based on choice principles of cognitive 
psychology. She notes in the introduction that “these principles should 
help one to formulate the solution to one’s own pedagogical problems. But 
the final solution—and it should always be a temporary, dynamic one— 
must be a product of one’s own tests and revisions”. This book is worth 
reading, if for no other reason than to see what is possible when learned 
psychology and education come together and design a school. 


Two further points. First, the part on language is very well done. The 
full range of topics found in most general texts on psycholinguistics is 
succinctly described and analyzed. This part could be incorporated 
readily into an intermediate level reader on that topic. Second, a Study 
Guide accompanies the text which it parallels in format. Each part contains 
programmed items, a do-it-yourself glossary, sample objective tests, 
matching items, questions for discussion, and small projects or experiments. 
Unfortunately, the guide is not of the same calibre as the text. Many of the 
questions and issues raised are perfunctory, neither challenging the reader 
nor rendering the text more understandable. 

I have two criticisms of the text itself. First, it tends to be too esoteric in 
certain key places. The author apparently assumes that her readers are 
steeped in the cognitive tradition in psychology, therefore elaborate ex- 
planations of “everyday” basics would not be necessary. For example, a 
profound and complex concept such as Werner’s principle of progressive 
differentiation and hierarchic integration is briefly described on a single 
page. Yet this principle is cited throughout the text as if no further ex- 
planation were necessary, and its significance and import were general 
knowledge. In the same manner, certain fundamentals of Piaget’s and 
White’s views are presented. All of which means that, in certain instances, 
the basic themes of the text have to be supplemented by reference to other 
sources, which may or may not be so bad; but in any case, for the beginning 
student, the text cannot be readily understood. 

My second criticism concerns things editorial. Bibliographical details 
are not always accurately cited. This is not a major issue. However, the 
uninitiated could have difficulty checking original sources. 

Neither of these criticisms detracts from my overall impression of this 
book—it is at once bold, learned, and original. I concur with Jerome 
Bruner’s statement in the foreward: “This book represents a new departure 
in educational psychology”. Cognitive Processes in Education should 
appeal to the tyro and to the expert as well. 


BRUCE BAIN 
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LOIS FOSTER 
and 


MARY NIXON 
The University of Alberta 


Language, Socio-Economic Status and 
the School: An Exploratory Study 


This study was designed to test the following hypothesis in Alberta: the 
higher the socio-economic status the more complex the use of language. 
Data were collected from 20 subjects located in two schools by means of 
three instruments—interview, essay and sentence completion. Contrary to 
the Bernstein (1961, 1966, 1971) theory of linguistic codes and the empirical 
work done by Lawton (1968) there were few differences between students 
from high socio-economic backgrounds and low socio-economic backgrounds. 
(Lois Foster and Mary Nixon are doctoral students in the Faculty of 
Education, The University of Alberta). 


It has been posited by Bernstein (1966) that children from certain 
socio-economic backgrounds are handicapped in the school setting by 
lack of an ‘elaborated code’ type language. He suggests that middle class 
children are exposed to an ‘elaborated code’ which has distinctive, syn- 
tactical features as well as more cognitively abstract referential functions 
than the ‘restricted code’ of the lower classes. The absence of exposure 
to this ‘elaborated code’ in the lower classes is held to be influential in 
causing the poorer tested performance of the lower class on a number of 
intellectual tasks. 

Lawton (1968:102) believes that Bernstein’s theory is important in that 
‘it relates social structure, verbal planning, language and educability.” 
However, Moffit (1972) asserts that Bernstein’s definitions of critical 
concepts are far from clear and that this limits the utility of the theory. 
Yet Bernstein’s work has been influential in educational thought and many 
compensatory programs for the culturally deprived have been influenced 
by Bernstein’s linguistic code conceptions. 

Bernstein himself is careful to point out that the ‘restricted code’ is not 
so much ‘inferior’ as ‘different’. He would appear to have little patience 
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with such programs as the one developed by Bereiter and Engelman (1968) 
which focuses upon teaching the ‘elaborated code’ as a second language 
to disadvantaged children. It is the school and the teacher rather than the 
child that must change. 


Much of the contexts of our schools are unwittingly drawn from aspects of 
the symbolic world of the middle class, and so when the child steps into the 
school he is stepping into a symbolic system which does not provide for him 
a linkage with his life outside. (Bernstein, 1971: 199) 


Despite the influence that Bernstein’s work has had upon educators, 
the empirical support for his theory is derived solely from British research. 
Lawton (1968) and Taylor (1972) have both provided evidence that 
linguistic output is related to social class. However, this poses the problem 
of whether these results can be generalized from the British to the Western 
Canadian setting. 


Complex use of language is associated with high socio-economic 
status (Bernstein, 1961, 1966, 1971; Lawton, 1968) and linguistic de- 
privation with low socio-economic status (S.E.S.). Taylor (1972) has stated 
that when this idea is applied to students in England “they may be assigned 
positions along a continuum from deprived to privileged, both socially 
and linguistically.” In this study, carried out in Western Canada, the 
indicators chosen to assess complexity of language usage were an inter- 
view, an essay and an open-ended sentence completion test. 


Method 


In this study the null hypothesis tested was: That there is no difference 
in the complexity of language used as between students of high S.E.S. 
and low S.E.S. in two Edmonton Public Schools. 


Subjects 

Twenty Grade VII students were selected from two schools in Edmonton, 
Alberta. Ten of these—five boys and five girls—were drawn from a school 
in a prosperous suburb of the city. Only those with average I.Q. scores and 
from high socio-economic homes were selected. This group was then 
matched for age, sex, I. Q. and grade level from a school in the older part 
of the city, selecting only students from low socio-economic homes. 

The socio-economic status of the students was assessed by the subjective 
evaluations of the school principals and by Blishen’s 1967 Socio-Economic 
Index for Occupations in Canada. On this index the modal category for 
students in the high socio-economic group was 75.41, the range was 76.44 
to 63.75. In the low socio-economic group the modal category was 30.47, 
the range being 40.14 to 29.26. 


The sample of twenty students was divided into four groups: 
Group 1—5 boys of high socio-economic status 
Group 2—5 girls of high socio-economic status 
Group 3—5 boys of low socio-economic status 
Group 4—5 girls of low socio-economic status. 
The Lorge Thorndike Verbal and Non-Verbal Tests of Mental Ability, 
administered in the spring of 1972, were used for I.Q. assessment. Ela- 
borated code was operationally defined as ability on the test instruments 
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and restricted code was operationally defined as lack of ability on the 
three test instruments. 


Instruments 


The three tests were administered to all four groups. The first test 
consisted of a structured interview during which an independent observer 
assessed the non-verbal communication. Verbal responses were recorded 
on tape and later transcribed for purposes of inter and intra group com- 
parisons. Students were then asked to give a written response in essay 
form to the question, “What do you think is the real purpose of education?” 
Responses were analysed for content by three independent judges in terms 
of an abstraction scale and a generalization scale. The written responses 
were further analysed to determine: (1) length (number of words written), 
(2) mean sentence length, (3) number of subordinate clauses, (4) number 
of subordinate clauses divided by finite verbs, (5) number of adjectives 
divided by total words, (6) number of adverbs divided by total words, 
(7) number of personal pronouns divided by total words, and (8) number 
of passive verbs divided by total words. The third test was comprised of 
ten incomplete sentences. In each successive sentence subjects were 
required to add an increased number of words. The sentences were 
analysed to determine: (1) total coordinations, (2) total subordinations and 
(3) total subordinate clauses divided by total finite verbs. 


Two statistical tests appropriate to the written data were applied. With 
respect to the ratings made by the three judges of the essay test, use was 
made of a standard computer program for obtaining a one-way analysis 
of variance for inter-judge reliability. Interpretation of the analysis enables 
us to conclude that the difference between judges is not a systematic 
source of variation. The Mann-Whitney U Test was used on the written 
data to test the significance of inter-class and intra-class differences based 
on group mean scores. 


Results 


Interview 

Lawton (1963:40) has pointed out that linguistic functioning differs as 
between written and oral language, and that a higher level of abstraction 
is required for written speech. Since this distinction does exist a structured 
interview was included. The interviews were evaluated for verbal content, 
fluency and non-verbal communication skills (i.e. gesture and facial ex- 
pression). 

From Table 1 it would appear that there is little overall difference 
within the categories of response between the groups. When the tran- 
scripts were examined it was equally true of all groups that colloquialisms 
as “yeah” and “like” were frequently used. For example: 

High S.E.S. Girl 5: Yeah... he’s a doctor. 

Low S.E.S. Boy 3: She knew how to... like... have discipline. 

High S.E.S. Boy 3: Well... then you don’t know really like how smart or 
what your average is. 

Low S.E.S. Girl 2: It’s not fair to the other children ... like. . . their 
answers and another person takes them from them. 
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TABLE 1 


FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION OF RATINGS 
FOR STRUCTURED INTERVIEW, BY GROUP N=30 


x TEE mE nnn 


Type of Category of Response 
Group Question 
Poor Average Good 
I (High S.E Ss. Description 3 ih it 
boys) Abstract 2 3 0 
Abstract moral al 4 0 
2 (High S Eko. Description 4 1 0 
girls) Abstract 5 0 0 
Abstract moral i 3 iL 
Se (how sbi. on Description 4 J 0 
boys) Abstract 5 0 ) 
Abstract moral 1 3 i 
45 (loweS Eros Description 3 1 aL 
girls) Abstract 2 3 0 
Abstract moral 1 4 0 


There was no apparent difference between the groups in their ability 
to structure their language to provide a description of their family. For 
example: 


High S.E.S. Boy 2: Well... we do a lot of skiing . . . lots of hiking .. . and 
I take music lessons. And my mom and dad and my brother we take karate 


lessons ... and my two sisters take ballet .. . and we live down by Story- 
land Valley Zoo. 


Low S.E.S. Boy 1: My mom works in the restaurant ... and my dad 
does too and he goes to help my mom whenever he gets a chance. And my 
brother works at the restaurant and my other brother does too. And one 
sister is married. 

The level of abstraction attained was approximately the same for all 
groups but the low S.E.S. participants expanded their points about teachers 
more than did the participants from the high S.E.S. groups. 

High S.E.S. Girl 3: Well . . . she was kind to everyone. . 
school fun. 


. she made 


Low S.E.S. Girl 4: He was an understanding teacher. He was very nice 

. he was very understanding. He’d ask us to do something but if we 
really didn’t like to do it he would give us something else to do but we would 
have to do something. 

A possible explanation of this greater elaboration is that for low S.E.S. 
students the teacher is a more important adult model. 

There was a general lack of fluency exhibited by all groups. Despite 
this, however, gesture and facial expression gave a life to the interviews 
which cannot be communicated by the written transcripts. The high S.E.S. 
children accepted the interview situation without apparent strain. They 
gave the impression of being at. ease with adults, answering freely, smiling 
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and relaxed in posture. The low S.E.S. students found the situation more 
novel and responded cooperatively. In general they were less at ease in 
the interview situation. This lack of social ease was displayed by restless 
feet, apprehensive facial expressions, erect spines and, in some cases, 
monosyllabic responses. One interesting exception was Girl 2 whose 
manner resembled that of the high S.E.S. students. Her transcript indicated 
that she was an only child and it is possible that she had had greater inter- 
action with adults. 


TABLE 2 


AVERAGE NUMBER OF WORDS, MEAN SENTENCE LENGTH 
FOR ESSAY, BY GROUP N=20 


rt 
en 


Average Number of Words Mean Sentence 
Group Written in 30 Minutes Length 
1 (High S.E.S. boys) 123.4 20.9 
Zz (High Sif. S girls) TAS 18.9 
3 (Low*S.E)+S = boys) 76.8 rANal 
Me ents S.E.9. girls) 180.4 19.4 


lTotal words divided by total number of sentences. 


Table 2 shows the average number of words and mean sentence length 
for the four groups. One interesting aspect was the high S.E.S. boys wrote 
almost twice as many words as low S.E.S. boys whereas low S.E.S. girls 
wrote approximately 33 percent more words than high S.E.S. girls. It is also 
worthy of note that low S.E.S. girls had the highest average number of 
words of any of the groups. When the mean sentence length was examined, 
although Groups 2 and 3 wrote comparatively few words, Group 2 arranged 
the words in short sentences, Group 3 in long sentences. When the original 
essays were analysed it was evident that the additional length was not 
due to the ability to construct complex sentences but rather to the heavy 
reliance upon the use of coordinations. 


For example: 


Low S.E.S. Boy 2: So when you get older you can get a job because if you do not 
have a grade twelve education you will not get a job because when you go for 
a job one of the first things they ask you is if you were a dropout and if you 
were they will not let them work with you because they do not want a drop- 
out working for them. 


The Mann-Whitney U Test was used to test the hypothesis that there is 
no difference in complexity of language usage between the groups. 

Comparing the use of different parts of speech and controlling the 
sentence length, there was no pronounced intra-class or inter-class dif- 


ference between the groups. The only significant difference which appeared 
(p = .02) was between groups one and three in their use of adjectives. 
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TABLE 3 


COMPARISON OF USE OF PARTS OF SPEECH FOR ESSAY, BY GROUP 


Groups Passive/ Pronouns / Adverbs/ Adjectives/ Subordinations/ 

Compared Finite Verbs Total Words Total Words Total Words Finite Verbs 
u u u u u 

eZ 10 8 3) 7 5 

Seva 11 6 ALal ie AUIL 

Levies 10 9 8 2% 10 

DG th 6 10 aL 9 5 

(1+3)v(2+4) 49.5 28 44.5 Sula a 

(1+2)v (3+4) 49.5 Bye) 46.5 DoS aves Bt55 


*Only this difference between groups 1 and 3 is significant (at the 0.02 level) 


Reliability, obtained from one way analysis of variance, indicates that 
when the experiment is repeated with another set of judges and the same 
subjects, the correlations between the mean ratings obtained from the two 
sets of data on the same test would remain approximately the same. Re- 
liabilities obtained were generally acceptable at the 0.60 level and above. 
However, there were anomalies which might have been due to lack of 
detailed instructions calling attention to the fact that the scoring for the 
generalization scale and the abstraction scale were differently ordered. 


Sentences 

The sentence completion test provided little evidence of inter-class or 
intra-class differences in sentence construction. The linking of similar 
statements by such conjunctions as ‘and’, ‘but’ and ‘so’ (coordinations) 
were extensively used by all groups. Low S.E.S. boys used almost twice 
as many coordinations (44) as high S.E.S. boys (25). However, low S.E.S. 
girls resorted to their use with approximately the same frequency as high 
S.E.S. girls. (Low S.E.S. girls 36 coordinations; high S.E.S. girls 37 co- 
ordinations). 

Subordinations, or the use of subordinate clauses (i.e. adjectival, adver- 
bial clauses) were used most frequently by low S.E.S. girls (42) and high 
S.E.S. boys (38). As might be predicted from their heavy reliance on co- 
ordinations, low S.E.S. boys used the smallest number of subordinations 
(31). 


Discussion 


As has been mentioned previously, the purpose of the study was two- 
fold: (1) to add to the empirical evidence regarding Bernstein’s theory 
of linguistic codes and (2) to discover whether a theory of class-linked 
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linguistic codes is appropriate to the Western Canadian setting. To assess 
differences in language usage between students whose fathers ranked high 
on a socio-economic index and students whose fathers ranked low on this 
index (Blishen, 1967) written and oral indicators based on previous work 
(Lawton, 1968) were used. 


When I.Q., age and grade level were controlled there were few signi- 
ficant differences in the complex use of language as between high and 
low S.E.S. students from two Edmonton Public Schools. This exploratory 
study indicated that there may be differences in the Western Canadian 
social structure which invalidate a direct application of Bernstein’s con- 
ception of elaborated and restricted language codes. In the absence of 
other empirical studies, the following explanation is somewhat tentatively 
offered. The more fluid social structure of this youthful Canadian city 
places less emphasis on language as an indicator of social class. 


In Britain social class still exerts a powerful influence on parental 
choice of school. Social class combined with differential schooling may 
therefore be productive of the language differences described by Bern- 
stein. The students in this study were products of the same type of edu- 
cational environment. The Edmonton Public School Board controls the 
schools within its jurisdiction. Although the two schools were located in 
different parts of the city they may be judged to be approximately the 
same in terms of teacher education, curricula, class size and school faci- 
lities. 

It must be kept in mind that the sample was small, therefore the gene- 
ralizations which can be made from the study are limited. One problem 
posed by research of this type is the detailed content analysis that is 
required. However, the findings of this exploratory study suggest the need 
for further research. Further insights might be provided by longitudinal 
studies to indicate the possible interaction of S.E.S. and age in language 
development and by using more refined indicators of differential use of 
language. In addition to these methodological aspects, an added dimension 
would be the comparison of language codes (restricted vs. extended) as 
between white and non-white Canadian groups, such as Métis and Indians. 
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Ethnic Segregation in Toronto’s 
Elementary Schools 


The effect of ethnic residential segregation on school achievement has 
raised considerable debate in recent years. This study examines the 
question as it relates to the Toronto public elementary school system. 
Segregation indexes were calculated for each ethnic group and attempts 
were made to account for differences that we observed. Findings indicated 
that the Portuguese and Italian students were the most segregated while 
the Chinese and Greek students were least segregated. The Toronto study, 
although different in some respects from studies in American cities, seemed 
to indicate that Toronto’s segregation patterns were similar to those in 
other North American cities. Conclusions regarding the effect of ethnic 
segregation on academic achievement were inconclusive. (Dr: Stephen B. 
Lawton and Mr. G. Patrick O’Neill are both in the Departmental of Edu- 
cational Administration, O.I.S.E.). 


School segregation as an outgrowth of residential segregation is an 
issue that has received considerable attention in North America, parti- 
cularly as it concerns blacks and whites. However, segregation also exists 
among other ethnic minorities, as Taeuber (1966) has clearly illustrated. 
In extending the study of ethnic segregation to Canadian schools, this 
study has three objectives—the description of the pattern of school segre- 
gation for five major ethnic groups in the city of Toronto, the comparison 
of findings for Toronto with those for other North American cities, and 
the description of the relationship between the extent of segregation and » 
the percentage of students in special education classes. 


Background 


In the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, Toronto, like many 
North American cities, experienced rapid growth caused by immigration 
from overseas. This growth resumed following World War II, yet because 
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of the emphasis in Canadian society on the concept of “multiculturalism 
within a bilingual framework,” there has not been a strong demand for 
integration and cultural assimilation of minority groups, as has histori- 
cally been the case in the United States (Clark, 1968; Ossenberg, 1971). 
As a result, Toronto has become a mosaic of special institutions serving 
the many cultural, political, social, economic and religious needs of a 
multi-ethnic clientele (Richmond, 1970). 


In 1970, certain groups in the city of Toronto expressed concern that 
children from low socio-economic and immigrant families were dis- 
proportionately represented in special education classes. In response to 
their requests, the Toronto Board of Education conducted “The Every 
Student Survey” (Wright, 1970), in which literally every student in To- 
ronto’s elementary and secondary public schools was studied. The survey 
confirmed that certain ethnic groups were, in fact, over-represented in 
special education classes. The findings suggested that numerous factors 
might explain the program placement of students from different ethnic 
groups. Among these factors, Wright (1970) considered socio-economic 
status (occupational level), parental aspirations and the achievement values 
of the home environment. In a follow-up study, Wright (1971) reviewed 
other “critical factors” which, likewise, could account for the over or under- 
representation of certain ethnic groups in remedial courses. These 
included: parental attitudes, cultural frameworks and parental behaviours 
(models). In conclusion, he stated, “Culture, which includes beliefs, 
values and styles of living and learning, then seems to be a critical variable 
relevant to school success (p. 28).” 

One variable not considered by Wright, although mentioned by Cole- 
man (1966), is the effect of segregation on school achievement. Coleman 
found that children from similar family backgrounds, when enrolled in 
schools with contrasting social compositions, achieved at quite different 
levels. The effect was less for white pupils than for any minority group 
other than Orientals. Thus, “if a white pupil from a home that is strongly 
and effectively supportive of education is put in a school where most 
pupils do not come from such homes, his achievement will be little different 
than if he were in a school composed of others like himself (p. 22). On 
the other hand, “if a minority pupil from a home without much educational 
strength is put with schoolmates with strong educational backgrounds, 
his achievement is likely to increase (p. 22).”’ In summary, Coleman noted, 
“the composition of student bodies has a strong relationship to the 
achievement of Negro and other minority pupils (p. 22).” The study 
reported here explores this relationship further in the Toronto public 
elementary school system, and attempts to answer the question, is the 
degree of segregation of students of different ethnic groups directly related 
to their academic achievement? 


Methodology 


The population investigated included the total elementary school 
population of Toronto’s five major ethnic groups: the Chinese, Greek, 
Italian, Portuguese, and English-speaking Canadians. To fulfill the three 
objectives of the study, the following procedures were followed. First, 
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“index of dissimilarity” values were calculated to provide a description 
of the degree of separation in the schools between each pairing of the 
five ethnic groups. The index of dissimilarity (denoted by the letter D) 
ranges on a continuum from 100, which denotes complete separation 
between two groups, to zero, which denotes no separation (Lawton, 1972). 
Also, “index of segregation” values (denoted by the letter S) were cal- 
culated to measure the separation of each ethnic group from “all other” 
groups considered in the study (Bojean, et al. 1967). The index of segre- 
gation is similar to the index of dissimilarity except that one group is 
compared with all other groups combined, rather than with just one other 
group. Second, to establish whether or not Toronto’s ethnic minorities 
were more, equally, or less segregated than those in other North American 
cities, findings for Toronto were compared with data reported by Taeuber 
(1966). And third, the relationship between each group’s degree of isolation 
and their representation in special education classes was established by 
computing the Spearman Rank-Order Correlation Coefficient between 
segregation index values and percentages in Special A (opportunity, aca- 
demic vocational, and pre-vocational) classes. 


Results 


The findings, reported in Tables 1 and 2, reveal three facts about the 
extent of school segregation. First, the two groups most highly segre- 
gated from English-speaking Canadians are the Portuguese (D = 72.8) 
and the Italians (D = 69.7). Second, both the Greek (D = 44.8) and Chinese 
(D = 43.8) students are moderately segregated from the English-speaking 
Canadians. Finally, the index of segregation indicates that, overall, both 
Portuguese (S = 63.7) and Italian (S = 65.3) students are more segregated 
from all others than are either the Greek (S = 38.2) or Chinese (S = 46.7) 
students; English-speaking students (S = 53.4) fall somewhere in between. 

When the Toronto results are compared with values reported by 
Taeuber for cities in the United States, the most apparent feature is the 
similarity of results. Index values in Toronto ranged from a low of 38.2 to 
a high to 76.3, with the majority falling between 50 to 70. Excluding blacks, 


TABLE 1 


DISSIMILARITY INDEX VALUES FOR THE FIVE MAJOR 
ETHNIC GROUPS IN TORONTO ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


DE EE EE TE ELL AO TT ET EEE TE 


English Chinese Greek Italian Portuguese 


English - 43.8 44.8 69.7 WARS 
Chinese 43.8 - Ba) 70.3 68.6 
Greek 44.8 Omg = o¥) 67.6 
Italian 69.7 Mons) byshe's) = 8h!) 
Portuguese 72.8 68.6 67.6 (TAY) - 
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TABLE 2 


RANK ORDER CORRELATION BETWEEN SEGREGATION INDEX VALUES 
AND PERCENTAGES IN SPECIAL A CLASSES, 1970 


Ethnic Group Segregation Index Percentage in 
Value Special A 
Greek B82 2.06 
Chinese 46.7 POL 
English Doe 4.41 
Portuguese 6357 3.00 
Italian O5ne 4.28 
Te =e 6.0 pee 


Taeuber’s values for D ranged from 37.3 to 76.2, with the majority also 
between 50 and 70. However, confidence in these conclusions is somewhat 
weakened by certain differences between the two studies. First, the units of 
analysis used in Toronto differ from those used by Taeuber. Second, the 
Toronto study is based on data collected in 1970, whereas Taeuber’s data 
were collected between 1940 and 1960. Third, “The Every Student Survey” 
based its classification of ethnic group upon language, whereas Taeuber 
used the race of parents or surname nationality as the criterion. Finally, 
the Toronto survey considered only the individual child, while Taeuber 
studied the family unit. The similarity of Lawton’s (1972) findings in 
Detroit to those of Taeuber—though Lawton’s methods were similar to 
those used here—suggests it is reasonable to assume that the effect of these 
factors is relatively small. Thus, tentative evidence indicates that the 
pattern of minority group school segregation in Toronto is similar to that 
in other North American cities. 

The Spearman Rank Order Correlation Coefficient between the index of 
segregation and the percentages in Special A classes equaled .60, for which 
p. < .20. The strength of the relationship is not sufficient to confirm the 
existence of a statistically significant relationship between segregation and 
academic achievement. Yet, in view of the question’s many important 
social implications, stronger evidence is needed before one can conclude 
that the relationship does not exist. 


Discussion of Findings 


The variation in the extent of segregation for the five groups, and in 
particular the high index values for Italians and Portuguese and low values 
for Chinese and Greeks, needs some explanation. In the popular view, all 
groups are considered to be concentrated in ethnic communities, yet the 
data reveal that the latter two groups are actually less segregated from 
others than are their English-speaking hosts. 


The high Italian and Portuguese index values may be partially explained 
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by economic factors. Richmond (1970) found that the Mediterranean 
group, which includes Italy and Portugal, had the lowest level of education 
of all post-war immigrants into Canada, thereby making it difficult for 
many members of both groups to find employment in any but unskilled and 
semi-skilled vocations (Queen’s Printer, 1965; Ferguson, 1966; Jansen, 1971). 
These jobs result in low earnings and make the individual vulnerable to 
unemployment (Richmond, 1967; Jansen, 1971). It becomes necessary for 
members of these groups to find inexpensive housing to compensate for 
their low incomes, thereby limiting them to few residential areas. Heavy 
concentration of Italian and Portuguese immigrants in particular neigh- 
bourhoods is then reflected in school attendance patterns. 


The sponsorship system, whereby a Canadian resident ensures that the 
potential immigrant will not become a public ward, may be another factor 
which helps to explain heavy concentration of particular ethnic groups. 
Richmond (1967) believed that the system was particularly important in the 
case of Italians, since few were eligible for open-placement immigration 
to Canada which generally requires that an individual will be well- 
educated and highly skilled. The sponsorship system “strongly [encourages] 
... Immigrants to live in the same community and sometimes in the same 
household as the sponsor (p. 11).” Again, the result is limited geographical 
areas in which families of Italian origin can find suitable housing. 


To help explain the lower Greek and Chinese dissimilarity indexes, it is 
necessary to examine their respective histories. According to Xenides (1922), 
the Greeks are noted for placing a high emphasis on education. As a con- 
sequence, the second generation usually aspired to the professions (Sa- 
loutas, 1964), which in turn, has meant a rapid naturalization of Greek 
immigrants (Warner and Srole, 1945; Roucek, 1949). Saloutas (1964), in 
commenting on the rapid integration of the Greek immigrants stated, 
“The average member of the second generation rarely concerned himself 
with issues relating to Greece .... Interest in modern Greek culture was 
also at a minimum, despite the efforts of the Greek press, church leaders, 
and influential laymen. The majority of the youth were too absorbed with 
the American way of life and their own personal problems to give thought 
to Greek letters and learning (p. 325).”” Saloutas continued, ‘““What the Greek 
Church, the Greek language press and Greek travel agencies wished to 
encourage... the rank and file members of the second generation preferred 
to avoid. They were in America and it was their country. They just did 
not care about Greek culture in any of its forms (p. 325).”” Much of what 
Saloutas claims is substantiated in The Canadian Family Tree (Queen’s 
Printer, 1967) which notes that the Greek communities in both Montreal 
and Toronto are no longer closely knit groups but have tended to expand 
into the wider Canadian society. 

Kung (1962) and Lai (1971), in discussing Chinese integration, divided 
the Chinese population into two factions—the “new immigrants” and the 
“old immigrants”. Lai (1971) noted that the new Chinese immigrants 
differed greatly from the Chinese immigrants who came to Canada in the 
nineteenth century. The “new immigrants” came from the cosmopolitan, 
international city of Hong Kong instead of from agrarian villages in 
Southern China, and “their life style and attitude to traditional Chinese 
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values and norms were either in a state of flux or had already been changed 
before coming to Canada (p. 139).”” Whereas the “new immigrants” made 
their permanent homes in Canada, the earlier Chinese immigrants “hoped 
to go back to retire in China as soon as they earned enough money (p. 
121).” Thus, many of the old Chinese groups cherished their former values, 
customs and traditions; they had no desire to integrate for fear of losing 
their cultural identity. On the other hand, the new Chinese immigrants, 
being more highly educated and having undergone changes due to indus- 
trialization and urbanization in Hong Kong, have fitted into the broader 
Canadian scene. Lai (1971) found that only thirty-four per cent of her 
sample of new Chinese immigrants settled in Chinese residential areas; 
the rest were scattered over different parts of Metropolitan Toronto. She 
concluded that “this new group of Chinese immigrants appears to be more 
‘at home’ in Canadian society than their nineteenth century precursors 
(p. 139).” Kung (1962) also noticed a disparity between the old and new 
immigrant groups. He found that although youngsters of the “old im- 
migrant” families still speak Chinese at home and attend Chinese schools 
after regular school hours, the children of the “new immigrant” families 
usually speak little Chinese even at home. Kung (1962) attributed his 
finding to the fact that “most of the ‘old immigrants’ tend to be more 
conservative and think it wise and proper to have their children know some- 
thing about Chinese culture, especially, the Chinese language (p. 57).” 


Thus, it appears that many of the Greek immigrants and certain 
segments of the Chinese population have had a strong desire to integrate 
and mix with members of the dominant culture. This, no doubt, helps to 
account for the lower Chinese and Greek dissimilarity indexes. 


Conclusions 


The results of this study do not imply a need for a sweeping policy 
to desegregate Toronto’s ethnic groups. It appears that both existing 
ethnic segregation and the uneven enrollment of ethnic groups in special 
education classes reflect variations in the cultural background of Toronto’s 
public school students. At the same time, the moderate relationship 
between segregation and enrollment in special education classes does 
suggest that administrators would be wise to consider ethnic desegregation 
a desirable objective whenever it is necessary to bus children away from a 
crowded or antiquated school. 

In summary, this study determined that the extent of ethnic segregation 
in Toronto is similar to that of ethnic groups (other than blacks) in the 
United States. Italian and Portuguese students are most segregated—and 
most highly represented in special education classes—while Chinese and 
Greek students are least segregated—and least represented in special 
education classes. Both the extent of segregation and enrollment in special 
education classes appear to be manifestations of many fundamental social, 
cultural and economic factors. 


The authors appreciate the cooperation and assistance of Dr. E. N. Wright of the Board of Education for the 
City of Toronto. Research supported in part by a grant-in-aid from the Ministry of Education of the Province 
of Ontario. The authors assume all responsibility for statements and opinions made herein. 
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An Investigation of Open-Book and Closed-Book 
Examinations in Mathematics 


Differences between examinations set in an open-book setting and a closed- 
book setting were studied. Student achievement scores were found to be 
significantly higher on open-book examinations for some sub-scores and total 
test scores. Students were significantly less anxious in the open-book setting 
than in the closed-book setting. There was no significant difference between 
attitude to open-book testing and closed-book testing in this study. How- 
ever, generally there was a significant relationship between achievement 
and attitude values but not between anxiety values and achievement. Little 
difference existed between the values for test variance, reliability and valid- 
ities between the two settings. (Dr. Kieren is Associate Professor in the 
Department of Secondary Education, The University of Alberta. Mrs. 
Michaels is Test and Measurement Consultant, Edmonton Public School 
Board.) 


Evaluation is a critical issue in education today. For an evaluation 
process to be successful, appropriate means of obtaining or measuring 
information must be used. The development of such measurement 
instruments and the selection of appropriate test settings is still lacking 
for many evaluation processes. This paper is concerned with the effects 
of test settings on the evaluation process. 


The questions that were considered in this study dealt with group 
examinations written in open-book and closed-book settings. A general 
definition of an open-book setting is one where textbooks, notes and addi- 
tional references may be used by the student as he writes the examination. 
This setting contrasts with the closed-book examination setting where the 
student is required to answer the questions from memory without the 
use of any external aids. Some practitioners have long contended that 
open-book examinations produce higher achievement. They feel that such 
practice would make examinations a “cinch”. At the opposite extreme 
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others have contended that lower total achievement would result since 
students would waste time looking up information. For these and other 
reasons, open-book examinations have not found their way into mathe- 
matics teaching practice. 


In response to this situation, this study addressed itself to the following 

specific questions. 

1. Do examinations written in an open-book setting, as contrasted with 
those written in a closed-book setting, provide a different assessment 
of the high school student’s achievement in mathematics? That is, 
does his achievement differ between the two settings? 

2. Does a student’s level of anxiety differ in the two settings? 

3. Does a student’s attitude to the two settings differ? 

4. Is there a relationship among attitude, anxiety and achievement in 
a particular setting? 

5. Does the reliability, validity and variance of examinations vary 
between the two settings? 


Findings from the Literature 


Group examinations, written in an open-book setting, have been 
used sporadically over the years in North America. Stalnaker and Stalnaker 
(1934) published an article on a three hour open-book examination at the 
University of Chicago. Additional studies have been completed on univer- 
sity populations since that time (Tussing, 1951; Furst, 1958; Kalish, 1958; 
Feldhusen, 1961; Marco, 1966). Major findings resulting from the inves- 
tigations of these individuals were: 

1. No change or a slight increase in achievement resulted when open- 
book examinations were administered. (Kalish, 1958; Feldhusen, 
1961; Marco, 1966) 

2. Students liked open-book examinations better. A possible reason 
given is that they were less anxious. (Tussing, 1951; Feldhusen, 1961; 
Marco, 1966) 

3. Sounder study preparation resulted when open-book examinations 
were administered. (Tussing, 1951; Furst, 1958; Feldhusen, 1961) 

4. Different abilities were tested in the open-book examination. Students 
were not tested on memory only, but also on reasoning. (Tussing, 
1951; Furst, 1958; Kalish, 1958; Feldhusen, 1961) 

5. Slight increases in validity, variance and reliability values were found 
in open-book set examinations over closed-book set examinations. 
(Marco, 1966) 

Implications from these findings for the current study can be made only 
tenuously. None of the studies considered dealt with secondary school 
students and most were based on the author’s reactions as a teacher 
using a particular examination type. Both of these limitations are sug- 
gestive of the need to conduct the type of study described here. 


Research Design 


The present study involved over 600 Mathematics 30 students, selected 
on a sampling basis from the province of Alberta at the grade XII level. 
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The students were randomly assigned to four groups by classroom lot. 
All participating classrooms were heterogeneous and contained a random 
sample of Mathematics 30 students in their school. Each group had a 
different order of setting and test forms to prevent any systematic dif- 
ferences occurring because of order of administration. The following data 
were collected for each student. 


(a) open-book test score 

(b) closed-book test score 

(c) neutral, open and closed anxiety scores 
(d) open and closed attitude scores to testing 
(e) attitude to mathematics score 


The ‘anxiety scales” (Marco, 1966) were administered in a neutral 
setting not involving testing and then immediately prior to each of the test 
settings. The ‘“‘attitude to testing’ scales were administered immediately 
after each of the test settings. The “attitude to mathematics” scale was 
administered in a neutral setting between the two testing sessions. The 
two testing sessions were approximately one week apart. 


Both tests the students wrote were parallel and contained 36 items. The 
thought levels represented in the items were knowledge, comprehension 
and application (Avital and Shettleworth, 1968). 


It should be noted that this study does not seek to explore the para- 
meters of an ideal open-book test. The open-book setting here is a very 
conservative one—that is, the test is a multiple choice examination designed 
for closed-book testing. If the data show differences in achievement 
attributable to test setting, since in this instance the variation in test 
setting is minimal, it could be concluded that using test instruments more 
appropriate to the open-book setting would produce still greater dif- 
ferences. 


Results 


Total test statistics such as variance, reliability and validity were con- 
sidered in this study. Results showed no significant differences between 
the two test settings. For example, comparison of total test reliabilities 
showed that they did not differ by more than .05 between the Spearman- 
Brown “r’s” for the two settings. Thus, this study has shown the two settings 
to produce examinations of similar variance, reliability and validity. 


The effects on achievement due to settings was analyzed using a three- 
way analysis of variance. This analysis considered the relationship of stu- 
dent achievement to the time of administration, setting and test form. It 
was found that there was no interaction between time of administration 
and setting or test form and setting. Hence, it is instructive to look at 
the main effect of the setting as indicated in Table 1. 


A significant difference existed in all cases except for the Application 
sub-test. A number of possible explanations could be given. First, the 
students may have found the application questions too complex or un- 
related to specific details in their notes or textbooks to receive significant 
help when they were writing the open-book examinations within the time 
given. Thus, the application section may have been effectively closed- 
book in either instance. Second, the very nature of application questions 
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TABLE 1 


MAIN EFFECTS OF EXAMINATION SETTINGS 


Knowledge Comprehension Application Total Test 


Effects Items Items Items Items 
Setting 
Open F319 64.80 56.62 62.43 
Closed Goel 61.64% 56.78 60.03% 
*Significant at p = .05 


indicates the student normally is not able to find the ready-made answers 


in his notes. The student is required to apply what he knows to a new 
Situation. 


Each testing period, the students filled out the Anxiety Differential 
with responses indicating their feelings about the approaching test they 
would write. The anxiety scale mean scores for the three times are indicated 
in Table 2. Student test anxiety was highest for students before writing a 
closed-book set examination and lowest in the neutral setting. Pairwise 
analysis of these means showed them to all be significantly different from 
one another, each with p = .05. 


TABLE 2 
COMPARISON OF ANXIETY SCALE MEANS 


Setting Mean 
Neutral 45.368 
Open 48.019 
Closed 49.376 


When the attitudes to open- and closed-book examinations were com- 
pared, no significant differences were found. The data for the comparison 
are given in Table 3. It appears that the student who has a favourable 
attitude to one test setting also has a favourable attitude to the other test 
setting. 

TABLE 3 


COMPARISON OF OPEN AND CLOSED-BOOK 
ATTITUDES TO TESTING 


Source of Variation Ss DF MS F-ratio 

Between People PKA Dewi (0) 451 622.862 

Within People 33,9130 452 73.701 

Treatment 28.0 1 28.000 0.379 

Residual Bhs}, eta} l0, 451 73.803 

TOTAL 314,224.0 903 

ee ee Pere ee ee ee eT ee 
p = .05 n = 452 
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A series of regression equations were structured to determine the 
relationship of achievement to the attitude and anxiety variables. The 
equations showed that the attitude variables—attitude to open-book testing, 
attitude to closed-book testing and attitude to mathematics—were signif- 
icantly related to achievement. Anxiety variables did not contribute any 
added prediction value to the regression equations. The variables listed in 
Table 4 represent most of the accounted for total test variance. 


TABLE 4 


USEFUL VARIABLES FOR PREDICTING ACHIEVEMENT 


Form A Form A Form B Form B 
(Open) (Closed) (Open) (Closed) 
Percent 
Variance of 29.797 ROU Iteye esyh 23.89% 
Total Test 
Accounted 
Significant Math Attitude Closed-Book Math Math 
Variables on Open-Book Attitude Attitude Attitude 
Total Test Attitude 
p= .05 


The primary results of the study can be summarized as follows: 


(a) Achievement scores were significantly higher on open-book examina- 
tions for knowledge item, comprehension item and total test item 
scores. No significant differences were found for application item 
scores. 


(b) The students were significantly more anxious in a test situation 
(either open- or closed-setting) than in the neutral setting. They 
were significantly less anxious in the open-book setting than in the 
closed-book setting. 


(c) There was no significant difference between attitude to open-book 
testing and closed-book testing. 

(d) There was a significant direct relationship between achievement 
and attitude values but no relationship between anxiety values and 
achievement. 

(e) Little difference existed between the values for test variance, re- 
hability and validities between the two settings. 


Implications 


There are several implications for practice which can be drawn from 
this study of the simple effect of allowing students to write open-book 
examinations. Let us consider the three major areas, achievement, anxiety, 
and attitude. 

The data seem to indicate that the open-book setting will increase 
achievement as measured by test score. Thus, if one wishes to allow his 
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students a greater measure of success, an open-book test composed of 
mainly knowledge and comprehension thought level items would be valid. 
However, if the test was on objectives requiring the mathematical process 
of application, either an open or closed-book setting would be appropriate 
since there would be no significant difference in achievement. 


Many studies on achievement of various types note an optimal level of 
anxiety as productive of the best achievement. The closed-book setting 
resulted in the highest level of anxiety. This study indicates that an open- 
book setting results in a small but significant reduction in anxiety than does 
the closed-book examination. This open-book anxiety mean was, however, 
significantly greater than the neutral setting mean anxiety score for 
students. While much further and specific study needs to be done, these 
data are suggestive of an hypothesis that open-book settings can be con- 
ducive to a more nearly optimal level of anxiety or stress. 


There is some evidence in the data to suggest that one’s attitude 
to the type of examination is predictive of one’s achievement on the 
examination. This finding may be a simple artifact of the students’ ignor- 
ance of open-book examinations. However, if these data are supported 
by subsequent findings, this would indicate that the implications above 
with respect to achievement and anxiety could not be applied univer- 
sally. That is, one might expect to find individualized reactions to open- 
book examinations in terms of achievement, with different individuals 
achieving best in different settings. With the increase in individualized 
programs, different ways of evaluating a unit of work should be open to 
the student. 


Should mathematics teachers use open-book examinations? The data 
above suggest that such examinations are a legitimate and sometimes 
preferable alternative to most current practice in Alberta secondary 
school mathematics. How can they be used most effectively? What are the 
best forms of open-book examinations? These are questions left for 
further research: “action research” of mathematics teachers and students 
in classrooms, and research on variations of the open-book setting and 
other measures of achievement, attitude and stress. 
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Personality Characteristics of Male and Female 
Prospective Teachers: A Multivariate Analysis 


The primary purpose of this study is to test the multivariate null hypothesis 
that the personality characteristics of three groups of prospective teachers— 
female elementary, female secondary, and male secondary—do not differ. 
The dependent variables actually consisted of two sets; nine variables 
derived from Rogerian personality theory and twelve variables which 
measure Jungian type characteristics. Ss were 365 juniors and seniors in 
a large state university in the southwest region of the United States. 
Multiple discriminant analysis of the data results in rejection of the null 
hypothesis for the Rogerian based personality characteristics. When the 
Jungian type characteristics constitute the dependent variables, the results 
are equivocal. (Dr. Richek is Associate Professor at the School of Social 
Work, University of Oklahoma.) 


That the teacher/child relationship is a crucial one from the point of 
view of the affective and cognitive growth of the child appears to be 
universally accepted (Peck and Richek, 1967). Sexton (1969) recently re- 
introduced the hoary issue of sex of the teacher; in her opinion, ‘more 
virile males .. .” (p. 193) are needed as teachers—at all levels—to counter- 
act an alleged “feminizing” influence on American youth of female teach- 
ers. The Sexton (1969) book apparently pays no heed to the findings on 
this issue of Ryans’ (1961) monumental work viz that in the elementary 
schools there are essentially no differences in “productive” pupil behaviors 
whether the teacher is male or female. However, at the secondary school 
level “productive” pupil behaviors are more evident when the teacher is 
female (Ryans, 1960). 


Since this paper does not relate to the differential impact on the teacher- 
child relationship of the sex of the teacher or child, the review of the 
literature on this issue must perforce be truncated. The primary purpose 
of this paper is to test—using multiple discriminant analysis—the “. . . gen- 
eralized, multivariate null hypothesis . . .” (Cooley and Lohnes, 1962, 
p. 119) that three groups of prospective teachers—female elementary, female 
secondary, and male secondary do not differ on two sets of personality 
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variables'—one set derived from Carl Rogers’ theory of personality (Rogers, 
1959) and the other from C. G. Jung (1923). 


Methods and Procedures 

Instruments 
In a southwestern university in the U.S., students who seek teaching 

certificates are required to complete a personality assessment packet at 
the point of declaring their intention to seek teacher certification, which 
generally is at the beginning of the junior year of college. This practice 
is in accord with the early personality screening requirements instituted 
by a large number of teacher training institutions (Miller, 1963). Among 
the evaluative instruments included in the packet at the time the data 
for this study were collected were: 

A. The Bown Self-Report Inventory (SRI). The SRI is designed as a 

straightforward self-assessment instrument in which subjects can record 
their own perceptions and feelings toward themselves and significant 
areas of their phenomenal worlds. In contrast to many other self- 
descriptive instruments which are constructed in such a way that an 
index of self-acceptance or, at most, indexes of acceptance of self and 
others are the only scores obtainable, the SRI yields multiple scores 
representing positiveness of attitude toward various segments of the 
phenomenal world. The theoretical background of the instrument is 
Rogerian: the central construct is that human behavior is determined 
by an individual’s perceptions of the self and of the situation in which 
the individual is involved and his relations to significant others and to 
his environment. These form a configuration known as the phenomenal 
self. 
A more detailed description of the SRI, including a summary of re- 
liability and validity data, appears elsewhere (Bown and Richek, 1967). 
A brief statement of the scale descriptions follows: the SRI (Form R3) 
is made up of 48 items representing eight logically distinct areas of 
the “phenomenal world.” These are: 

1. Self. Items express acceptance, liking, or valuing of oneself—or the 
opposite. 

2. Others. Items express acceptance, liking, or valuing of peers of the 
importance of satisfactory relationship with peers to one’s own sense 
of well-being—or the opposite. 

3. Children. Items express acceptance, liking, or valuing of children or 
the satisfaction derived by the subject in relationships with chil- 
dren—or the opposite. 

4. Authority. Items express acceptance, liking, or valuing of older 
persons outside the family who are in positions of authority with 
respect to the subject—or the opposite. 

5. Work. Items express a valuing of work or accomplishment in terms 

of its intrinsic or self-enhancing satisfaction to the subject—or the 
opposite. 

1 If the writer may be permitted to express a personal opinion, it is that far more important than the sex of 


the teacher are the teacher’s personality characteristics, especially those which conduce toward acceptance 
and valuing of children on all dimensions—affective, cognitive, conative. 
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6. Reality. Items express acceptance or valuing of life as a process 
(including death) and feeling at home in and relatively comfortable 
with a not always predictable world—or the opposite. 

7. Parents. Items express acceptance, liking, or valuing of one’s own 
parents or the importance of one’s relationship with parents to his 
own sense of well-being—or the opposite. 


8. Hope. Items express an optimistic anticipation of the future or a 
sense of confidence that one will play a significant and satisfying 
role in future relationships and undertakings—or the opposite. 

9. Total. The sum of all subscores which may, be construed as the 
positiveness of the respondent’s perceptions of his phenomenal 
world. 

Subjects respond to each item by indicating on a five-point scale 

(running from “very much like me” to “very much unlike me’’) the 

extent to which the item expressed their own feelings and attitudes. 

The inventory yields eight subscores representing positiveness of 
attitude in each area and a total score (the sum of all subscores). 

B. The Myers-Briggs Type Indicator (MBTI). (Myers, 1962.) The MBTI 
yields eight scores which provide measures of Jung’s (1923) typology 

1. Extroversion 

. Sensing 

. Thinking 

. Judging 

. Introversion 
. Intuition 


NO Of WH WD 


. Feeling 
8. Perceiving 


‘ 


and four so-called ‘‘continuous scores‘ 
9. Extroversion/Introversion 

10. Sensing/Intuition 

11. Thinking/Feeling 

12. Judging/Perceiving. 


Subjects and Statistical Techniques 


Scores on the SRI and MBTI variables were available on 70 males 
(all seeking secondary school certification), 65 female elementary educa- 
tion majors, and 300 female prospective secondary school teachers. There 
were no significant differences among the three groups on any important 
demographic variables, e.g., age, socioeconomic status, etc. Data were 
analyzed via the computer program for multiple discriminant analysis 
described by Veldman (1967, pp. 268-279). Briefly stated, multiple discrim- 
inant analysis is a statistical technique whereby two (or more) groups 
of Ss “. .. may be differentiated by a set of dependent variables operating 
together . . .” (Veldman, 1967, p. 68). In this paper, the three groups 
were compared for two separate sets of dependent vafiablas: (1) the nine 
SRI variables and (2) the twelve MBTI variables. The multiple discriminant 
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analysis program also compares univariate analyses of variance for each 
of the original variables (nine for the SRI and twelve for the MBTI). 


Results and Discussion 


TABLE 1 


F RATIOS FOR THREE GROUPS 


Variable Means SD F ratio 
Sec. Fem. Elem. Fem. Males Sec. Fem. Elem. Fem. Males 
(N=300) (N=65) (N=70) (N=300) (N=65) (N=70) 

SRL 

Self 19.43 20.45 LOE, 3.86 4.07 Sieeloy gy2ge: 
Others | PAG} SUS) Zips LOSS Dia? 23 25O2 ee O92 
Children L730 IAW S8) 16.06 4.52 Fe 92 Lea [T) ~ sheysea? 
Authority Tes63 US SS METI T Bie Sods Sips soz 
Work LS g H/T) Gio Sy 7S Bravie Be2O Sin SB NS 
Reality IY 7A 16.66 is 72) Hehe 3.34 2] Ome Se 
Parents 18.76 20.06 18.34 5.24 Diaee aye Ws NS 
Hope 20.16 Deb) 2 Orla: 203 2.48 “as J 5.10 
Total 147.95 MBS) 515) Wa2 27 imo! 16.41 Wy See) AS. 8S 
MBTL 

Extraversion 14.97 17.48 IES yes ES) 6.48 6.32 est eS. 4.02 
Sensation 13.24 13.40 14.13 7.69 7.16 7.90 NS 
Thinking 7.49 8.38 LORS 4.95 5.74 ee 9.19 
Judging HWS} U5) 18.08 17.44 6.36 6.16 Gath poe le 
Introversion Bh Oe: SOs: 6.26 On oul Gly okep bes 6.63 
Intuition 10.86 LOVE IMO) gee) 6.28 5.54 On37 NS 
Feeling W265) 12.06 9.36 4.81 DSS Deni L2cHs 
Perception 10.48 Sr 9.05 Gea yagi 6.64 3.40 
E/I 9ST, 83.86 — ALS TAY Sy NS, Mey SHS: ZB COMES aie 
S/N 967.25 94.42 08 alae, O.0 20 Si Pike) NS 
T/F Dow 108.35 96.94) Loa 2 20.90 20.41 15.67 
J/P 89.66 81.89 84.23 24395 ome 22 00m wo 


F ratios greater than 3.12 are significant at the 5% level. 


F ratios greater than 5.10 are significant at the 1% level. 
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Univariate Analysis 

In Table 1 are shown the results of the single classification analyses 
of variance for three groups on the SRI variables and the MBTI variables. 
The contents of Table 1 are shown primarily for information purposes; 
hence, discussion will be limited. The data in Table 1 were not submitted 
to the Scheffe method since the focus of this investigation is on multi- 
variate analysis. However, t tests were done (these are not tabled) com- 
paring male secondary and female secondary groups. Results indicated 
that the two groups differed on six of the nine SRI variables with all 
differences in favor of the female group; i.e, their perceptions of their 
phenomenal worlds were more positive than were the perceptions of the 
males. On the MBTI variables, the t tests between female secondary and 
male secondary Ss revealed statistically significant differences on the 
thinking/feeling functions. The MBTI manual (Myers, 1962) provides data 
indicating that generally males are more “thinking” and less “feeling” 
than are females; our finding is therefore in accord with previous research. 
Comparison of the secondary male and female Ss on the MBTI introversion 
variable revealed that the males were more “introverted” (t = 3.06, p < .01). 


Multivariate Analyses: SRI 
TABLE 2 
MALE AND FEMALE PROSPECTIVE TEACHERS 


DISCRIMINANT ANALYSIS: SRI VARIABLES 
CORRELATIONS WITH DISCRIMINANT FUNCTIONS 


Variables SRI 


Self ea) 
Others noe 
Children oi 
Authority soul 
Work a6 
Reality oll 
Parents 520) 
Hope -40 
Total .64 
90% of trace extracted by one root: Wilks Lambda = .834. 


Uses 4.48, Pp «< -O001 
Root 1 accounted for 100 percent of the variance 


Move] 7107, de eeO ee COOL 


Group Centroids 


Male Secondary (N=70) BR 24 
Female Secondary (N=300) 3.46 
Female Elementary (N=65) ao3L 


In Table 2 are shown the results of the discriminant analysis when the 
dependent variables are those yielded by the SRI. The centroids (multi- 
variate means) of the two secondary groups are quite similar (3.24 for 
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male secondary and 3.46 for female secondary) but both differ from the 
female elementary multivariate mean (4.31). There emerged one highly 
significant discriminant function (x? = 77.87, df = 10, p < .0001) which 
accounted for 100 percent of the variance. It may be concluded that the 
multivariate null hypothesis is rejected vis-a-vis the SRI variables; i. e., the 
three groups may be separated on the nine SRI variables with prospective 
secondary school teachers—regardless of sex—differing from prospective 
female elementary school teachers. 


The correlations between the nine SRI dependent variables and the dis- 
criminant function yield in this instance little information additional to that 
which is available from the univariate analyses (see Table 1). The SRI 
variables of Work, Reality, and Parents are low order predictor variables 
of group membership (prospective elementary versus prospective secondary 
school teachers) while the SRI variables—Others, Total, and especially 
Children—are seen to be powerful predictors of group classification. (The 
caveat of Overall and Klett, 1972, p. 92, regarding the nature of the 
discriminant function need not be heeded in this instance—the units of 
measurement of all SRI scales are identical.) 


Multivariate Analyses: MBTI Variables 
TABLE 3 


MALE AND FEMALE PROSPECTIVE TEACHERS 
DISCRIMINANT ANALYSIS - MBTI 


Correlations With Correlations With 
Discriminant Discriminant 
Variables (MBTI) Function #1 Function #2 


eed 


Extroversion OM 105 
Sensation -.10 - 46 
Thinking =, U9 a) 
Judging .00 -,59 
Introversion -.18 -.38 
Intuition 08 -.42 
Feeling eich a5) 
Perception -O1 109 
E/I 00 -.02 
S/N .10 -. 46 
T/F pat 59 
J/P OL . 60 


Chi square for Roots #1 and #2 highly significant. Root #1 
accounted for 95% of variance. Root #2 accounted for 5% of 
the variance. 


Group Centroids 


Discriminant Discriminant 

Function #1 Function #2 
Male Secondary (N=70) P(A -12.73 
Female Secondary (N=300) i elayif -12.71 
Female Elementary (N=65) ZO m2. 1S 


a a a a a, 
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When the multiple discriminant statistical technique is utilized with the 
MBTI variables, the two female groups are found to have virtually iden- 
tical group centroids on the first discriminant function (which accounts 
for 95 percent of the variance); however, the male group centroid is not 
too far removed from the females. In this analysis, a second discriminant 
function was extracted (accounting for 5 percent of the variance). While 
the three group centroids are almost identical, it is only with respect 
to this second discriminant function that the multivariate analysis yields 
information on the contribution of the Sensing and Intuition variables of 
the MBTI. Thus it will be noted that in the univariate analyses (see Table 1) 
there were no significant differences among the three groups on the 
Sensing, Intuition, or the S/N means. However, as will be seen from 
Table 3, the Sensing and Intuition scores do load significantly the second 
discriminant function. Actually, except for the Thinking and Feeling 
variables, none of the MBTI variables appear to contribute meaningfully 
to the first discriminant function. Note, however, the loading of all the 
MBTI variables (except extroversion and introversion) on the second dis- 
criminant function. 


Conclusions 


It would seem injudicious on the basis of one sample (albeit a respectably 
large one) to conclude definitively that the teaching level (elementary or 
secondary) to which prospective teachers aspire is more closely associated 
with a set of Rogerian-derived personality characteristics than is the sex 
of the prospective teacher. Yet the SRI data (Tables 1 and 2) do support 
such a conclusion, although cross-validation is in order. For a set of 
Jungian-derived personality characteristics (the MBTI variables) multiple 
discriminant analysis indicates that it is sex of prospective teachers rather 
than teaching level which the MBTI scores predict, although this statement 
apparently holds only for the first discriminant function but a function 
which accounts for 95 percent of the variance. On a second discriminant 
function (five percent of the variance), the multivariate means of the 
three groups are so close as to make interpretation difficult. In general 
it would seem that female prospective secondary school teachers are 
closer in their Jungian type profiles to female elementary school teachers 
than they are to male secondary school teachers. 

Finally, it is believed that the findings of this investigation are con- 
cordant with those contained within a vast corpus of research writings 
on the relationships of teacher personality characteristics to level of 
teaching (see Peck and Richek, 1967, for a review of the literature). 
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Role of Conceptual Tempo in 
Concept Formation 


A sample of grade pupils were classified as impulsive or reflective on the 
basis of their performance on a Matching Familiar Figure Test. These 
two groups were then compared on a test of conservation of length and 
on a test of mathematics achievement. Differences were found on the con- 
servation of length test and on the part of the mathematics achievement 
test which dealt with the recall of basic facts. The results for both of these 
variables favored the subjects classified as reflective. (Dr. Cathcart is 
Associate Professor in the Department of Elementary Education, The Uni- 
versity of Alberta.) 


Introduction 


When young children are faced with tasks or activities for which they 
must choose among a number of alternative responses, some of them will 
find it somehow impossible to consider all of the alternatives before com- 
mitting themselves. They respond quickly and often incorrectly. Other 
pupils appear to be more cautious and they will delay their responses 
until they have considered various alternatives. The latter children seem to 
have a longer attention span and they make fewer mistakes. These dif- 
ferences in conceptual tempo have been used by Kagan (1965) in his 
work with children. He showed them a picture (standard) and asked them 
to find one that is most like the standard from among six other pictures. 
The response time and the number of mistakes made by each child were 
used to identify them as either impulsive (fast) or reflective (slow). 

Kagan (1963) found that differences in conceptual tempo may exist 
even if children are of equal intelligence and that “an individual’s preferred 
conceptual strategy is implicated in a variety of behaviors (p. 109).” 
Although the capability of being reflective tends to increase with age, an 
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individual’s conceptual strategy remains the preferred mode over a number 
of years. 

There exists some evidence that reflective and impulsive individuals 
differ in their ability to learn and acquire concepts. Kagan (1963) dis- 
covered that reflective children seem to have an advantage over impulsive 
children when such reading skills as word recognition and word recall 
are considered. Cathcart and Liedtke (1969) sampled some pupils from 
grades 2 and 3, classified them according to conceptual tempo and ad- 
ministered a mathematics achievement test. The results suggested that 
students who achieve best in mathematics are those who are more re- 
flective. Callahan and Passi (1971) explored the relationship between con- 
ceptual tempo and the ability to conserve length. They used subjects from 
kindergarten and grade one, administered two conservation items, and 
reported that although there was a tendency for reflective children to be 
better able to conserve length, the relationship did not reach statistical 
significance. 

Piaget (1960) has provided us with detailed examples of how children 
reach an understanding of length. Numerous ingenious experiments 
illustrate the stages children pass through before they reach the stage of 
conservation (or the developmental stage which brings with it the re- 
alization that the length of an object does not change as the object passes 
through certain transformations). He concludes that 


The idea of necessary conservation, which entails the complete coordination of 
operations of subdivision and order or change in position, is accomplished at 
stage III. This stage was found to have been reached by one in ten in the age 
range 6-7, by half of those 7-72, and three-quarters of those 7'4-8% years old. 
(Piaget, 1960, p. 114). 

The main purpose of this study was to select some 72 to 8 year old 
subjects and to determine if there was a difference between those classified 
as impulsive and those classified as reflective in their ability to conserve 
length. Other variables investigated for possible relationships with con- 
ceptual tempo included mathematics achievement and intelligence. 


Research Design 
Sample 
The sample consisted of 59 grade two pupils. Twenty-four of these 
attended a school in Edmonton, Alberta and the remaining subjects re- 
present the grade two population of a school in the outskirts of Victoria, 
British Columbia. 


Instruments 

Kagan developed the “Matching Familiar Figures” (MFF) test which 
can be used to identify subjects as impulsive or reflective. Each item on 
this test consists of pictures on two 8'% x 11 inch sheets of paper. On one 
page a picture is presented as a standard. Another page contains six 
pictures similar to the standard. However, only one of the six is exactly 
like the standard and the subjects are asked to find that one. Two practice 
and six items from the MFF test were used for this study and the responses 
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were timed to the nearest half second and a record was kept of each 
response until the correct answer was given. 


In the present study a median split was used to classify subjects as im- 
pulsive or reflective. Subjects who scored below the median time of 14 
seconds and above the median number of errors of 1.4 were classified as 
impulsive. Children above the median in time and below the median in 
errors were classified as reflective. This procedure identified 20 reflective 
subjects, 22 impulsive and 17 subjects could not be classified as either 
impulsive or reflective. The mean age for the reflective subjects was 93.6 
months compared to 94.6 months for the impulsive pupils. 


While the median split procedure is a common method of classifying 
subjects as impulsive or reflective there seems to be some variation in the 
medians reported in different studies. For a sample of 92 second grade 
pupils Kagan (1965) reported a median response time of 12.1 seconds 
per item and a median of 1.1 errors per item. Cathcart and Liedtke (1969) 
found a median response time of 15.8 seconds and a median of 1.2 errors 
for a sample of 46 grade two and 12 grade three children. It is difficult to 
make a comparison with Callahan and Passi’s (1971) study because they 
reported means rather than medians even though they used a median 
split to determine impulsive and reflective subjects. Furthermore their 
study was conducted with kindergarten and grade one subjects. 


The conservation of length test consisted of ten items. Various objects 
and arrangements were presented. For each item the subject was faced 
with two arrangements and he was asked whether one was longer than 
the other, vice versa, or whether they were both the same length. For items 
one to three a stick (10 inches) and a string (15 inches) were used. In item 
one the endpoints were coterminous, for item two the string was extended, 
and finally in third item the string was reduced to its original position. 
The second of these arrangements was not marked. For items four to six 
two four-inch Cuisenaire rods were used. The following transformations 
were presented in the sequence shown. After the subjects had agreed that 
A and B were the same length, the following questions were asked each 


oN mane | PAY errr ral rr 
Bi Pana enpeisl aoa B 


time. “Tell me ______ (name of subject), is this one longer (pointing to 
A), is this one longer (B), or are they the same length?” A _ similar 


procedure was used for items seven to nine where the. subjects faced 
twelve toothpicks and the following sequence of transformations: 
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For the last arrangement, one toothpick was broken. Two paper strips 
(10” x 2”) and a similar procedure were used for questions ten and eleven. 


aaa Le elrd oe J 
pees] [oa Mie a 


For the last question, one of the strips was cut. 


A mathematics achievement test consisting of 31 items was developed. 
Fifteen of these items were in multiple choice form and they were designed 
to measure understanding of mathematical concepts and their application. 
There were six verbal problems and ten questions on basic facts. Many of 
the items were taken directly from the textbook the pupils were using as 
part of their mathematics program (Hartung, 1965). 


The mathematics achievement test yielded four scores. The first 15 
multiple choice items composed the first subtest which was called “Con- 
cepts.” The six verbal problems yielded a measure of problem solving 
ability. (Only the correct answer was scored). The 10 questions on basic 
facts enabled the calculation of a score on “Basic Facts.” The total score 
was the sum of the scores on the above subtests. 

The Kuder-Richardson reliability for the total test was 0.632. Reliability 
coefficients for the subtests were as follows: Concepts, 0.589; Problem 
Solving, 0.726; Basic Facts, 0.645. 

To obtain a measure of intelligence the Otis Quick-Scoring Mental 
Ability Test (Alpha) was used. This test consists entirely of pictures and 
designs. Since it includes a verbal and non-verbal part, three scores were 
obtained. Reliability coefficients reported in the manual (based on 495 
cases) of the non-verbal and verbal tests are .68 and .71 respectively. The 
reliability for the whole test is .81. 


Results 


When the subjects were subdivided by both sex and conceptual tempo 
the distribution in Table 1 resulted. 


TABLE 1 


RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN SEX AND CONCEPTUAL TEMPO 


Ref lective Impulsive 


ee tense 


Male 8 16 
Female 12 6 
x2 = 4.582 p = .032 


The above distribution indicates that for the subjects in this sample, more 
girls tended to be reflective and more boys impulsive. Perhaps girls are 
more mature at this age level and if reflectiveness is a factor of maturity 
as Kagan (1963) seems to imply, then this result is as one would expect. 
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Three intelligence scores (verbal, non-verbal and total IQ) were obtained 
from the Otis Quick-Scoring Mental Ability Test (Alpha). A t-test was used 
to compare the reflective and impulsive students on these three measures. 
The results are summarized in Table 2. 


TABLE 2 


COMPARISON OF REFLECTIVE AND IMPULSIVE SUBJECTS ON INTELLIGENCE 


Means St. Deviations 
IQ Measure Reflective Impulsive Reflective Impulsive DF ie 3) 
Verbal OVA 55) 97.45 11.64 WES) Aoy AUS Ses, Sy, 
Non-verbal 114.00 104.18 ILS}, AUS) eS BQ) PAS EYS\) 014 
Total 108.70 100.09 SY 5 12.64 (YQ) PA Aes) 036 


These results show that reflective children in the sample obtained higher 
scores on the intelligence test than the impulsive subjects. Perhaps the 
characteristic of being able to weigh various alternatives before replying 
to a task and not responding quickly without such consideration is re- 
sponsible for these differences in intelligence results. 


The higher IQ score of reflective subjects coupled with the finding 
that more girls tended to be reflective than boys suggests the possibility 
of an interaction effect. The interaction between sex and conceptual tempo 
on each of the three IQ measures was tested using a method outlined by 
Winer (1962). There was no significant interaction on any of the IQ 
measures, the lowest probability being greater than 0.6. 


Conceptual Tempo and Mathematics Achievement 

One of the major purposes of the present study was to determine if a 
difference existed between impulsive and reflective pupils in their achieve- 
ment in mathematics. To test the foregoing problem sex was used as a 
blocking variable since it was found to be significantly related to con- 
ceptual tempo and IQ was used as a covariate since reflective and impulsive 
subjects differed significantly in their mean IQ score. The two-way analysis 
of covariance procedure outlined by Cooley and Lohnes (1962) was 
followed. In order to obtain proportionality between cells across rows and 
columns six of the 16 impulsive males and eight of the 12 reflective females 
were randomly selected to represent their respective cells. (Refer to Table 1). 


The adjusted means, F ratio with 1 and 23 degrees of freedom and the 
probability of the F ratio for each of the four scores obtained from the 
mathematics achievement test are presented in Table 3. 

The interaction between sex and conceptual tempo was investigated 
for each of the criterion measures but none of the interaction effects 
approached significance. The lowest probability associated with interaction 
was ().15 on the total test score. 


When the subjects of the mathematics achievement test were con- 
sidered, the adjusted means for the reflective subjects were higher than 
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TABLE 3 


ANALYSIS OF COVARIANCE BETWEEN GROUPS ON 
MATHEMATICS ACHIEVEMENT (COVARIATE = IQ) 


Group Mathematics Achievement Test 


Concepts Problem Solving Basic Facts Total 


Ref lective Taye 1.48% 7.96% 16.75% 
Impulsive Usieke 1.03* 6.06% 14.83% 
F,23) a8 -65 6.20 IEA AG) 
Probability sis) -43 a2 . 20 


*Adjusted means 


the adjusted means for the impulsive subjects on the parts of the test which 
dealt with problem solving and the recall of basic facts. Only the latter 
difference in means was statistically significant. On the subtest dealing 
with concepts, the adjusted mean for the impulsive subjects was higher 
than the adjusted mean for the reflective subjects. However, this difference 
in means was not significant. 


Conceptual Tempo and Conservation of Length 


The usual Piagetian test item involves a degree of uncertainty for the 
subject, especially for non-conservers or for subjects in a transitional stage 
between non-conservation and conservation. It was hypothesized, there- 
fore, that a relationship exists between conceptual tempo and conservation. 
On a test of conservation of length the mean for reflective subjects would 
be different from the mean for subjects classified as impulsive. The 
corresponding null hypothesis was tested with a two-way analysis of 
covariance where sex formed the second blocking variable and IQ was the 
covariate. This analysis was carried out in conjunction with the analysis 
of the mathematics achievement test. Table 4 contains a summary of the 


TABLE 4 


ANALYSIS OF COVARIANCE BETWEEN GROUPS ON 
CONSERVATION OF LENGTH (COVARIATE = IQ) 


Source SS DF MS F P 
Conceptual Tempo 29R99 i DEVAN) 4.46 04 
Sex on 95 1 De SPS) 1.48 -23 
Tempo X Sex 0.02 a 0.02 0.003 09 
Within 154.59 23 6.72 
Total 194.55 26 
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analysis. The adjusted means were 7.61 and 5.51 for the reflective and 
impulsive subjects respectively. 

For the sample in this study the mean for the reflective subjects was 
significantly higher than the mean for the impulsive subjects. This could 
imply that reflective children conserve length before impulsive children do. 


Summary and Discussion 


The major purpose of the study was to examine the relationship of 
conceptual tempo to mathematics achievement and to the acquisition of 
conservation of length. With respect to achievement in mathematics, the 
reflective subjects outperformed the impulsive children only in their 
ability to recall basic facts. One’s first reaction is that this is an area where 
differences should be least pronounced since memorization of facts should 
be as easy or as well established for the impulsive child as it is for the 
reflective one. However, in the testing situation various approaches for 
arriving at and recording the answer to unfamiliar questions were observed. 
Before recording their answer some children used various aids such as their 
fingers or a large number line at the front of the classroom. Others 
seemed to simply write down the first answer which came to mind without 
giving it a second thought. Perhaps the children who used aids were the 
reflective children. They took the time to work out the problem from their 
knowledge of the numeration system, whereas others simply guessed at 
the answer or even omitted the questions involving facts which were un- 
familiar to them. This difference in conceptual tempo or cognitive strategy 
could have accounted for the difference in performance. If this conjecture is 
true important implications for evaluating pupils in an elementary mathe- 
matics class arise. To evaluate impulsive pupils fairly they could be faced 
with a situation where they must either know the facts or where they must 
use an aid of some kind to arrive at an answer. Observing them in a setting 
where more than the recording of an answer is required, such as in a game 
situation may be one useful approach. 


It seems that for the sample used in this study, reflective children 
conserve length before the impulsive children. Piaget (1960), rather vividly, 
demonstrated the fact that the formation of a concept is a slow, develop- 
mental process. Conceptual thought gradually appears and develops during 
the pre-operational period. However, basic concepts are organized into 
coherent systems once the child has reached the concrete operational stage. 
One of the most important components of the transition from pre-opera- 
tional to concrete operational thought is the acquisition of various conser- 
vations. If the results of this study are true for the conservation of other 
properties this would have important implications for those who teach in 
the primary grades. 


The tendency for reflective subjects to be superior to impulsive children 
in conservation of length was also observed by Callahan and Passi (1971). 


If reflective children score higher on intelligence tests than impulsive 
pupils because they take more time to weigh alternatives before they 
respond then there exists another reason for questioning the validity of an 
intelligence test. The question “what does it measure?” seems to have 
added meaning when considered in the light of the results reported here. 
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Since sex was used as a blocking variable in this study it was possible 
to look at sex differences on conservation of length and on each of the four 
mathematics achievement scores. No significant differences were found. 
However, sex was significantly related to conceptual tempo. This was 
explained in terms of maturational differences. 


Each teacher is aware of individual diferences which exist in the class- 
room. Differences among pupils are usually explained on the basis of such 
factors as mental age, motivation, personality, and/or socio-economic 
status. More attention could be paid to conceptual tempo as a factor contri- 
buting to individual differences. The little boy at the back of the room who 
seems slow in responding to a task may be just as “intelligent” as his 
classmates. His hesitation may be due to his reflectivity. On the other hand, 
impulsive child may report only the first answer which comes to mind. If 
this response is incorrect only further examination will tell whether the 
child did or did not know the correct answer. 
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Part-Time Teachers of Adults 


There is ample evidence that a substantial number of elementary or 
secondary school trained teachers are teaching adults on a part-time basis. 
It was with a view to learning more about this particular group of teachers 
that this study was undertaken. The study was interested in finding out why 
these teachers came into adult education, why they remained teaching in 
this field, and whether the teachers perceived particular problems within 
their capacity as teachers of adults, as compared with teaching children and 
youth. 

Findings indicate that these part-time teachers of adults know very 
little about the resources and literature of adult education, but that they 
enjoy the stimulation which comes from exposure to highly motivated 
adults. In their opinion, teaching adults has had an impact on their effec- 
tiveness as daytime teachers in the elementary and secondary school 
systems. The study provides data of immediate practical value to those re- 
sponsible for both the initial training and the continuing education of 
teachers. (Dr. Draper is Associate Professor in the Department of Adult 
Education, Ontario Institute for Studies in Education). 


Statement of the Problem 


An examination of numerous school employment records indicates that 
upwards of 12% of the total elementary and secondary school teacher 
population become involved at some time in their career with the part- 
time teaching of adults. When one transfers this into actual numbers, the 
size of this group is considerable. 

In spite of the large number of teachers who are working with adults 
on a part-time basis, surprisingly little is known about them with respect 
to their attitudes and reasons why they are working with this older age 
esOUP, many of them eventually coming into adult education on a full-time 

asis. 


Two further trends occurring in Canadian society seem to have direct 
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bearing on adult education. One is the increase in the educational oppor- 
tunities becoming available for the young and older adult populations. This 
trend has obvious implications for the greater number of teachers of adults 
which will be required. Many of these will continue to be teachers who 
have been trained as elementary or secondary school teachers. The trend 
here is toward teachers working with a greater variety of age groups 
throughout their professional career. 


A second trend involves a re-thinking and re-definition of the role of the 
teacher as a facilitator and resource person for assisting others with their 
learning. New skills and attitudes are required to perform these new roles 
successfully. One attitude is accepting that learning is a continuous process. 
If the elementary and secondary school teacher is to develop this attitude 
in the minds of children and youth, then it seems that he must understand 
and practice the concept himself. One way to achieve such understanding 
is to be involved in helping adults in achieving their own continuing 
education. 

This is essentially an exploratory study which centers on developing 
a profile of part-time teachers of adults. In addition, the following questions 
were investigated: 

1. Why do elementary and secondary school teachers engage in the part- 
time teaching of adults? 

2. What are the backgrounds of these teachers? 

3. What problems, if any, particularly of a unique nature, do they encounter 
in teaching adults? 

4. What expressed needs, if any, do they have in increasing their com- 
petence in working with adults? 

5. Assuming that training needs are expressed, what kinds of assistance 
would the teachers like to have and from whom would these teachers 
seek assistance? 

It was thought that if there was evidence that part-time teachers of adults 
perceived any teaching problem areas peculiar to them, then appropriate 
guidelines could be developed regarding the pre-service and in-service 
preparation of teachers. The purpose of the study was to provide infor- 
mation which would be of interest to, and of practical value for, school 
boards, departments of adult education of universities, and teacher 
training colleges. 


Selected review of literature 
Trends in Teaching 
A paper by Wayson (1964, p. 4) states that “The new teacher will work 
as often with adults as with children.” Similar conclusions are drawn by 
Clarke and Coutts (1971, pp. 48, 54) for instance, the following trend is 
stated: 
Candidates for teacher education, both for admission to preparatory programs 
and for first certification, will be required to exhibit a satisfactory standard of 
excellence in human relations; ability to relate to young people and to work 
with others, both young and old. 
Forty-five per cent of the respondents to the above statement felt that this 
trend would be implemented between 1971-75 and forty-eight per cent felt 
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that it would be implemented between 1975 and 1985. In reaction to the 
statement: 
Whereas now nearly all teachers are prepared for teaching at the Grades 1-12 


(or 13) level, up to half will be prepared for teaching at earlier or later levels 
such as nursery, kindergarten, adult and continuing education. 


Forty-five per cent felt that this trend would be under implementation 
sometime between 1975 and 1985. 


Another study on trends in teacher education by Channon (1971, p. 9) 
indicated that for a number of institutions surveyed in the study, “. . . the 
major recent change in program was increased selection of options’. 


These three studies seem to indicate, among other things, that an 
increasing number of teachers will be working with older age groups. 
Secondly, that greater choice of options within the programmes of studies 
in teacher training institutions could conceivably make it possible for 
candidates to select adult education as an option, possibly accompanied 
by a related internship programme. 


Studies of part-time teachers of adults 


The purpose of a study by Messerschmidt (1967) was to determine the 
practices used by community colleges in the State of Michigan to recruit, 
hire, and prepare part-time instructors in vocational technical education. 
Topics which instructors wanted in in-service education included teaching 
methods, examination item writing, lesson plan preparation, and the philo- 
sophy of the community college. 


In the face of arguments put forward for the financing of adult educa- 
tion in London (England) as a self-supporting service, Bryan (1969, pp. 
285-90) writes that the need to educate and train part-time teachers has 
become more urgent than ever. 


A study (McLarney, 1967) involving eleven junior colleges in the greater 
Los Angeles district concluded that in-service programmes should bring 
daytime practitioners and evening (part-time) faculty together for un- 
structured discussion sessions to strengthen academic and professional 
ties. 


In a study on the Application Blank as a predictive Instrument for the 
Selection of Part-time Teachers in an Evening College, Heilig (1963) 
concluded that characteristics related to teaching success for the staff as a 
whole were, among others, teaching experience, graduate degree status, 
and professional group affiliations. 

Styler (1968), in a publication entitled “Further Education: Part-time 
Teachers Speak,” summarized reports of forty-four experienced part-time 
teachers in Yorkshire. His drscussions include, among other things, the 
special problems relating to subject areas, teaching aims, difficulties, 
effective teaching, lessons learned by teachers, and the teachers’ awareness 
of the needs of the students. 


A highly relevant study relating to the topic of part-time teachers of 
adults was conducted by Shorey (1969). Although his study emphasized 
the elementary and secondary school teachers’ participation in continuing 
education activities, he did ask those teachers who have been involved 
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during the past five years (or are now involved as an administrator, in- 
structor, counsellor, etc., in any adult education program) to indicate the 
extent, if any, to which such participation has contributed to their personal 
and professional growth. One hundred forty-two out of nine hundred 
eleven respondents or 15.5% reported that they had been or are presently 
involved in teaching adults on a part-time basis. Such respondents were 
likely to be male, to be between the ages of 30 years and 49 years, to hold 
a degree, to have more than five years teaching experience and to be 
employed in a secondary school. Shorey goes on to add that: 


The study found that day-school teachers attached considerable importance to 
working in a professional capacity with adults. It may well be that this activity 
provides a new and different challenge to the teacher and an opportunity to 
develop and explore challenging teacher-student relationships. If this hypothesis 
were substantiated by subsequent reserach, it might have several implications 
both for teacher training and for teacher work programs. 


A longitudinal study (Draper and Ellis), to cover at least a five year period, 
is presently underway in the Province of Ontario. The study follows, over 
this five year period of time, the teaching and continuing education acti- 
vities of teachers, from the time they graduate from French language 
teaching training colleges in Ontario. The study will examine the extent and 
patterns of involvement of these teachers in teaching adults. 

This brief survey of the literature seems to encourage exploratory re- 
search on part-time teachers of adults. 


Population and methodology 


Data for the study were collected from the North York and Etobicoke 
school boards of metropolitan Toronto. Questionnaires were distributed 
to all of the part-time teachers of adults, employed by these two school 
boards, who were employed full-time either as elementary or secondary 
teachers. The analysis of data in this study was based on 294 questionnaires. 


Presentation of data 


Categories in the questionnaires were coded and the responses trans- 
ferred to punch cards for computer analysis. Initial treatment of the data 
consisted of one-way tabulations and descriptive statistics. Much of the 
data were expressed descriptively in frequencies or in percentages. 

Many of the questions required the respondents to rank alternative 
responses. Examples of such questions are where respondents are asked 
to indicate on a scale the importance their participation in teaching adults 
had for them. Another type of question asked respondents to indicate on 
a scale the degree to which a particular issue was perceived to be a problem. 
These data were treated by use of the Optimal Rating Scale (Bock, 1960). 

Three hundred and sixty-nine contingency tables were constructed and 
analyses were carried out to discover whether or not key variables such as 
sex, age, school board, education, kinds of courses taught, years of ex- 
perience and salary level were related to reasons given for teaching adults, 
perceived problems and expressed training needs. Significant differences 
were found in forty-four cases. 
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Analysis of data was organized under the following headings: 
. Personal information about the respondents, i.e. marital status and 
number of dependent children, sex, age. 
. Educational background of the respondents. 
. Occupational background of the respondents. 
. Salary ranges of respondents. 
. Information relating to the respondents’ length of service and subjects 
taught. 
6. Sources from which respondents have learned most about teaching 
adults. 
7. Reasons stated by the respondents for wanting to enrol in a programme 
for teachers of adults. 
8. Influence of teaching adults on personal participation in continuing 
education. 
9. Influence on other teaching situations, from teaching adults part-time. 
10. Nature of the teachers’ entry into the part-time teaching of adults. 
11. Reasons why adults enrol as students, as perceived by teachers taking 
part in the study. 
12. Current problems in adult classes. 
13. Perceived teacher training needs. 


— 


Oe GW DY 


Summary of findings 


In this article, the following summary of findings is limited to des- 
criptive data. 


Of the total number of respondents taking part in the study, 81.3% 
were male and 18.7%were female. The percentage of male part-time 
teachers of adults is considerably higher than the approximately 66% of 
males who are teaching in the secondary school system in Ontario. Like- 
wise, the percentage of female respondents is considerably less. 


Only 6.5% of the total responses indicated that the training received at 
teachers’ colleges was a major assistance to the part-time teacher of adults. 
However, several respondents did indicate that their teachers’ college 
provided an optional opportunity to observe and practice teaching with 
adults. Seventy per cent of the teachers thought that a seminar, or course 
in adult education, should be an optional part of the curriculum in a teacher 
training college. 


Respondents were asked to state the reasons they would consider en- 
rolling in a programme of studies for teachers of adults. The most im- 
portant of these was stated to be “‘to increase competency as a teacher of 
adults” (36%). Twenty-six per cent stated that they wanted an opportunity 
to exchange ideas with other: teachers of adults. The respondents stated 
that, in descending order, the adult education areas they would like to 
learn more about were: adult learning and motivation; teaching techniques 
and methods; instructional materials and audio-visual aids; the counselling 
of adults; and administration of adult programs. 


Twenty-two per cent of the teachers indicated that they had considered 
transferring to full-time teaching of adults, 5% replied “no” and 17% said 
they “didn’t know”. Many who responded affirmatively to this question, 
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indicated that they were particularly interested in exploring opportunities 
in the Colleges of Applied Arts and Technology (community colleges). 


In designing the questions for the study, it was believed that reasons 
for teaching adults might shift as the teachers gained more experienced in 
the field. However, a similar response pattern is found to the questions why 
they initially came into adult education and why they were remaining in it. 
Respondents indicated that “an interest in working with a different age 
group” was their most important reason initially. Thus, the economic 
motive was not the primary reason for teaching adults. Other reasons 
given for entering this field were “a desire to try something new” and “an 
opportunity for personal growth”’. 

Many teachers stated that peers and administrators had little or no 
impact on their decision to teach adults. In this group of part-time teachers 
a smaller number of teachers of credit courses than one would expect by 
chance looked upon personal growth as an important motivation, whereas 
more non-credit teachers considered personal growth to be an important 
reason for coming into adult education on a part-time basis. 


Generally speaking, teachers regard night school teaching as a marginal 
extension of their primary function. However marginal these activities may 
actually be, 65% of the teachers reported that teaching adults has had some 
impact on their effectiveness as elementary or secondary school teachers. 
In the opinion of many, this experience has enabled them to present the 
real world more accurately to their day students and permitted them, as 
they work with highly motivated adults, to understand better the concept 
of learning as a life-long process. 

Forty-one per cent of the respondents indicated that teaching adults 
influenced their own participation in continuing education. According to 
this group, it has broadened their horizons and provided a stimulus to ex- 
periment with new methods and procedures. It has suggested to many the 
importance of students being voluntary participants in the learning 
process. They have observed the impact of the attitudes of highly motivated 
adults, with clear objectives, on their learning achievement. 

Teachers in the study indicated that they had learned most of what they 
now know about teaching adults from ‘on the job experience” and ‘in- 
formal discussions with colleagues’. According to the responses, the 
amount they learned through their own school board, or from professional 
adult education associations, was insignificant. Interestingly, up to the 
present, teachers seem to have developed an internal communication net- 
work whereby they are able to discuss some of their activities relating to 
teaching adults. For one reason or another the teachers have apparently 
not tapped the resources of their own school board, nor have they tapped 
the resources of professional associations or academic departments within 
university settings. Furthermore, 98% of the respondents said that they did 
not belong to an adult education association; almost the same percentage 
indicated they did not subscribe to any adult education journals. 

Teachers were asked to list in descending order the most important 
problems they faced. These were: working with students with widely 
differing levels of intellectual achievement, helping the slow learner, 
assessing learning problems of students and fitting the instruction to the 
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background of the adult students. It is the opinion of these teachers that 
many of their problems originate in the heterogenous make-up of most 
adult classes in terms of variety of experience, age, capacity, qualifications, 
and attitudes found among the students. Several night school teachers 
elaborated on the time shortage, stating that they frequently lacked suf- 
ficient time and energy to prepare adequately for night school classes. 


Finally, teaching of adults was perceived by teachers as making an 
important contribution both to their professional and personal development. 
With respect to professional development, respondents who had engaged 
in teaching adults perceived this activity as making an important contri- 
bution to the development of their skills and competencies as teachers. 


Discussion 


There is ample evidence to suggest that the personal and professional 
growth of teachers is perceived by them to be enhanced by working with 
adults. It may not be so much the act itself that makes it worthwhile, but 
the fact that he is doing something different within the scope of his 
profession. This suggests that the systematic placement of teachers with 
different age levels of students throughout the teacher’s professional career, 
be considered by school boards. Furthermore, if one assumes the de- 
sirability of children and youth interacting with adults, then more adult 
programmes could be scheduled during the daytime during school hours. 
The presence of adults in the school would help to impress upon youth the 
importance of continuing education. Conversely, it might be considered 
feasible to reschedule some high school classes to meet in the evenings. 


This study seems to have important implications also in relation to the 
pre-service training of teachers. It is known that a substantial percentage 
of teachers trained for the elementary and secondary school systems enter 
some aspect of adult education. Is it not possible for teacher training 
colleges to incorporate greater opportunities for the teacher-in-training to 
learn more about working with various age groups, particularly the out-of- 
school population? This would be in keeping with the trend to develop 
more fully the skills of the teacher in his role as a facilitator of learning. 

Colleges might be encouraged to offer greater opportunities to trainees 
to conduct their practicums with adult groups. The fundamental concepts 
of learning, and of working with and helping others, are presumably trans- 
ferable, regardless of age group. 


The study seems to have implications also for in-service training. 
Teachers involved in adult programmes could be encouraged by school 
boards to participate in special in-service training programmes where 
teachers would have opportunities of sharing insights and experience with 
one another, and of tapping the expertise of the professional adult educator. 


The argument that teaching and learning are different as between adults 
and other age groups, even if true, should not be exaggerated. What seems 
more relevant is whether teaching older students does actually enhance 
the professional competence of the teacher and whether it satisfies certain 
personal developmental needs of the teachers. 
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Environmental Variables Relevant to the 
Development of Cognitive Abilities 


Data concerning several environmental variables considered likely to relate 
to cognitive development among Canadian boys aged 12 to 14 were factor 
analyzed and the resulting structures compared for three levels of socio- 
economic status. Two techniques for comparing factor patterns derived from 
different samples were applied so that the degree of congruence of factors 
generated by the same variables in the different groups might be assessed. 
A generally high degree of factorial congruence across socioeconomic levels 
was noted, and the implications of this finding briefly discussed. (Dr. Bowd 
is Assistant Professor in the Department of Educational Psychology, 
Faculty of Education, University of Manitoba). 


In 1964 Bloom pointed out that the “dearth of direct measures of the 
environment... restricts our fuller understanding of the development of 
particular human characteristics” (1964, p. 10). If particular human 
characteristics are to be measured and related to “the environment”, then 
valid and reliable measures of environmental variables are necessary. 
Specific components of the environment considered likely to have direct 
implications for particular aspects of human cognitive growth and develop- 
ment need to be described and measured. In the past psychologists and 
sociologists have tended to use quite molar categories when attempting to 
classify environmental data, and have often assumed that their categories 
remained equally valid across different groups. 

Discussing the inadequacy of then current research methods for dealing 
with these questions, Bloom (1964) goes on to define environment as: 

the conditions, forces, and external stimuli which impinge upon the individual. 

These may be physical, social, as well as intellectual forces and conditions. We 


conceive of a range of environments from the most immediate social inter- 
action to the more remote cultural and institutional forces (p. 187). 


In Bloom’s view the most fruitful level on which to examine the role of 
the environment lies between specific interactions or experiences and the 
total environment. He prefers to “conceive of the environment in terms of 
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the probability that it provides for selected experiences or interactions” 
(p. 187). This implies that for any given human characteristic there exist 
critical environmental variables, and that the development of that charac- 
teristic is a direct function of the probability of stimulation related to those 
variables. 


Bloom describes these variables in a very general sense: 

... the behavior of significant individuals in the environment, the presence and 

use of specific rewards and punishments, the presence and clarity of models of 

ergs and the availability and use of particular facilities and materials (p. 

Utilizing Bloom’s guidelines, Wolf (1964) reduced the problem of assess- 
ment to the identification and measurement of those aspects of the total 
environment likely to relate to the development of selected specific 
behavioral characteristics. The initial selection of relevant environmental 
variables is dependent then upon the choice of a specific human char- 
acteristic to which they might logically be hypothesized to relate. 

Previous studies which have been concerned primarily with the iden- 
tification of common abilities across diverse socioeconomic and cultural 
groups have very often assumed the environmental variables they have 
assessed to be equally distinctive and salient across groups (e.g. Lesser, 
Fifer and Clark, 1965; MacArthur, 1968, 1969; Irvine, 1969; Vernon, 1969). 
However, as Evans (1970) has implied, this may not in fact be the case. 
It may be that patterns of intercorrelations for environmental variables in 
differing socioeconomic or cultural groups may generate quite different 
structures following factor analysis. Alternatively, there may be certain 
environmental variables which may be analyzed in terms of factors which 
are congruent across groups. The existence of such factors would depend 
upon similar patterns of correlations among the several environmental 
indices for each of the social groups included in the comparison. 

When environmental assessment is carried out by self-report techniques 
it is important that items remain constant for different groups of subjects 
if factorial comparisons are to follow. Should consistent factor variables 
emerge, factor scores for such variables might be compared across groups 
by the usual methods. 


Problem 

The broad objective of this study then, is to attempt to discover whether 
a set of environmental variables presumably of significance for cognitive 
growth, generates similar factor structures across groups of varying socio- 
economic status. 

In the past it has been assumed that different factorial structures arising 
after the analysis of intelligence and ability test batteries in diverse groups 
represent different kinds of “intelligence”. Such differences in ability 
patterns have been supposed to arise from environmental conditioning, 
however at the same time it has been assumed that the relevant environ- 
mental indices have been related to one another in the same way for 
different populations. By selecting a molar category such as SES and 
examining the relationships between several environmental variables at 
different socioeconomic levels the latter assumption might be scrutinized 
more closely. 
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Method 


Subjects 

A total group of 233 boys aged from 12 to 14 was selected for the study. 
The subjects were selected in an attempt to provide a sample which 
represented the range of socioeconomic status typical of the Canadian 
population as a whole. Three Winnipeg schools drawing from diverse back- 
grounds provided the subjects, who were then classified according to 
paternal occupation using the Blishen Scale of social standing in Canada 
(Blishen, 1958). 


The overall mean of the group was 52.40, with a standard deviation of 
8.62, compared with the Blishen Scale’s mean of 50 and standard deviation 
of 10. The median social standing of the selected sample was 50.10. The 
total sample was then divided into three groups. All those having a score 
of 56 or better were classified Upper SES, those scoring from 49 to 55 
Middle SES, and those scoring from 37 to 48 Lower SES. These limits 
were chosen to provide three roughly equal groups showing approximate 
correspondence with Blishen Scale categories. The Upper group included 
75 boys primarily from classes 1 and 2 of the scale. There were 70 sub- 
jects in the Middle group which accounted for most of class 3 and class 4. 
The Lower group was drawn mainly from classes 5, 6 and 7, and included 
88 individuals. 


Instruments 


All subjects were administered three ability tests: Raven’s Progressive 
Matrices (Raven, 1938), an open-ended Paper Formboard and the Mill 
Hill Vocabulary Scale, junior set A. Thus three abilities basic to educational 
achievement were assessed—general intelligence, spatial ability and verbal 
ability. 

A questionnaire was constructed in order to obtain information concern- 
ing the aspects of the child’s home environment considered likely to 
influence his cognitive development. This information was elicited directly 
from the boys themselves, and consequently must strictly be regarded as 
representing the child’s perception of his environment. 


A previous study (Bowd, 1972) indicated that environmental correlates 
of mechanical aptitude in diverse cultural groups may be described in terms 
of two basic factors, “background” and “activities”, which showed con- 
siderable congruence across groups. The present questionnaire was devel- 
oped in an attempt to examine whether similar factors might describe a 
sample of environmental items across different social classes. 


An initial pool of 32 items was assembled, covering the following nine 
general aspects of the home environment: socioeconomic level of the 
family; exposure to relevant household objects and reading material; asso- 
ciation with adult figures particularly skilled in relevant ability areas; 
leisure time activities and hobbies; vocational aspirations; perceived par- 
ental aspirations for the child; language background; nature of discipline 
in the home; mother/father dominance in the home. 


Principal components analysis followed by varimax rotation was per- 
formed on these items for the total pooled data, and those variables loading 
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on specific factors and showing little relationship with other variables in 
the analysis were excluded from further examination. The item pool was 
reduced to those ten variables considered most significant in terms of 
their patterns of correlations with each other and with the ability test 
variables. 


Scores were next analyzed after being separated for each of the three 
socioeconomic classes. 


Method for factorial comparison 


The environmental data for each social class group was analyzed 
separately by the principal components method followed by varimax rota- 
tion. In each case the ten background variables were accounted for in 
terms of four factors, each accounting for at least 10% of the total variation 
in the sample. 


Two procedures were then applied in an attempt to determine the degree 
of congruence across different social classes of the factors so derived. The 
first approach involves the designation of one matrix as a standard or 
“target”, the other matrices being rotated to maximal congruence with 
it (Evans, 1971). In the present case the Middle SES matrix was desig- 
nated target following varimax rotation. The orthogonally transformed 
matrices of the remaining groups were then transformed to maximal con- 
gruence with the designated target. 


The comparison of factor matrices still involves some degree of sub- 
jectivity. Most commonly visual inspection is employed, however in the 
present study comparison is aided by the use of Root Mean Square (RMS) 
Discrepancies. This index of similarity is calculated for each factor—it is 
the square root of the mean of the squared differences between corres- 
ponding coefficients in the two matrices. Comparison is further aided by 
the use of congruence coefficients (Harman, 1964). 

A second method of producing maximum similarity between factor 
matrices does not employ a target matrix, but rather involves the mutual 
transformation of factors from each of the several matrices (Evans, 1971). 
The resulting matrices are such that all of the corresponding first factors 
are most similar, then the corresponding second factors, and so on. Addi- 
tionally, the average of the transformed matrices is computed, it then 
being possible to compare the transformed matrices with the average 
matrix by use of the congruence coefficients and RMS discrepancies. Once 
the number of congruent factors has been determined, a final orthogonal 
transformation may be applied. 


Results 


The technique employed for assessing significant environmental 
variables in this study is that most commonly encountered in the literature— 
namely, self-report questionnaire regarding the presence or absence of 
objects, people and activities that the investigator considers likely to relate 
to the individual’s development. In the past this method has tended not 
to yield large or impressive relationships between behavioral and situational 
variables, a finding which is also confirmed in the present study. Correla- 
tions between selected environmental variables and test scores were uni- 
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formly low, achieving significance in several cases because of the rel- 
atively large sample sizes employed. These data are presented in Table 1. 
However, the principal interest of this investigation is in the pattern of 
correlations between environmental variables themselves. 


TABLE 1 


CORRELATIONS BETWEEN SELECTED BACKGROUND 
VARIABLES AND TEST SCORES 


Background variable Ability test 
Matrices Formboard Vocabulary 
Hobbies DP 08 90 
Mechanical activities 1 06 25 
Cultural activities 13 16 16 
Books owned 03 09 eZ 
Magazines -06 —05 -04 
Reference Books 14 als) 19 
Magazine subscriptions -03 05 -03 
Word Game 09 10 17 
Chess or checkers itt -03 BP 
Bicycle owned ifs) 02 06 
Decimal points omitted Heiss = AOS, ie Menke 
BOrap a0. Ga" Oeh7, 


The total set of questionnaire items was analyzed by the principal 
components method and varimax rotated, and variables loading primarily 
on specific factors excluded from further analysis. The retained variables 
appear to depend mainly upon the actual activities performed by the 
child and the presence in his home environment of books and magazines. 


TABLE 2 


VARIMAX FACTOR MATRIX: UPPER SES 


Factor 

Variable iL ILI EI IV 
Hobbies 07 ia -03 a7, 
Mechanical activities 05 09 85 di 
Cultural activities 06 03 89 02 
Books owned Sh [65 el -26 
Magazines 27 04 as 2 
Reference books 61 05 18 PRL 
Magazine subscriptions 03 -03 -05 - 90 
Word game WS, -02 -07 Py 
Chess or checkers 85 02 07 11 7/ 
Bicycle owned -15 60 06 00 
Cumulative percent 

of variability 24% 38% 537, 64% 


Decimal points omitted 
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TABLE 3 


VARIMAX FACTOR MATRIX: MIDDLE SES 


Factor 

Variable I Wit ial IV 
Hobbies -09 HS} -—34 Sil 
Mechanical activities ie 18 -05 -10 
Cultural activities 42 05 14 WhO 
Books owned 56 29 05 -16 
Magazines D2 66 08 -24 
Reference books 81 -14 -24 03 
Magazine subscriptions 02 85 05 05 
Word game 05 Dy! -44 =03 
Chess or checkers 40 1} -73 az 
Bicycle owned ={0)5) —16 =/5\ Xs) 
Cumulative percent 

of variability 26% 41% 534 64% 


Decimal points omitted 
TABLE 4 


VARIMAX FACTOR MATRIX: LOWER SES 


Factor 

Variable i 1M Iil IV 
Hobbies Ly 16 =17 714 
Mechanical activities -08 83 -07 5 
Cultural activities 09 a3 JS} -O1 
Books owned 14 15 54 -O1 
Magazines 80 -04 24 -08 
Reference books 20 16 60 28 
Magazine subscriptions 80 02 08 34 
Word game 03 -08 69 00 
Chess or checkers -30 -25 40 Sy) 
Bicycle owned li 16 ag BY 
Cumulative percent 

of variability Ze 38% 497% 60% 


Decimal points omitted 


The independent varimax factor matrices for each of the samples are dis- 
similar in a number of respects. As Tables 2, 3, and 4 illustrate, factor 
loadings tend to be very mixed across groups, making visual comparison 
almost impossible. In each group separate factors loading on reading 
material available and on cultural and mechanical activities performed 
are evident. The loadings on the remaining factors are quite mixed and 
interpretation is not considered possible. 

In order to determine the similarity of the factor patterns emerging 
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for each group, the varimax matrix for the Middle SES sample was desig- 
nated as “target” or standard, and the two remaining matrices rotated to 
maximum congruence with it according to the procedures described by 
Evans (1971). RMS discrepancies and congruence coefficients were com- 
puted for each factor in both groups (Table 5). 


TABLE 5 


FACTORIAL CONGRUENCE WITH TARGET MATRIX 


Congruence coefficients 


Group Factor 

ip IE Wine IV 
Upper 85 83 73 gt 
Lower 79 76 go 63 


Root Mean Square Discrepancies 


Group Factor 

I ile Hed a IV 
Upper 24 24 28 28 
Lower 28 28 15% 31 


Decimal points omitted 


The degree of correspondence between the varimax factor patterns for 
the Upper and Lower SES groups when compared with the Middle SES 
group was generally moderately high. The first three factors showed 
reasonable congruence, however the fourth factor cannot be considered 
equivalent across groups. 


The second method for comparing factor structures arising in different 
groups was then utilized. The varimax matrices for each social class sample 
were rotated by orthogonal transformations so that successive factors are 
maximally congruent. The resulting matrices are such that all the cor- 
responding first factors are most similar, then the corresponding second 
factors and so on. Thus no single factor matrix is considered as a possible 
standard, and the procedure becomes rather more useful when factor 
interpretation after an initial analysis is problematic. 


For comparative purposes the average matrix of the individually 
transformed matrices has been computed (Table 6), and both Congruence 
Coefficients and RMS Discrepancies calculated. As Table 7.shows, there is 
a high degree of congruence across all groups for all four factors. 

The average of the matrices generated by maximizing congruence for 
successive factors has resulted in four congruent factors which are open 
to more ready interpretation than those arrived at by the procrustean 
approach. 

The first factor, loading highly on both cultural and mechanical activ- 
ities, appears to be defined by the actual operations the child performs 
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TABLE 6 


AVERAGE MATRIX: VARIMAX ROTATED 


Factor 

Variable it Il HE IV 
Hobbies 12 14 -01 78 
Mechanical activities 75 04 08 05 
Cultural activities 83 09 02 09 
Books owned 34 08 33 14 
Magazines 22 i 12 00 
Reference books 0) 10 58 03 
Magazine subscriptions -03 84 05 10 
Word game =O) Zo Sy) 02 
Chess or checkers -O1 -11 76 2a 
Bicycle owned 05 -04 DS, 2 

ENG iteal: ic Maga- Verbal Practical 
Factor content ities zines Background Background 

Decimal points omitted 
TABLE 7 


FACTORIAL CONGRUENCE WITH AVERAGE MATRIX 


Root Mean Square Discrepancies 


Group Factor 

I Te TIETE IV 
Upper 10 i 14 18 
Middle 14 16 16 16 
Lower ial 14 14 17 


Congruence Coefficients 


Group Factor 

I Il Iii IV 
Upper 97 95 95 87 
Middle 95 92 92 88 
Lower 96 94 94 88 


Decimal points omitted 


upon his environment and has been termed “Activities”. Factor II is char- 
acterized by the two single high loadings for magazines reportedly read 
and magazines subscribed to from within the home. The third factor has 
been named “Verbal Background” because of the pattern of loadings for 
aspects of verbal stimulation in the home, while the last factor has been 
named “Practical Background” because the two variables with which it 
correlates highly are hobbies and ownership of a bicycle. 
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Discussion 


The principal finding of this study is that for a sample of Canadian 
boys representing three major levels of socioeconomic status in a Canadian 
city, a limited set of environmental variables generated congruent factorial 
structures. Accepting that certain limitations are evident, it is implied that 
environmental variables may be categorized in a similar fashion for con- 
trasting socio-economic levels. 


There are several important limitations which restrict the generaliz- 
ability of this study’s findings. Firstly, a set of environmental variables 
was selected from an initially relatively small pool of items and subjected 
to analysis after it had been determined that these variables related in the 
most part to certain cognitive test scores. Replication of this study with 
another subject sample is suggested in order to check these relationships. 


Secondly, the factors emerging in this study may be in part a function 
of the sample tested. Only boys were tested, all coming from an urban 
environment—however it should be stressed that a relatively large and 
socioeconomically representative group was selected. Perhaps of greater 
significance than sample limitations are limitations stemming from the 
method used to assess environmental variables (self-report questionnaire). 
Further research to examine similarities between factorial structures 
descriptive of the environment might very well take account of different 
techniques of assessment such as rating scales and direct observation 
techniques. 


Although two methods have been used to compare factorial structures, 
it seems evident that the second was more successful in that emergent 
factors were more meaningful. Where exploratory research is being carried 
out and it is not necessarily desirable to consider one pattern as “‘standard”’, 
the mutual rotation technique may well continue to prove more fruitful. 


Finally it may prove useful to conceive of the environment in terms of 
equally salient and meaningful factor variables as they functionally relate 
to specific behavioral characteristics. In the present study there was a ten- 
dency for factors to be defined by variables which might be considered 
as resources present as part of the child’s background, and by variables 
representing operations actively performed by the child in interaction with 
his environment. 


This finding suggests that the environment is most fruitfully examined 
in a context of the individual’s transactions with it, and the functional 
consequences of these for his behavior in the long run. 


This study was facilitated by grant No. 431-2520-02 of the Research Board, University of Manitoba. The assistance 
of St. James-Assiniboia School Division No. 2, Winnipeg, is gratefully acknowledged. 
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Education in the Northwest Territories 


REVIEW ARTICLE 


The author reviews three major documents on education in the Northwest 
Territories published recently by The Territorial Government, and points 
out a few basic issues which require closer examination. (Dr. Bhattacharya 
is Professor of Philosophy of Education in the Department of Educational 
Foundations, The University of Alberta.) 


Introduction 


My primary aims in this essay are to bring to the notice of educators 
and research workers three recent documents containing information and 
recommendations about education in the Northwest Territories of Canada, 
and to point out what appears to me from a study of them to be some of 
the basic problems awaiting careful consideration. The documents are: 
Survey of Education—Northwest Territories, 1972 (hereafter referred to as 
SE) prepared by the professional staff of the Department of Education, 
Government of the Northwest Territories; the Report of the Special Com- 
mittee of the Council of the Northwest Territories to Study the “Survey 
of Education—Northwest Territories”, January, 1973) (hereafter referred to 
as RSCC; and “a hand book of Curriculum Development’ entitled 
Elementary Education in the Northwest Territories, (recent but undated) 
published by the Curriculum Division, Department of Education, Govern- 
ment of Northwest Territories (hereafter referred to as EE). The three 
documents together comprise about 600 closely typed and printed pages, 
and contain the latest collected data on various aspects of northern 
education and a variety of reeommendations. Any one interested in study- 
ing the educational system in N.W.T. or in exploring its many problems 
will find these documents immensely useful. 


The Challenge and Response: A Summary 


For nearly two decades a programme of free universal public education 
has been in operation in the vast expanses of Canada’s Northwestern Ter- 
ritories. In quantitative terms the achievements of the Federal Government 
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so far are beyond reproach. New schools and residences both small and 
large, housing for teachers (and low-rent housing for Indians and Eskimos), 
airfields and other means of transportation, advanced expensive facilities, 
including the Anik satellite, for communication have been built; the 
administration of education has been transferred from Ottawa to Yellow- 
knife in N.W.T.; the enrolment of school age children has risen from 
about 10-15 percent in 1949 when the Federal education programme started 
to a figure between 95 and 98 percent by 1971; and new offerings in 
kindergarten, vocational, and adult education have gradually been intro- 
duced in the schools. However, there has all along been great confusion 
and uncertainty as to the precise purpose or goal of education for the native 
population of the north; statements on needs, objectives, and requests 
remain to this day conflicting, often contradictory; and there has not yet 
been any clear and generally agreed formulation of basic aims and pro- 
cedures for northern education. In the circumstances of the north where 
native non-EKuropean-Canadian people are the majority, but are divided 
amongst themselves by race, culture, language, and a wide variety in 
living conditions, the aims and priorities of formal education and of 
economic and social life cannot emerge without significant and sustained 
efforts by the government, industry, social reformers, teachers, and above 
all the people themselves. The documents can therefore be seen as an 
initial move in the right direction. 


Survey of Education—Northwest Territories, 1972 


The SE is the work of staff members of the N.W.T. Department of 
Education. It took about a year and a half to prepare, beginning in the 
spring of 1970. While the evaluation of the present programme, and the 
formulation of general principles for the whole of the Northwest Ter- 
ritories were undertaken by the staff at Education Headquarters in Yellow- 
knife, a similar task for each area was undertaken by the teachers, super- 
visors, principals and superintendents of the areas concerned. The final 
result is the outcome of a two-front approach, and constitutes a set of 
observations and recommendations representative of the views of the 
majority of those directly involved with education in the north. 

The SE comes in a format currently fashionable, namely, statements of 
recommendations on one side, with comments, explanatory notes and sup- 
porting material on the other. The contents of the SE cover almost every 
aspect of formal education: the purpose of education; the pre-school, 
elementary, secondary and continuing (i.e., vocational, higher, special, 
and adult) stages of education; curriculum development; school buildings 
and school supplies; residence and maintenance; teacher training; coun- 
selling and guidance service; classroom assistants programme; financial 
resources; administration at various levels; local involvement in education; 
and the Territorial Schools’ Ordinance. The document also contains an 
impressive amount of factual information and statistical data about the 
development of school systems in the north. It reproduces in a final 
section verbatim copies of the sixteen briefs including one by the North- 
west Territories Teachers’ Association, and thereby helps the readers to 
secure some insight into the educational progress and problems in the 
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different regions of the Territories. The document contains recommenda- 
tions for changes and improvements in many aspects of northern educa- 
tion including the main objectives ‘which will reflect the stated wishes of 
the northern population served by the Territorial Department of Education” 
(p. 4). The individual briefs in many cases make further recommendations 
designed to meet the exigencies of local and regional educational institu- 
tions. On the whole, the SE is a well-planned and carefully worded doc- 
ument which deserves wider attention than it has received so far; it also 
demonstrates the sort of concern and dedication on the part of many 
educators in the north that merits special recognition. 


Report of the Special Committee of the Council 
of the Northwest Territories to the Study “Survey of Education— 
Northwest Territories” 1973 


The Commissioner of N.W.T. appointed in October, 1972 a Special 
Committee of the Council of the Northwest Territories to examine the 
recommendations made in the SE and report back to the entire council. 
The Special Committee consisted of four members: Mrs. Lena Pederson 
(chairwoman), Dr. Louis-Edmond Hamelin, Bryan Pearson, and James 
Rabesca. Meetings of the Special Committee were held at Yellowknife on 
November 19-24, 1972. One member, Dr. Hamelin, was unable to attend 
the meetings; however, he sent his comments on the first draft report 
prepared by the three other members. A summary of his comments is 
published as Appendix B of the RSCC. 


The RSCC is the result of the review by the members of the Special 
Committee of the many proposals for reform, reorganization, and improve- 
ment of existing conditions and opportunities made in the SE. While many 
recommendations are accepted without modification, and some are even 
designated as “top priority”, the RSCC does not agree with some very 
fundamental positions taken by the authors of SE on matters of educa- 
tional objectives, medium of instruction, with some specific details on 
matters relating to adult education, teacher training programme, and also 
with the proposed location of a community college to work in affiliation with 
southern universities. For those who may not be aware of the recently 
adopted policies on education by the N.W.T. Government, it must be 
noted that, among others, the following recommendations of the RSCC 
have already been accepted by the N.W.T. Council: 


The Committee recommends that grade 9 should be provided in all com- 
munities in the Territories. At this level it should be determined in what direc- 
tion the student will proceed, academic or vocational. Taking into consideration 
the student’s age, those continuing in academics could be sent to another 
community to attend high sehool and study in a hostel; those wishing voca- 
tional training could attend courses in regional centres (RSCC, p. 6). 


and 


Again, the Committee expressed strong disagreement with major emphasis 
placed on teaching English language. The mother tongue of the native people 
must be retained and English should not be the first priority, especially during 
a child’s first few years of school. The emphasis must be on his own language 
during this period. After a solid background in his mother tongue is developed, 
English can be given more emphasis (RSCC, p. 8). 
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The Special Committee also noted that it “does not approve of hostels” 
(RSCC, p. 17). The Commissioner of the N.W.T. has since announced a 
policy of building smaller schools in as many settlements as possible to 
allow the children to live with their parents. The RSCC is against compul- 
sory school attendance as well, and it reeommends that 


When parents must leave a settlement to earn their living on the land, they 
should be encouraged to take their children with them whenever possible. 
This should be considered part of the child’s education. . . . It is far more 
beneficial for children to go with their parents than to stay in school to be 
taught by white teachers (RSCC, p. 17). 


While these policies, on the whole, reflect concern of a certain kind, it 
can be argued that all of them may not in practice prove compatible with 
the aim of equipping the native population of the north “to live in the 
ever-changing and rapidly developing North and the rest of Canada’, or 
that the language policy in particular is not quite feasible as there are 
at present not enough native or non-native teachers, counsellors, and 
classroom assistants knowledgeable in the many native languages. And, 
again, some native languages are already dead, some are fast dying out, 
and around Cambridge Bay, I am told, the native language has already 
acquired a pidgin character. Are they all worth reviving or retaining? 
And also, to what extent is the native northerners’ life today “their tradi- 
tional way of life’? It certainly sounds very unfortunate that any people 
should lose “their cultural heritage’; but, again, is there a culture any- 
where in the world whose every single feature is or can be shown to be 
worthy of respect and retention? The purpose of education is to preserve 
and transmit the worthwhile, and this requires continual consideration of 
conditions and criteria relevant to changing situations. It is precisely on 
these grounds that the Special Committee finds it necessary to reject an 
educational policy for the north “based on southern-oriented system.” 
However, its own appeal to the “cultural heritage” and “tradition” of the 
northern population requires closer examination and evaluation. For un- 
critical and emotional appeal to “the tradition” can be used to justify 
anything from an oppressive dictatorship In some countries to a system 
of education designed to keep a large number of native people in the 
north occupied with increasingly unrewarding older patterns of life. The 
RSCC’s policy recommendations raise these and similar questions. 


Elementary Education in the Northwest Territories: A Handbook 
for Curriculum Development 


This handbook possibly came into circulation in the beginning of the 
1971-72 school year, and certainly before the RSCC’s recommendations 
on the native child’s first acquiring a “solid background in his mother 
tongue” and lesser stress on learning the English language at the “first 
few years of school” were adopted by the N.W.T. Council. For the hand- 
book provides a time-table for daily language instruction from Year One, 
which includes teaching of English as a second language with 10% of the 
time devoted to it in the first year and gradually taking over 90% of the 
language teaching time by the seventh year. (EE, pp. 85-86.) While the 
“Language Arts” section of the handbook does exhort the teacher to “re- 
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spect the dignity of the child’s first language’, it does not provide any 
adequate guide-lines for the teachers to teach the many native “first 
languages’. This would be an extremely difficult task as (i) “within each 
language there are dialectic differences”; (ii) “two or more languages 
have become integrated to the extent that a local functional language has 
developed. . . . the prime example of this is found in the Mackenzie 
Delta where English, Eskimo and Loucheux have become integrated to 
the point that a ‘Deltanese’ language is recognizable”; (ili) “certain 
languages are falling into disuse’; (iv) “the Athabaskan languages are 
employed almost exclusively in their oral forms with no written forms 
commonly employed’. (EE, pp. 80-81.) The authors of the handbook are 
closer in their thinking on language teaching to the recommendations 
made in the SE than to those made by the Special Committee, though 
the latter have now become the official policy in the N.W.T. The authors 
of the handbook were certainly aware of the fact that they were form- 
ulating a loosely organized “compromise” curriculum, but they made no 
attempt to hide the stark political realities of northern life. On the question 
of language they have this to say: 

The language by which you “Get Ahead” in the North is English. Whether 

you want an education, a job, mobility in terms of the larger Canadian society, 
or what-you-will, in the final analysis what happens to the individual will be 
almost solely dependent upon his competency in the English language. Certainly 
from a school point of view alone, the student’s success or failure in terms of 
his education will rest almost entirely on his ability to master the English 

language. (EE, p. 81.) 

In all its essential features the N.W. T. today is a semi-colonial political 
society—only more complex culturally and much more vulnerable to direct 
and rapid exploitation than were the many remote possessions of the 
colonial powers in the past centuries. A revealing “Introduction” to the EE 
outlines these features in abundant clarity: “A quick tour of any settle 
ment will reveal the disparity in housing conditions between native and 
non-native residents’; “Even more obvious, is the housing segregation 
characteristic of many settlements... In too many settlements it is possible 
for the teachers to go back and forth to work each day and literally never 
set foot in the real community in which they live’; communities “may well 
be over-organized to the point where the people are confused”; “How 
can you expect me to know him? They all look alike to me” or the more 
familiar over-simplification, ‘‘well, they are Indians”; and the inferior treat- 
ment of the native people in numerous textual material—“If all the 
prejudiced material was to be summarily destroyed there would not be 
much left.” And so on. (EE, pp. 8-15.) 


I have noted earlier that the EE is a “compromise curriculum”. In the 
absence of well-defined social, political, and economic goals for the 
majority of the northern population, it is impossible for the curriculum 
designers to prescribe preferences or priorities stressing a minimum of com- 
mon subjects, skills or attitudes to be taught in the schools. The goals in 
life for the average native northerner remain open in the years to come, 
as they are now: 

. . . to choose among and between .. . the wage earning economy; trapping, 


fishing, hunting economy; guaranteed annual income economy, and leisure- 
oriented social living. (EE, p. 4.) 
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The emphasis naturally is on individual freedom: “the individual is free 
to make his choice”. But to what extent are these “possible life patterns” — 
except a guaranteed annual income or permanent welfare—real alter- 
natives to the natives? And to how many? The EE in the section on 
“Social Studies” provides an answer. The teacher, it says, would be seriously 
mistaken if he assumes that “recognition of the ‘mosaic’ was all that was 
required. The vital second step is to become aware... of the realities of 
Northern Living.” (p. 254) The teacher is urged to keep in mind the 
realities which include the following: “economically, the life of the Northern 
people is controlled by a minority of Euro-Canadian population”; “polit- 
ically, the major decision-making power has been the almost exclusive 
prerogative of the minority Euro-Canadian population .. .”; “the mass 
media exemplify, if not extol, a way of life foreign to the majority of 
northern residents .. .”; “stable, wage earning opportunities are relatively 
limited; most well paying jobs are held by Euro-Canadians”; “. . . the 
‘welfare state’ is a fact of life for much of northern population in the 
sense that it provides the one source of steady income upon which people 
may rely’. (EE, pp. 254-255; also p. 195.) 

If the realities of northern society are not heart-warming, and not much 
has been said in these documents about the means of relieving them, the 
blame does not rest with the educators and curriculum designers. While 
the curriculum can be seen as the most essential component of an educa- 
tional policy, in the sphere of developing or adopting any such policy it 
is not generally the professional educators who have the strongest influence. 
This explains in part, I think, why these three documents fail to reflect a con- 
sistent wider perspective on the whole subject of northern development 
though they all seem to convey an unmistakable sense of urgency in plan- 
ning for northern education. 


Buildings, Maintenance, and Supplies 


Among the difficulties experienced by school administrators and 
teachers in the normal execution of their duties in many northern schools, 
some without doubt stem from the remoteness of locations and un- 
favourable climatic conditions, the general economic and cultural back- 
wardness of the local communities, and a centralized bureaucratic system 
of administration. All the documents, particularly the SE and the RSCC, 
point out problems which can be seen as arising from one or a combination 
of these factors. 

School buildings are a case in point. As the Northwest Territories 
Teachers’ Association points out, 


School buildings in the Northwest Territories are a prototype of traditional 
southern schools in architecture. Not always taken into consideration are the 
particular functions of the school rooms .... The northern climate creates a 
long season of indoor activities; activities demanding space for freedom of 
action. (SE, p. 211.) 


The SE recommends building standards which should take into considera- 
tion “special requirements of the N.W.T. education programme, the 
needs of communities which we serve, and the particular geographic and 
climatic conditions under which we operate.” (SE, p. 75). It appears that 
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in matters of sites, design and furnishings, there has been little or no con- 
sultation in the past between the architects and informed teachers. In 
most areas, “the harsh cold and long dark days .. . confine the students 
to indoor activities mainly”. In most settlements a school house is the only 
building that can serve as a community and youth centre for cultural and 
recreational activities. The more suitable a school house is for community 
activities, the easier it is for the school to increase and to maintain local 
interest and involvement in its work. The Special Committee appears to 
be appreciative of these considerations, and in agreeing with the recom- 
mendations made in the SE on school construction, it observes: 
The structures that are being built in the north look very temporary and the 
Committee felt that we should be building more permanent type units. Pre- 
fabricated material being shipped into the North must of necessity be very 
sturdy to withstand the banging around it usually gets during shipment. Because 
of this the cost of shipping is very high. The use of northern materials in those 
areas where available would greatly reduce this expense. (RSCC, p. 18; also 
p. 4) 

Lack of adequate arrangements for proper maintenance of buildings 
and equipment appears to be another matter of great concern. One school 
brief points out that “maintenance of schools and staff housing in the north 
is very poor” (SE, p. 198), and the same appears to be true of many student 
residences. (SE p. 70). Another brief states, “Any repair or maintenance 
work sometimes took months to get done or went undone. Work started 
has been often uncompleted.” (SE, p. 194). At present, it appears, there 
are not many caretakers able to perform simple repair and maintenance 
works in the schools; maintenance services are not locally available in 
most places. As a consequence, equipment often falls into a state of dis- 
repair; requests for funds and service personnel must pass through more 
than one government department before the request is approved. Both SE 
and RSCC recommend measures including training for custodial staff in 
maintenance and management procedures. Teacher housing in the north— 
which often dictates the number of teachers that could be hired—is often 
sub-standard, and is a major factor in causing teacher discontent. The 
Special Committee agrees with the recommendations that the N.W.T. 
Government must place high priority on a programme of adequate teacher 
housing and “adopt a policy of preventive maintenance of housing units, 
rather than follow the present policy which seems to be one of maintenance 
by crisis.” (SE, p. 80; RSCC, p. 20). 

Several briefs point out the difficulties experienced in obtaining school 
supplies—textbooks and other educational and co-curricular materials, 
maintenance requirements including cleaning materials. (SE, pp. 162, 176 
and 194). One brief states: 


Schools are required to have their annual requisitions completed usually not 
later than January 31. Why then do purchase orders for many of these items not 
come through until the end of August? Why are many requisitions not even 
approved until this (?) date? (SE, p. 194) 


There seems to be confusion and disagreement about food rations policy 
for teachers. The SE. favours a consistent procedure for determining the 
teachers’ eligibility for food rations, (p. 81) but the Special Committee 
recommends a complete elimination of rations. It suggests that 
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Teachers should receive full information of what is available in their assigned 
community before proceeding to their destination so that they may purchase 
what is required. (RSCC, p. 21) 


The Special Committee, for reasons not quite clear, seems to be least 
interested in one matter close to most people’s heart, namely, food. I have 
no idea what its views are, as there is nothing on record, concerning a 
recommendation made in the SE for the elementary school level: 


That each child be provided with a school lunch and such other food and/or 
vitamin supplements as may be deemed necessary during the school day. (SE, 
p. 29) 


While the RSCC is silent on the subject, the EE warns teachers in its section 
on “Health”: 


To teach Canadian food rules, or some other arbitrary standard, makes little 
sense if the students are living at bare subsistence standards. For example, to 
feature orange juice, toast, bacon and eggs, and a tall tumbler of milk on a 
bulletin board display and thereby convey the idea that this is what constitutes 
breakfast is as pointless as it it heartless .. . the health teacher must begin with 
the known and the possible rather than the foreign and the ideal. (SE, p. 47). 


The “known” and the “possible” are listed as tea, bannock, and fish. The 
health curriculum, as the EE contends in introducing the subject, ‘‘is 
regarded as being potentially the most delicate aspect of the school 
program.” And this, in fact, says a lot. It should not be surprising that 
teachers from outside the north do not want to work for more than a period 
of two to four years in such an indigent environment, which some of them 
may find personally embarrassing. 


What steps are in the right direction? 


Until recently the general aim of native education in the Northwest 
Territories was some kind of assimilation or integration; consequently, 
the northern education programme was content to depend heavily on 
established practices in the southern provinces. This was convenient to the 
many southerners who had moved into the Northwest Territories (and who 
held the economic power) as they expected their children educated in a 
manner which would enable them to return and live effectively in the 
southern provinces later. However, within more recent years there has been 
a significant change in the outlook of the Federal Government and a large 
segment of Canadian people towards minority ethnic cultures. One of the 
most important features of the new outlook is the disposition to preserve 
native languages and cultures, and as far as possible their traditional ways 
of life. This has naturally led to some quick rethinking of the objectives 
and emphases of the northern educational system. The documents under 
consideration are an indication of the efforts to bring educational policies 
closer to the new moods and convictions. 


The Aims of Education 

Educational aim-statements everywhere are often phrased in such 
generalities or expressed by use of ‘virtue words’ that their full implications 
cannot be grasped without some detailed analysis or a close examination 
of the procedures recommended for achieving these aims. The goals of 
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northern education proposed in the documents abound in phrases 
suggesting shining ideals: opportunity for maximum development, 
satisfying personal life, restoring pride, self-respect, and confidence, pre- 
servation of cultural heritage, appreciation of the sum total of human 
experience, preparing participating members of a rapidly changing 
complex society, creating good leaders and good citizens. The language 
testifies to the newly-found social goals of a multicultural nation. Under- 
standably, Canadians of good will are looking towards the classrooms to 
contribute directly to the attainment of these goals. But are the proposed 
aims quite compatible? Are the recommended procedures—in this period 
of poverty, unemployment, and inequalities in the north—adequate in 
practical terms for reversing the present’ social tendencies? 

Consider, for example, one stated objective of northern education. The 
RSCC puts it this way: 


To have the opportunity to adapt to the white man’s way but without losing 
their traditional way of life, their own language, and their cultural heritage. 
(RSCC, p. 2). 


The question is: How does the educator combine one side of the but with 
the other? The SE and the EE, as we have noted, stress the need to teach 
English along with the mother tongue from the first year of schooling. The 
RSCC rejects this recommendation as “not desirable’. Instead, it urges 
the promotion of the many native languages to the extent to suggest that 
“the Government, whenever possible, in its dealings with the native 
peoples should endeavour to communicate with them in their own 
language.” (RSCC, p. 2). And, how does the school go about reconciling 
“the white man’s way” with the native peoples’ “traditional way of life’? 
Interestingly, the EE provides a comparison table of ten fundamental values 
of Euro-Canadian and Athabaskan-Eskimo societies which are clearly con- 
flicting. (EE, pp. 7-8). Can a simple but brush away these fundamental 
differences? It is indeed difficult to imagine that the proposed procedures 
would bring any significant change at the higher education level, which 
as at present can be seen from the following figures. 


TABLE 1 


HIGHER EDUCATION ASSISTANCE 
STUDENT GRANTS 


Year Total Indian Eskimo Other 
1967-68 67 - IL 66 
1968-69 97 - 1 96 
1969-70 116 i 2 LOY 
1970-71 109 3 1 105 

(SER pen L443) 


This foreboding is confirmed, indirectly but nonetheless pointedly, by a 
member of the Special Committee, Dr. Louis-Edmond Hamelin. He argues 
that 
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...€a special system for the native students will not be the ideal system for the 
white students . . . However, despite the cost and the complicated structure 
required, it may be necessary to have two systems in order to provide equality 
among the set of Canadian cultures. Jf, on the other hand, the indigenous people 
want to receive this instruction and education in the dominant language in 
Canada, i.e., English, only one system is necessary. (RSCC, Appendix B) 


The smooth sliding unexamined but seems to become in the more realistic 
market language a stumbling if. The issue has to do with language, and 
what may have appeared to the majority of the Special Committee as a 
matter deserving emphasis—cultivation of native languages and cultures— 
becomes in the eyes of Dr. Hamelin “a special system for the native 
students”. He is skeptical of the cash value of the proposed priorities, and 
in a businesslike manner makes it clear that southern whites coming to the 
north have little to gain from an education designed for a people who 
“are between two cultural ages”. He has a point. It can be argued, I believe, 
that all the high-minded aims notwithstanding, in realistic terms the 
recommended educational priorities and procedures are well behind the 
times; the new education may succeed at best in transforming the original 
inhabitants of the north into a new industrial proletariat, and nothing more. 
It must be realized that any enthusiasm for his partly destroyed cultural 
heritage is not going to help the native northerner to break through the 
firmly entrenched cultural, economic, political, and other barriers that 
stand in the way of his joining the mainstream of Canadian life. 


Curriculum Development 

For many years the schools in the north worked with borrowed and 
externally imposed programmes and standards. Any innovation in curri- 
culum, or the introduction of “unauthorized” reading material by teachers 
was not only discouraged, but punished. Section 114 of the N.W.T. School 
Ordinance, which seemed to believe in “destroying the atmosphere to 
prevent fire’, stated unabashedly: 


A teacher, trustee or other person who uses or causes to be used an unauthorized 
textbook or reference book, either in the place of or to supplement an authorized 
textbook or reference book upon the same subject, shall be guilty of an offence, 
and liable on summary conviction to a fine not exceeding twenty-five dollars 
and costs, provided, however, that no prosecution under this section (will take 
place) except by order of the Commissioner. (Quoted in SE, p. 193) 


The current endeavour of the Curriculum Division of the N.W.T. De- 
partment of Education, which is producing a curriculum guide for junior 
high school for the 1973-74 school year, has no help from previous pro- 
grammes, co-ordinated research or serious discussion of the many educa- 
tional issues related to the circumstances of contemporary northern life. In 
fairness, one should be patient with pioneering efforts. However, a word of 
caution is appropriate, particularly in view of the intensive drilling, exten- 
sive piping, and the rest the north seems destined to put up with in the future. 
The EE, as I have noted, offers a realistic portrait of the life of native 
northerners. But its recommendations, based on a principle of “parity” or 
“equal time” to be given the various cultures and languages, reflect an 
attitude of conscience-ridden hesitation. It appears unsure in some other 
respects as well. The main theme “reinforced in the minds of all educators 
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time and time again”, that “Northern education must reflect the needs and 
aspirations of all children” is distressingly vague, and can be understood 
in a variety of senses. What the curriculum builders should have been aware 
of is the lamentable fate of educational slogans of this sort. They can be used 
as well-greased chutes to help generations of unconsulted children to slide 
into the cave of poverty, unemployment and dependence. If an expensive 
programme of formal education in the north cannot enable the majority of 
native children to evade such a future, the whole exercise is almost pointless. 


Classroom Assistants: Are the Barriers Uncrossable? 


Classroom assistants act as interpreters between the teachers and young 
children, explain the actions of the school to the adult members of the com- 
munity, review exercises, supervise seating arrangements and play 
activities, and “undertake some of the purely mechanical tasks”. They 
have been in the employ of N.W.T. Department of Education since 1958. 
The number of assistants in the school year 1971-72 was 70. With the 
introduction of pre-school education in some areas, and emphasis on the 
teaching of native languages, the number of assistants is bound to increase 
at a fast rate in the near future. These assistants perform two essential 
functions: in many classrooms in the north teaching and learning are 
possible only through them; and in many areas they are the only source 
from which the teachers can acquire some knowledge and understanding 
of the local language and culture. They are mostly young native persons 
who can communicate in English or French and in a native language. They 
receive an initial on-the-job training. Some of them have been working 
for four years or longer. However, they do not as yet enjoy any Public 
Service pay schedule, nor the rights and privileges of the teaching per- 
sonnel. ‘Housing is often a problem for the assistants...” (SE, p. 90). 


Quite understandably, all the documents and the individual briefs 
appended to the SE devote considerable attention to the necessity of 
employing classroom assistants, the procedures for recruiting and training, 
their roles in the. classroom and with the community outside, their status, 
pay, and other privileges. But there is little about the possibility—except 
in one brief (SE, p. 159)—of their academic upgrading and obtaining cer- 
tification as teachers. Both the SE and RSCC recommend that classroom 
assistant programmes be accepted as a “necessary, integral and continuing 
part of the total education programme’. “Every school in the Territories 
with inter-cultural classrooms should have at least one assistant available 
by the 1973-74 school term” (SE, p. 90; RSCC, p. 24). The RSCC also re- 
commends that the salaries of the assistants be “increased to an acceptable 
level”, and that they “should also participate in an annual teachers’ con- 
ference”. In the same context, while urging that ”the number of native 
northern teachers should be increased to as many as possible’, it suggests: 


Although a lowering of standards is not desirable, some compromise might be 
affected to certify as many as possible under the Territorial Teacher Education 
Programme but not for all of Canada (RSCC, p. 2). 


However, it does not propose that experienced classroom assistants who 
show promise should have the opportunity to qualify as certified teachers. 
The brief of the N.W.T. Teachers’ Association asks for “pre-service bur- 
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saries . . . to prospective teachers to take . . . northern oriented courses”, 
but only accommodation and training for the native classroom assistants 
“for as long as they are needed” (SE, p. 211). Are we to assume that pro- 
spective teachers who need northern oriented courses will be able to teach 
native languages and courses dealing with native cultures? Why, one may 
wonder, in the context of “parity” of cultures and languages, does not the 
RSCC urge the development of school texts in the native languages? There 
appears to be a gap between the educational policies adopted by the N.W.T. 
Council and the rather half-hearted measures suggested in the Report. 


Teachers and Teacher Training 


Data for 1970-71 show that a great majority of teachers in the non- 
municipal schools in the N.W.T. are Canadians, and have Canadian teacher 
certificates. Of 496 teachers, 424 had their initial training in Canadian 
provinces (only 5 in N.W.T.); 6 in the U.S.A.; 41 in the U.K.; the rest are 
from Australia, New Zealand, the Philippines, India, and Europe. It may be 
of interest that among these teachers are 70 married couples, 34 single 
males, 118 single females, and 6 Sisters. The large majority are below 30 
(average age 30.91); they earn an average salary of $10,182.92 per year. 
The student-teacher ratio in N.W.T. schools, as the following figures 
indicate, has consistently been satisfactory: 


TABLE 2 


STUDENT-TEACHER RATIO - NORTHWEST TERRITORIES 


Year Teacher Student Ratio 
1966-67 366 6880 18.74 
1967-68 409 7608 18.60 
1968-69 445 8212 LS eo 
1969-70 499 9100 Mejia e23' 
1970-71 532 10056 Lists 7A) 

(SHae Die 39) 


One disquieting feature in the northern educational scene is that the 
teachers do not stay there for more than a few years. As a result the system 
suffers from the inexperience of the teachers. The following table illustrates 
the point. 


The proposals (SE and RSCC) to reduce teacher turnover do not go 
beyond modification of certification rules, methods of salary classification, 
and the like. An example of negative thinking is the suggestion to place an 
increased share of financial responsibility for removal expenses on the 
teacher to discourage him from moving out. There are no concrete 
suggestions of incentives to make northern schools attractive to people 
interested in exploring fresh ideas or experimenting with new methods. 
The Special Committee wants to see more northern trained native teachers 
as “it is unlikely that such teachers would want to move to the south to 
work anyway’ (RSCC, p. 10). 

The idea of having northern trained and more native teachers is 
consistent with the new educational policy, and certainly sound in principle. 
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TABLE 3 


EXPERIENCE OF TEACHERS BY YEARS 
IN NORTHWEST TERRITORIES 


No. of Years in N.W.T. No. of Teachers Percentage 
1 nt, Shi s)7/ 
2 126 2S) oy 
3 67 IS aleyil 
4 43 8.74 
5 20 4.06 
6 10 203 
7, 9 dhe Gis 
8 8 P62 
9 10 2508 

10 5) LO: 
iit 4 ctovll 
22 6 Lye 27? 
13 2 -40 
14 Bt no 
15 aL SAG, 
18 ih Ge, 


Average - 2.95 years 


(SEs ope 42) 


This would not necessarily mean, as far as I can see, an immediate lowering 
of teaching standards. There is a need for a new policy of teacher evaluation, 
for salary classification, and other related matters. The documents are 
rather ambivalent at this point. 


The need for a unique educational policy for the north has been 
thoroughly canvassed in the documents, and has been largely accepted by 
the N.W.T. Council. A southern system of education for the north has been 
rejected as both inadequate and undesirable. Teachers from southern 
Canada have been found to be ill-equipped, and southern counsellors “most 
ineffectual in their role in northern schools”. As a result, southern school 
programmes are in the process of being replaced at every level of northern 
education by new programmes which would hopefully “provide appropriate 
learning experiences” for northern students. But these schemes are not 
accompanied by decisive efforts to bring corresponding changes in policies 
embracing the criteria of teacher education, performance and classification. 
True, there is at present a N.W.T. Teacher Training Programme, but little 
is said about its adaptability and resources. Both SE and RSCC recommend 
continuation of the close liaison with The University of Alberta. But 


speculation about problems and possibilities is no substitute for decisive 
action. 
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HISTOIRE DE L’ENSEIGNEMENT AU QUEBEC: 1840-1971. 
By L.-P. Audet. 
2 volumes. Montreal: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 1971, pp. 432 and 496. 


This is a beautifully produced, and illustrated, history of education in 
Quebec province in which the distinguished author relates the public 
events and personalities to the underlying, and often conflicting, philo- 
sophies and to the historical roots in European thought. The first volume 
provides the historical background and European heritage of the French 
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problems of the system—laws, personalities, educational philosophy, 
general social conditions. Reading lists are appended to each chapter. This 
is an ideal text to place in the hands of undergraduate and graduate 
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EDUCATION: ONTARIO’S PREOCCUPATION. 
By W. G., Fleming. 
University of Toronto Press, 1972, pp. 330, $10.00. 


ONTARIO’S EDUCATIVE SOCIETY VOL. VI: SIGNIFICANT 
DEVELOPMENTS IN LOCAL SCHOOL SYSTEMS. 

By W. G., Fleming. 

University of Toronto Press, 1972, pp. 306, $12.50. 


ONTARIO’S EDUCATIVE SOCIETY VOL. VII: EDUCATIONAL 
CONTRIBUTIONS OF ASSOCIATIONS. 

By W. G., Fleming. 

University of Toronto Press, 1972, pp. 463, $14.00. 


These are two volumes of a seven-volume set dealing with the history, 
structure, personnel and activities within the system of Ontario’s “educative 
society”. The first title is a companion work, constituting an introduction 
to the series. This ambitious enterprise is the most comprehensive study 
of any educational system and provides not only massive collections of 
materials but also an analytical model for future studies of education in 
other provinces. 
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DIRECTORY OF EDUCATION STUDIES IN CANADA; 1971-1972. 
Canadian Education Association. 
Toronto, 1973, pp. 120, $5.00. 


This annual classified and annotated bibliography is the largest to date. 
One thousand studies are listed under relevant headings. Unpublished 
theses and mimeographed materials are listed. The directory is useful in 
a great number of ways—probably most of all in making communication 
easy between people working in the same research area. 


CONTEMPORARY QUEBEC: AN ANALYTICAL BIBLIOGRAPHY. 
By J. Cotnam. 
Toronto: McClelland & Stewart, 1973, pp. 112, $2.95. 


Six pages are devoted to education, teaching and the school system in 
this comprehensive bibliographical guide to all aspects of contemporary 
culture, politics and society in Quebec Province. 


Books for School and College Libraries 


MATHEMATICAL THOUGHT FROM ANCIENT TO MODERN TIMES. 
By M. Kline. 
New York: Oxford University Press, 1972, pp. 1,238, $38.50. 


The text makes no concessions to the non-mathematical reader who is 
interested in the social and technological origins of mathematical thought. 
It is a high-level mathematical presentation organised chronologically by 
period, school or personality. From the recorded beginnings of mathe- 
matical thought in Babylon to the twentieth century the contributions of 
the great, as well as the more minor figures, are analyzed. Peripheral 
philosophers, like Kant and Hume are briefly referred to; physicists like 
Helmholtz, Hooke and Galileo take a bow at the appropriate places; but 
the emphasis is on the “rigour of the game” in Mrs Battle’s phrase. 


ENDANGERED SPECIES. 
By W. Ullrich, and Tylinek E., and I. 
New York: Hart Publishing Co., 1972, pp. 284, $15.00. 


This is a beautiful collection of photographs and descriptions of the 
species of animals now under threat of extinction, largely as a result of 
the depredations of man in his predatory aspect. The only criticism one could 
possibly make is that Homo sapiens himself is not represented. 
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N. MEHRA 
The University of Alberta 


Socio-Psychological Correlates of Non-Medical 
Use of Drugs Among University Students 


The contents of this article are improved and extended excerpts from a 
larger study “The Resident Student: A Study of Student Opinions and 
Reactions” completed by the author at The University of Alberta. The 
study was conducted on the Lister Hall resident student population in 
1969-70 (and replicated in the following year) with a view to elicit student 
reactions to a broad range of social, cultural and educational issues 
including the non-medical use of drugs among students. The present article 
is written with three chief objectives in view: (1) To provide a general 
description of student involvement in drug usage, (2) To isolate factors 
significantly associated with drug-use, and (3) To detect those which 
contribute maximally to it. Two questionnaires and a personality inventory 
were used in the collection of data which were obtained from a stratified 
random sample of 282 respondents (17% of the resident population in Lister 
Hall complex). (Dr. Mehra is Research Director, Office of Institutional 
Research, The University of Alberta). 


Introduction and Purpose 


Few campus issues today concern the public and the intellectual com- 
munity so deeply as the recent phenomenal increase in the non-medical 
use of drugs on university campuses. The public is naturally concerned to 
find out how pervasive the use of drugs is; that is, the extent, the frequency, 
and the conditions under which today’s young people are taking drugs. 
The intellectual community is attempting to investigate who these young 
people are, the nature of their family background, their social and educa- 
tional values and their personality disposition. At the heart of the issue 
are questions concerning conditions which contribute to the use of drugs 
and the role the university community should play in alleviating some of 
these conditions. The present article is an attempt to provide some partial 
answers to these questions. More precisely, this article is written with the 
following three chief objectives in mind: (1) To provide a general descrip- 
tion of student involvement in the non-medical use of drugs; (2) To isolate 
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factors significantly associated with the use of drugs; and (3) To identify 
and detect factors which contribute to drug usage among students. 

The contents of this article are improved and extended excerpts from a 
larger study “The Resident Student: A Study of Student Opinions and 
Reactions” completed by the author. This study was designed to collect 
and analyze student reactions on a broad range of social, cultural and 
educational issues including the non-medical use of drugs. The study was 
conducted on the Lister Hall residence student population in 1969-70 and 
was replicated the following year to check the reliability of the obtained 
results. The text of this article is based on the 1969-70 survey, with 
comments on the 1970-71 survey interpolated in parentheses wherever 
deemed necessary or appropriate. 


Design for the Study 


Two questionnaires and a personality inventory were used to collect 
data for the study. The information elicited was, for the most part, biogra- 
phical and attitudinal. Questionnaire 1 contained items concerning 
students’ background characteristics, educational aspirations and 
achievement patterns. Questionnaire II was designed to elicit information 
of a personal and confidential nature, and included items on a broad 
range of social and educational topics. The Personality Inventory used was 
the 16PF Form A (1962) as developed by Raymond B. Cattell and Herbert 
W. Eber at the Institute of Personality and Ability Testing. 

A stratified random sample of 282 persons (approximately 17% of the 
total residence population) was selected. Stratification was by sex and 
year of studies. Subjects were reassured regarding the anonymity of their 
answers and their identification was not required. A total usable response 
of 83% was obtained—a reasonably high response for the purposes of 
analysis. 


Since the first two sections of this study were meant to be essentially 
descriptive, the data for these parts were analysed in the form of frequency 
distributions. To test the statistical significance of differences. in two or 
more distributions, mostly the chi-square test for contingency was used. 
Generally speaking, only those items are included in the text of this 
paper, where the differences in two or more distributions were found to be 
significant at least at the 5% level. A few items which do not meet this 
criterion are nevertheless included in the text, since they indicate some 
interesting patterns or relationships. The methodology employed in the 
third section of this study is described and discussed along with the results. 


Findings of the Study 
I. General Description 


A drug-user in this article is defined as a person who uses drugs without 
prescription on an experimental, occasional or regular basis. 

Use of drugs other than alcohol and tobacco among resident students 
seems to be limited essentially to experimental sessions only, with regular 
use restricted to a small minority. One quarter (31.5% in the 1970-71 
survey) reported using “soft-drugs’” (marijuana, cannabis, hashish etc.) 
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during the preceding six months, 11% using them only once or twice. The 
pattern is more or less the same for sedatives, tranquilizers and amphe- 
tamines. The pattern for “hard-drugs” (LSD, opiates, heroin, and other 
hallucinogens) is quite different: only 2% reported having tried them. On 
the other hand, the level of general information on drugs was rather high 
(e.g., they knew the price of a “dime bag’). The largest group of drug 
contacts was residence friends (48% in 1969-70, up to 58% in 1970-71, 
reflecting increased availability). 


Alcohol is obviously much more widely accepted than other drugs. While 
only a third reported using tobacco, 69% reported drinking once or twice a 
week. More than half of their consumption was in the residence halls. 
There was general support for lowering the drinking age to 18 years (The 
legal age was lowered to 18 in Alberta in 1971). 

These results agree with the consistent trend of a number of studies. 
For example, Pearlman (1968) surveying graduates of Brooklyn College 
between 1962 and 1965, found that only seven percent had some illicit 
drug experience. Later, Eells (1968) found that 13.7 percent of all students 
at Cal Tech had used marijuana and 5.5 percent had used LSD. Imperi, 
Kleber, and Kavie (1968) in a similar study at Yale and Wesleyan found 
that 20 percent at both institutions had used hallucinogenic drugs. A study 
completed at McGill in 1970 found 29.5 percent of the students had smoked 
marijuana. In 1971, Kohn and Mercer found 50 percent at York. 


Although most students who have used drugs have done so only infre- 
quently, students in general seem to be aware of the drug culture and 
cognitive of its attributes. That this is so is indicated by their knowledge 
of colloquialisms and drug sources. 

Contrary to the general belief, marijuana does not seem to be a 
substitute for alcohol, its users tending to be multiple drug users who look 
upon marijuana as “somewhat safe’, alcohol as “less so’, and tobacco as 
“somewhat unsafe’. 

Those who use drugs without a prescription do so to “feel good”, or 
because of curiosity. They cite ‘“awareness” as their dominant marijuana 
experience and “transcendence” as their dominant LSD experience. 

Most respondents advocate some kind of restriction on the availability 
of marijuana. Most thought that LSD should be available for research 
purposes only. 

They would “warn” their children if they found them smoking 
marijuana, and seek “clinical help” for a child on LSD. They tend to view 
people addicted to heroin as “‘sick”’. 

Mass-media were reported as having the strongest influence on their 
attitudes towards the use of drugs. The information thus gained tends to be 
used to defend arguments for or against the safety of drugs. 


II. Relationships 

Background: Although the sample of “hard” drug users was too small 
to support definite conclusions, the sample of “soft” drug users was 
adequate to support a number of observations. The variables “sex’’ and 
“year of studies” appear to be significant factors (p < .05): significantly 
more men than women, and more freshmen than third or fourth year 
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students reported using drugs (cf. Eells, 1968). However, it should be noted 
that senior students are more highly selected than freshmen. The incidence 
of use was reported highest for the Faculty of Arts (as also found in the 
McGill study, 1970, and at Sir George Williams, 1969), and for Business 
Administration and Commerce, and lowest for Agriculture and Education 
in that order. Family socio-economic level was also found to be a signi- 
ficant factor: more drug users’ fathers were in professional occupations, 
father’s formal educational level was that of university level, and parental 
income was $10,000 to $25,000. These results also agree with others (Stef- 


TABLE 1 
BACKGROUND FACTORS RELATED TO DRUG USAGE 


Users Non-Users Total 
(N=61) (N=171) 
Sex 
Male SVL 6255 Oe 
Female 2582 74.8 49.5 


Observeduex.) value Wl dat.) =4-96 s8P ese O5 


Socioeconomic Variables 


Father's Occupation? 


Professional Ee” 33%) 40.0 
Proprietor 1A) OAS) pies) 
Clerical 1059 1253 19 
Skilled Dea 1S. 5 14.8 
Semi-skilled Shale 23 10.0 

Obsernviedmaxsmeva luc (4eds te) =O leeepencenO2 


Father's Education? 


Under 6 years BVAots 45.2 41.9 
High School 26.2 3373 31.4 
Graduate Work 9.8 Thedk oe 
1-3 years of University Syiewil 14.3 18.8 
Obsenvedsexvus value (3d. ie) = 9s DOSE EOS 


Parents' Annual Income? 


Under $10,000 37.9 gle 47.9 

$10,000 - $25,000 D6n9 39.1 43.8 

Over $25,000 5.2 9.3 8.2 
Observed X value (2 d.f.)=5.61, P. < .06 


Financial Support for 
University Education 


Parents (ES) 7 36.4 BSe2 
Job Zaliewi, BORzZ 2.9.26 
Loan NWSG, IL Ne Gees) 
Grant or Scholarship pee IA vl 13.8 


EN 
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fanhagen et al., 1971; the McGill study, 1970: Sir George Williams, 
1969) in that respondents’ concept of God seemed a related factor 
(p < .02): more users than non-users were undecided about their concept 
of God. Greater “secularity” has also been a finding of a number of other 
studies on drug users (e.g. Kohn and Mercer, 1971; Milman and Anker, 
1971). Sibling marijuana use was much higher for the users than the non- 
users (p <_.01, Table 1). 

Educational Aspirations: These drug users show an above average Grade 
XII Grade Point Average but scored lower in University ratings of 
achievement (cf. the McGill study, 1970). They reported studying fewer 


TABLE 1 (continued) 
BACKGROUND FACTORS RELATED TO DRUG USAGE 


Users Non-Users Total 
(N=61) (N=171) 
Year of Studies 
Freshmen 62.5 44.4 49.1 
Juniors 28.6 Steps B35 
Seniors 8.9 20.4 a7 
Observed X* value (2 d.f.)=6.43, P. <.05 
Faculty 
Agriculture Sys} sire] hea’ 
Arts 2955) L356 17.8 
Business Administration & Commerce Sree eid: Dine 
Education 3G AMEN 3! 2A 
Engineering Isis Ibs ie ul8) 12.6 
Household Economics 6.6 553 Sie 7 
Medicine Saw Oey 10.0 
Science Albee . 20 eA 20.4 
Observed- X ‘value (7 dif.)=12592, PV < 310 


Concept of God 


What is your Concept of God? 


Supreme Being 49.2 66.3 Sills ¢ 
Does not Exist HATS) ‘oy 5) ay wd 
Undecided Beto iS) 2350 
Oth 16.5 F od 10.0 

a Observed X value (3 d.f£.)=10.97, P.<.02 


Sibling Marijuana Usage 


Siblings taking Marijuana or Glue? 


Marijuana 19.6 7.6 10.6 
Never Used Marijuana or Glue 48.3 76.6 69.0 
Don't Know 32.8 F 156 20.4 

Observed X value (2 d.f.)=16.05, P.< .01 
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hours (p < .05), doing more free reading, spending more time watching 
T.V., and dating more frequently than non-users (cf. Milman and Anker, 
1971). Though the figures are not always statistically significant, drug- 
users seem to give more weight to the importance of acquiring wider 
interests than scholarship as a part of university education; to be 
reasonably satisfied with their education at the university; but to be un- 
decided about their future educational and career plans (p < .01). 

Social Attitudes: Significantly more users than non-users regard marriage 
as a temporary or a communal situation; consider female virginity either 
unimportant or undesirable, prefer women as well as men to be sexually 
experienced when they marry; and are sexually more active (Table 2). 
Personality Characteristics: The Lister Hall student population, both male 
and female, was found to be highly representative of the college student 
population in Alberta in respect of personality characteristics. The profiles 
for the drug-users, however, differed significantly from those of the non- 
users on two of the factors of the personality inventory, indicating the 
drug-users to be more “expedient” individually (G-;p < .001) and “un- 
disciplined” socially (Q3-;p < .05) than the non-users. Thus, the user is 
characterized by a freedom from group influence that sometimes leads 
to antisocial acts, a refusal to be bound by rules, a disregard for social 
demands, inconsiderate carelessness and impulsiveness. The regular user 
may also feel that he is emotionally maladjusted. 


Male users indicate a happy-go-lucky, impulsive, enthusiastic attitude 
not displayed by female users (F-;p < .05). Male users have a forthright, 
unsophisticated, simple and spontaneous attitude towards life (Factor N). 
Female users tend to be imaginative, bohemian and careless of practical 
matters (Factor M). These findings are substantiated by comparing the 
reactions of the users and non-users to residence policies and regulations. 
Responses of drug users in this area consistently favoured a liberal, un- 
structured and undisciplined life in the residence. 


These findings on student drug-involvement are in substantial agreement 
with the findings of studies on student drug-involvement on other Cana- 
dian and American campuses. 


III. Predictors of Marijuana Usage 

To delineate predictors of marijuana usage, 70 biographical and person- 
ality variables were selected and factor analyzed using the principal com- 
ponent method. The factor-matrix produced 24 factors with eigenvalues 
greater than unity. These factors accounted for 68% of the total variance 
among the variables. In addition, the communalities of the variables 
were quite high (usually over 0.7) indicating that most of the variance 
of the 70 variables was accounted for by 24 factors. Factor scores for 
each of the 521 subjects (subjects for the two surveys were combined for 
this phase of the study) were calculated. The factors were then assessed 
as predictors of marijuana usage using the simultaneous regression anal- 
ysis technique. 


Twenty-one percent of the variance in marijuana usage was predicted. 
This is a relatively small amount but considering that this battery of vari- 


ables was not put together with this in mind, the results are not discourag- 
ing. Four factors were found to be particularly relevant to high drug 
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Grade Point Average (Grade XII): 


59 - 69 
70 - 80 
Over 80 


Study Hours: 


Pe hrs. 
6 =—SL0"hrsi. 
10 - 20 hrs. 
Over 20 hrs. 


Number of Books 
None 
ee 
6 - 10 
10 - 20 
Over 20 


eves HOUTS: 
None 
Is) 5ehrs*: 
6 - 10 hrs. 
eS brs'. 
Over 16 hrs. 


Dating Frequency 
Several/week 
Once /week 
Once/month 
Once/years 


December Exam Grade Point Average: 


8 & above 
if 


6 
5 
4 or less 


Enter Graduate Studies: 


Yes 
No 
Undecided 


Read: 
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TABLE 2 
VARIABLES RELATED TO ACHIEVEMENT 


sers Non-Users Total 
=61) (N=171) (N=232) 
32.8 45.8 42.4 
ATS 335-3 =P ep | 
LOST, 20.8 20'.5 
45.9 vai heal 27.6 
2uS3. 28.1 26.3 
2320 350 325 
9.8 ; WSIS 338 
Observed X value’ Gdsb.)) ="14203) Paced 
8.2 23.4 19.4 
6027 5155 SEI 
dis ial 155 13.4 
6.6 7.6 Thee! 
LES AL 6.0 
Observed * value (4 d.f£.) = 10.19; P. <.05 
9.8 2252 19.0 
5225 45.6 47.4 
IS 7 222 ANS 
15 558 783, 
6.6 Bowl GS7 
41.0 BO 3350 
Swings B25. 3356 
Sig tk 19.6 ile) 
8.2 iby AS 14.8 
6.7 Wheste! ie 
1550 22.69, 20.8 
40.0 Bae SOL 
2303 25a AAA AL 
10.0 6.6 13D 
26m2 Pas Wye 25.4 
18.0 39S 34 
Dew, Brad 40.5 
Observed X value (2 d.f.) = 10.99, P.< .01 


usage; namely high “liberalism”, high “secularity”, low “academic respon- 
sibility” and high “vertical mobility”. In terms of the original variables, 
these results point out that these residence drug users are less moralistic, 
more impersonal and alienated in their view of God, more likely to en- 
dorse the “have a good time and get by” attitude towards university 
education (a motivational syndrome suggesting low academic aspirations), 
and less likely to come from a family in which the father is semi-skilled 
and the mother employed. In addition, as shown in the attached table, 
the following factors were also found relevant: registration in non-science 
and non-engineering disciplines, low extraversion, low student leadership, 
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TABLE 3 
ATTITUDES TO SEX AND MARRIAGE 


Users Non-Users Total 
(N=61) (N=171) (N=232) 
Concept of Marriage: 

Legal contract 2153 ZO 27.4 
Religious bond Holl 42.6 40.9 
Trial marriage VOmn4 Bae Sas, 
Communal Living 6.6 iis) 3.0 
Other We) 7 20.1 20.0 


Observed X value (45d En) = 10S6285 2 e205 


Should a woman be a virgin when 
she marries: 


Preferably Ska ib 64.7 5a .o 
Unimportant Ye She 7/ 40.7 
Preferably not SS) , 0.6 325 
Observed XX Svalue"(@ dif.) ="30209 SP <001 
Should a man be a virgin when 
he marries? 
Preferably Zils 42.0 36.5 
Unimportant 41.0 46.2 44.8 
Preferably not Mio Tf 18 Sy 
Observed X value (2 d.f.) = 21.57, P. <.001 
Engaged (during the past six 
months) in sexual intercourse: 
Yes 45.0 PAO 5 26.8 
No HdGe Wns Ae? 
Observed’ X value (1 d.£.) sat2hauupes sr 00l 


high anxiety, high T.V. watching and free reading, and the attitude that 
residences are too noisy (Table 3). Thus the necessarily truncated view of 
the drug user resulting from these findings is that of a relatively more 
anxious and introverted person. 


IV. Conclusion and Implications 


The above findings are only suggestive and make possible only limited 
conclusions. Nevertheless, they point out a very important dimension on 
which drug users differ sharply from the non drug users, namely, the 
attitudinal temperamental dimension. One may, in fact, opine that these 
differences reveal quite distinct paradigms of belief systems of the two 
groups. If this is so, it would be very relevant to map such paradigms 
and examine their relationship to behavior patterns. The fact that 
marijuana usage is predictable from a certain belief system suggests the 
efficacy of this strategy. 

These findings seem to have relevant implications for the Office of 
Student Affairs in general, and student counselling services in particular, 
in pointing out that drug-usage may be one way in which more anxious, 
introverted, and academically less ambitious students respond to the 
stresses of university life. These offices can then devise steps which should 
be taken to alleviate some of the stressful conditions. 


As pointed out earlier, the original variables used in this study were 
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TABLE 4 
PERSONALITY CHARACTERISTICS 


Males Females 
Users Non-Users Users Non-Users 
Sober vs. Happy-go-lucky: 
Low ESso 47.9 Ween I ae 
Average 25.9 IU As: 41.2 5955 
High 55.6 34.2 44.1 49.0 


Observed -X° value. (2-d.8.) =) 7 215. Pe =. 05 


Expedient vs. Conscientious: 


Low 74.1 34.2 3868) ZOD 
Average Lee, 38.4 2320 S57 
High S65 7/ 27 $4 Zone 57268 
Observed X value a2 EE a7 
(Ped ti M3 of, ei Se DOL 12 == lO 
Practical vs. Imaginative: 
Low Were) S2rw 14.7 23 
Average 40.7 37.0 26.2) 39.8 
High 40.7 SOR 58.8 Bi5 f 
xX (2.d.£5)=5.05, 
1G eS IO 


Forthright vs. Shrewd: 


Low SInl9) SHlAS 38:2 36.7 
Average TAB oss 42.5 50.0 43.9 
High Lee 26.0 Hes: IU 


Observed X value 
(2 dist a4088), Picco 


Undisciplined vs. Controlled: 


Low 66.7 B7e0 70.6 46.9 

Average 22! oz SO} 2655 38.8 

High Ril 26.0 2.9 14.3 
Observed X value (Ra sE a6. 595 


(2rclae SoS WSs oS ie, £4 5/05) 


not selected ‘ad hoc’. A study specifically addressed to the putative drug 
use predictors is warranted before some definite conclusions can be 
drawn. Moreover, in the present study, different categories of drug users, 
namely, experimenters and those who use drugs on occasional as well as 
regular bases, were all combined (since the number of subjects falling in 
each category was too small for any meaningful analysis) for purposes of 
analysis. This may have blurred the results, especially those in the area 
of prediction analysis. Separate analyses of drug-users falling in different 
categories may lead to sharper and more illuminating findings. 

This study was conducted on a typical student population, namely, 
resident students. Since residences are (or are at least considered to be) 
less congenial to the use of drugs, the findings of this study cannot be 
generalized to the total campus student population. A similar study 
addressed to the general student population is necessary before some 
definite and more general conclusions can be drawn. 

It was not possible to investigate the causal relationship between the 
use of drugs and belief systems, that is, whether use of drugs inevitably 
leads to the changing of indoctrinated belief systems about drugs, or 
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TABLE 5 


ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE: DIFFERENCES BETWEEN DRUG-USERS 
(MARIJUANA) AND OTHERS (N=521) 


Factor 


Liberalism (variables include disavowal of male 
or female virginity before marriage, and 
more dating and sex) 


Secularity (irreligious concept of God, 
low church attendance) 


Low academic responsibility (little studying, 
high proportion of drinking in residence, 
avowal of the "have a good time" ethic) 

High "vertical mobility" (mother does not work, 
father in professional occupation, univer- 
sity level education, high annual income) 

Not quiet in residence 

Non-Engineering faculty 


Non-Science faculty 


Low extraversion (16 P.F. variables 
Mare War, TP, lary Q9-) 


Low student leadership (low student govern- 
ment participation, younger age, lst 
and 2nd year of studies) 


High amount of T.V. watching or free reading 


High anxiety (16 P.F. variables 
Cay Lis Or, Qyt) 


liberal belief systems lead to the use of drugs. 
need for a systematic investigation in this area. 


F Value Probability Level 


32 


Syl 


ng 


Our 


454 <.005 
164 <.005 
.161 < .005 
591 < .005 
.339 <.005 
rO7 <.005 
632 <.005 
.783 <.005 
Mk <.005 
518 <.025 
390 <.10 

study underscores the 


Note. Section III of this paper is largely based on a study by D. Wardell (Oct., 1971) 
which has been recently revised and summarized, See, Wardell, D. and Mehra, N. 
“A note on the prediction of marijuana usage among students in a university 
residence”, Center For Advanced Study in Theoretical Psychology, Advanced 
Publication Report No. 131A73, The University of Alberta, Edmonton, 1973. 
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D. G. OGSTON 


The Ontario Institute for Studies in Education 


The Technical Standards of Intellective Tests 
Used in Alberta Elementary Schools: A Review 


Forty-seven Alberta school systems responded to a questionnaire by listing 
the intellective tests used in their elementary school classrooms. A review 
of the research literature related to these tests was conducted to compare 
empirically determined estimates of their reliability and validity with 
accepted standards. Although most of the tests were found to have the 
support of acceptable estimates of reliability, there was substantial 
variability in the adequacy of the reliability of the studies reviewed. Very 
few adequate investigations of the validity of the tests were found, and 
in most cases the results were far from conclusive in their support. It was 
concluded that, until they have the support of thorough and systematic 
evaluations of utility, the continued use of the tests should be with caution. 
(Dr. Ogston is an Assistant Professor in the Department of Applied 
Psychology, O.I.S.E.). 


Perhaps no other field has experienced the impact of psychological 
testing more than has education. Objective tests are more readily available 
for educational classification, selection, and planning than for the 
purposes of all other fields combined. In their attempts to determine the 
effectiveness of curricula and instructional practice, to discover and 
understand learning difficulties, and to plan instruction and motivate 
learning, many educators turned to objective tests to assist in making 
these judgments. Since tests offer educators an efficient and economical 
method of describing and differentiating pupils, evaluating the effects of 
educational experiences, and detecting pupils for which’ specialized in- 
struction is required, it is not surprising that objective testing programs 
gained almost universal acceptance, or that educators devoted extensive 
amounts of time and energy to the development of psychometric 
instruments. 


When used intelligently, tests may constitute a powerful force in the 
improvement of the human condition. But, when poor instruments are 
employed, or good ones used improperly, the effects upon individuals 
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and society may be harmful. Concern about the social consequences of 
educational testing is being expressed more and more frequently. For 
example, Hoffman (1962) has charged that it has led to the labelling of 
individuals as to abilities and capabilities, that it has perpetuated a limited 
conception of ability by observing talents in searching for specific abilities; 
that it has fostered a ‘teach-to-the-tests’ mentality in lesson planning; 
and, that it has contributed to mechanistic decision-making about the 
future of the testee. Rosenthal and Jacobsen’s (1968) now classic investiga- 
tions of the ‘self-fulfilling prophecy’ effect in the classroom lends credence 
to charges of teacher-dependence on objective tests. Because the use of 
standardized tests can mean so much to so many, particularly the pupils, 
their use must be subjected to constant scrutiny, not just to ensure that 
they are properly used, but also to determine if they need be used, and, 
more fundamentally, if those in use are worthy of use. 


Tests are used to assist educators in making decisions about their 
pupils. Sometimes the test is used to confirm what the educator has 
surmised about his or her pupils through observation of their classroom 
performance. Other times the educator seeks to understand a child’s per- 
formance. Each use has its dangers: an unreliable or invalid test shows 
an exceptional child to be of average ability, a description compatible 
with the teacher’s observations, or a child’s poor performance is clarified 
by a low IQ derived from an equally unreliable or invalid test. Although 
the teacher acts in good faith, the test-produced distortion is likely to 
result in educational consequences which are unfair to the child and the 
educator, and which pervade the child’s subsequent education. Such 
possibilities emphasize the need for educators to be absolutely certain 
that the tests used in their classroom, particularly at primary and 
elementary levels, are the best available. What then are the technical 
characteristics of standardized tests in use which commend their use? 

Explicit technical standards for tests used in educational settings have 
been specified (American Psychological Association, 1966) and are 
generally accepted. However, for a variety of reasons tests may be in use 
which do not meet these accepted standards. The purpose of the present 
report was to evaluate, through a critical review of the relevant literature, 
the technical characteristics of intellective tests which were in frequent 
use in Alberta elementary schools. Of particular interest was evidence of 
reliability and validity arising from research conducted with samples of 
Alberta children within the past decade. Where necessary, research 
centered on other populations was reviewed and cited. 


Method 
Survey 


To determine which intellective tests were in frequent use in Alberta 
elementary schools a questionnaire and covering letter were sent to the 
‘Director, Special Educational Services” of 77 Alberta school districts, 
divisions and counties listed in the Department of Education’s List of 
operating schools in Alberta: 1970-1971. Private schools and consolidation 
districts were not approached. The letter asked the respondents to list on 
the questionnaire the “intelligence” and “mental maturity” tests most 
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frequently administered in their system by grade from kindergarten 
through grade five, and invited comments on the tests reported in use 
The responses were returned by enclosed, return-addressed, stamped 
envelopes. 

Fifty questionnaires were returned for a return rate of 69.94%. Three 
respondents reported that intellective tests were no longer administered 
in their classrooms. Two of the three submitted copies of reports of 
committees struck to consider the use of standardized tests. Both re- 
commended that standardized testing be discontinued at all grade levels 
within their systems. 


TABLE 1 
NUMBER OF SCHOOL SYSTEMS REPORTING THE USE OF TESTS 


Name and Type of Test School Grade 
K I iL IAEIL Wy OW 
Lorge-Thorndike Intelligence Tests iB) 3 2 
Canadian Lorge-Thorndike 7 12 a & 
Canadian Test of Basic Skills M 1 10 10 9 
Otis Mental Ability Test I 3} 3 9 4 1 
Otis-Lennon 1 2 3 4 3 2 
Metropolitan Readiness Test M 8 12 1 
Detroit Beginning lst Grade Intelligence Test M 7 6 
Detroit Advanced 2 
SRA Primary Mental Abilities M 3 3 3 
California Test of Mental Maturity diem ik 2 a Zz 1 
Safran Culture Reduced Intelligence Test I 2 1 ij: 
IPAT Culture Fair Intelligence Test I 1 
I - Intelligence M - Mental Maturity 


Table I lists all the tests reported in use in rank order according to the 
frequency of use across the 47 school systems. Also shown is the frequency 
of use of each test in each school grade from kindergarten through 
grade five. Of the 12 tests listed in Table I, seven were identified as intelli- 
gence tests, and six as tests of mental maturity. Intelligence tests were 
defined as those which yield intelligence quotients, mental age equivalents, 
or some deviation score derived from these indices. Mental maturity tests 
were defined as those which yield an index of testee educational ability or 
readiness to employ cognitive abilities and skills. 

Three tests, the Lorge-Thorndike, Otis, and Detroit, have duplicate 
representation in Table I. The Canadian Lorge-Thorndike, normed on 
Canadian samples, is a revision of the original and the Otis-Lennon is 
a revision of the Otis Quick-Scoring Mental Ability Test. The Detroit 
Advanced is a graded extension of the Detroit Beginning Intelligence Test. 
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Procedure 


The review was conducted by: (1) searching the professional literature 
for articles, books, theses, and test manuals which reported investigations 
of the reliability and validity of each test reported in use; (2) abstracting 
the reports as to the purpose of the investigation, the sample used, the 
research design, findings of psychometric utility, and implications; and, 
(3) determining the correspondence between technical characteristics so 
identified and accepted technical characteristics. Empirical demonstration 
of accepted standards was accepted over purported characteristics. 
The standards for education and psychological tests and manuals (Ameri- 
can Psychological Association, 1966) provided the criteria against 
which each test was compared for satisfactory evidence of reliability and 
validity. Although it was not expected that each test would have the 
support of all the criteria, the review sought evidence of the following: 


1. Estimates of test reliability in terms of stability and internal con- 
sistency expressed as: 

(a) variance of error components, or 
(b) standard error of measurement, or 
(c) product moment coefficients. 

2. Estimates of stability based upon equivalent forms, including 
means, variances, and coefficients, or retest, accompanied by a 
specification of the time period involved. 

3. Estimates of consistency based upon Spearman-Brown or Kuder- 
Richardson formulae. 

4, Content validation shewing the test to sample the class of situations 
it is purported to sample. 

5. Claims of predictive or concurrent relationships demonstrated by 
expectancy tables or a correlation relating the test score to a 
criterion measure (criterion-related validity). 

6. Construct validity evidence through demonstration that explanatory 
concepts or constructs accounted for performance on the test. 

7. Discriminative utility evidence through demonstration that the 
test differentiated between logically related groups. 

8. Cross-validation studies supporting basic claims of validity. The 
tests of intelligence are reviewed separately from the tests of 
mental maturity to optimize comparisons among tests of each type. 


The Review 


Intelligence Tests 

Of the five group intelligence tests represented as being in use, three, 
the Lorge-Thorndike Intelligence Tests, the Otis Mental Ability Tests, 
and the California Test of Mental Maturity (CTMM), are well known and 
in general use. The Lorge-Thorndike was recently revised as the Cognitive 
Abilities Test, of which there is a Canadian form. The Otis-Lennon 
Mental Ability Test is the fourth major revision of the Otis. The other 
two tests reported in use were designed to provide culture—fair estimates 
of intelligence. The Safran Culture Reduced Intelligence Test (SCRIT) 
was standardized on Alberta children. The Culture Fair Intelligence Test 
(CFIT) represents an attempt to sample Spearman’s (1927) general ability 
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factor “g’’. Neither test appears to be widely used nor have they been the 
subject of research. 


Reliability. Table 2 summarizes reliability estimates reported for the 
five intelligence tests, the two forms of the Lorge-Thorndike, and the 
Otis, each being combined to form one entry. The Lorge-Thorndike has 
been subjected to the most complete evaluation of reliability with only a 
stability estimate not reported. All five tests yield acceptable estimates of 
reliability ranging from moderate to exceptionally high. However, in 
some instances the estimates reported are inconclusive. Culture fair tests 
are assumed to be unaffected by experimental and achievement variables 
and thus retest estimates of reliability simultaneously demonstrate stability 
and also provide critical construct validation for the robustness of the test. 
It is unfortunate, therefore, that neither the SCRIT nor the CFIT have 
retest coefficients reported for them. 


TABLE 2 
RELIABILITY ESTIMATES 
Test Equivalent Spearman- Kuder- Test= 
Forms Brown Richardson Retest 
Intelligence 
Lorge-Thorndike -/6-.90 -88-.94 One Oak 
Otis -85-.93 -87-.94 
CTMM = i/8. -33-.58 
SCRIT -/5—.86 
CFIT . 80 
Achievement or Attainment 
Metropolitan -85-.94 -85-.95 . 89 
Detroit ~89-.91 “al -64-.79 
PMA 84 -84-.94 
CTBS (Lowa) -90 


Conversely, intelligence tests which are assumed to accommodate 
the acquisition of educational skills may yield spuriously low retest 
reliability estimates. As a case in point, the retest reliability range of the 
CTMM shown in Table 2, though significant, is comparatively low. Finley, 
Thompson and Cognata (1966) calculated retest reliability coefficients 
for the CTMM-IQ over four years of school (grades 3, 5 and 7). Generally 
the longer the retest period (four years) the lower the coefficient (r = .33). 
A one year retest period (grades 3 to 4) produced the highest coefficient 
(r = .58). Since tests of this type are not assumed to be free of cultural 
effects, retest reliability intervals become particularly important. An 
ideal combination is that shown for the Otis in which consistency and 
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stability (over the year) estimates are highly comparable (Lefever in 
Buros, 1959, p. 497-499; Smith, 1970). 


An additional consideration in weighing the reliabilities of these tests 
arises from the finding with the Lorge-Thorndike (Freeman in Buros, 
1959, p. 479-481), Otis (Smith, 1970), and SCRIT (Safran, 1963) that 
reliability estimates tend to increase with the age of the sample upon 
which it is based. Estimates reported here are for children aged about 
5 to 11 years. Presumably children beginning school are as heterogeneous 
a group as they shall ever be again since there is a wide diversity in the 
kind and amount of intellectual stimulation they have received. The 
early educational experience probably acts to equalize experiences and 
thus stabilize intellectual functioning. Use of group intelligence tests with 
preschoolers or primary grades should only be with the realization that the 
reliabilities of these tests are subject to question. 


Validity. Since group intelligence tests represent an economical 
method of measuring the general ability of a group, or of an individual 
in reference to the group, their use is often predicted upon an assumed 
relationship between general ability and academic performance. 
Validation of this assumption requires demonstration that they, (1) are 
measures of general ability, and (2) are related to performance. Content 
and construct validation provide a solution to the first problem. If the 
test can be shown logically to sample intelligence then it may be used 
with some confidence. However, face validity is the least empirical 
form of content validity. Factor analytic techniques may be used to 
identify the content areas sampled by the test. However, in the present 
cases factor analytic demonstrations of content validity are inappropriate 
since the tests are purported to yield molar estimates of intelligence rather 
than estimates of specific skills. Thus it was not surprising to find that 
reported research on content validation was non-existent. Instead the 
research emphases were upon construct and criterion-related validity. 


Two of the five intelligence tests were found to have construct 
validation studies reported for them, and the studies were conducted with 
native Canadian children (MacArthur, 1968). An intelligence test which 
would not discriminate against Eskimo, Indian or Métis children would 
be one which has a low relationship with socioeconomic status, little 
dependence on acquired information, and no relationship with school 
achievement. Factor analysis revealed that this was true of the SCRIT 
and CFIT (MacArthur and Elley, 1963). In addition, the two tests obtained 
high loadings on the primary factor identified as general intellectual 
ability. The authors concluded that these tests provided the best culture 
fair estimates of intelligence for grades 1 through 8 among native children. 
This conclusion may be generalizable to other populations as well in 
view of the finding that socioeconomic status does attenuate intelligence 
test results (Anderson, 1962; Barker, Schultz and Hinze, 1961). Indeed, 
Kittell (1964) reported that the language IQ derived from the CTMM is 
lower for bilingual children until grade 5 than for unilingual children. 
Findings of these kinds are particularly relevant to northern Alberta 
schools where there is a cross-section of racial and economic groups. 

As might be expected, the five intelligence tests are interrelated. 
Interestingly however, the intercorrelations, while for the most part 
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significant, tend to be moderate in the range of r = .40-.70. (Carlson, 
1968; Safran, 1963). Certainly correlations of this magnitude provide 
evidence of concurrent validity, but at the same time suggest that the 
various tests may very well be sampling quite different abilities. Con- 
current correlations with individual intelligence tests were not much more 
promising. For example, the CTMM total score correlations with the 
WISC range from 0.43 to 0.77, and 0.43 to 0.56 with the Stanford-Binet 
(Littell, 1960; Tatham and Dole, 1963; Milholland, in Buros, 1959, p. 
314-315). The Lorge-Thorndike has been found to correlate 0.63, 0.54 and 
0.71 with the WISC full scale, performance and verbal IQ’s respectively 
and 0.87 with the Stanford-Binet (Freeman, in Buros, 1959, p. 479-481). 
Finally, Otis correlations with the CTMM have ranged from 0.35 to 0.52 
(Burgemeister, Blum and Lorge, 1954). Though demonstrating significant 
relationships these coefficients are of only moderate magnitude, at most 
accounting for only about 50 or 60 percent of the measured variance. 
Clearly, other factors are equally important. 


A second index of concurrent ability is based upon the assumption that 
educational achievement is a function of intelligence; in which case intelli- 
gence test scores should be related to measures of academic achievement. 
At the elementary school level the major academic content areas are read- 
ing, arithmetic and language. Using a somewhat small sample of 26 male 
and 29 female Calgary fourth graders, Frost (1965) correlated SCRIT— 
measured intelligence with teacher grades and standardized achievement 
test scores. The correlations between overall teacher grades and the 
SCRIT were 0.66 for males and 0.62 for females. On the achievement test 
the correlations were 0.66 and 0.32 for reading and 0.380 and 0.45 for 
arithmetic. Generally the relationship between the SCRIT and teacher 
grades was greater than with achievement test scores. Safran (1963) 
reports SCRIT—grade correlations of 0.52, 0.48, 0.78 and 0.75 for grades 
2, 3, 4 and 5 respectively. The general trend seen in these results, 
increasing validity with successive grades, seems to be the usual case 
(Ross, 1959). 


The Otis has been studied in combination with a representative variety 
of achievement tests. The resultant correlations have routinely been in the 
range r = 0.85 to 0.93 (Smith, 1970). For example, when correlated with 
the Iowa Test of Basic Skills for a grade 5 sample only 5% of the nonerror 
variance was not accounted for by the resultant coefficients (Grotelueschen, 
1969). Although these coefficients are impressive indicators of validity, 
when the Otis is studied with Alberta children the coefficients are 
substantially smaller. Fritze (1959) found, with a sample of 125 grade 4 
and 5 pupils, a correlation range of 0.40 to 0.58 when the Otis Beta was 
correlated with subscales of the School and College Ability Test and the 
Sequential Test of Educational Progress. | 


One use of intelligence test results is the prediction of academic 
success, although judging from comments offered by respondents to the 
questionnaire this is becoming an infrequent use. Mattick (1963) compared 
the utility of readiness and intelligence tests in the prediction of teacher 
ratings of grade 1 success. The tests were given five months prior to first 
registration and the teachers’ ratings were obtained the following October. 
The two readiness tests used correlated 0.56 and 0.45 with teacher ratings 
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while the two intelligence measures, Lorge-Thorndike and CTMM, 
correlated 0.37 and 0.31 respectively. Mattick concluded that if predictions 
were of interest then readiness tests are likely to be better predictors than 
group intelligence tests. 


Mattick’s study raises an important methodological issue through his 
use of teacher ratings rather than teacher assigned grades as the criterion 
variable. Although teacher ratings would seem to be synonymous with 
grading, the fact remains that the ultimate criterion is the latter. A case 
in point is Irvine’s (1968) finding that although teacher ratings are the best 
single predictor of final grades, the actual coefficients ranged from 0.59 
to 0.90. Obviously teacher ratings are not equivalent to final grades and 
thus should not be used as the criterion variable. 


In a study which did use teacher assigned grades in reading as the 
criterion, Hopkins and Sitkei (1969) found that a readiness test, in their 
case reading readiness, consistently correlated higher with the criterion 
than did the CTMM. When combined with the readiness test to yield a 
predictive multiple correlation the CTMM only contributed an additional 
0.036 percent of the variance. In addition to supporting Mattick’s finding 
and conclusion, these results suggest that prediction within content areas 
will probably be best achieved using measures which sample the area. 
This conclusion is echoed throughout this review. 

Conclusion: In general the reliability estimates reported for the five 
intelligence tests are satisfactory, although in some instances the type of 
estimate found was not the most appropriate. However, the validity studies 
reported with the tests are far from conclusive. The equivocality of results 
underlines the need for carefully conducted validity studies. Because 
intelligence is such a molar construct encompassing so many abilities it is 
not enough simply to demonstrate that these tests are related to a variety 
of abilities or achievements. Content and construct validation studies with 
these tests are a must and yet are seldom conducted. Users of the tests 
may be confident that the instruments are reliable, but must also caution 
their use of them with the awareness that they cannot be certain that the 
tests are sampling what they are purported to sample. 


Mental Maturity Tests 

Four tests were reported in use which are purported to indicate the 
present ability of, or the potential learning rate to be expected of, the 
testee. The Metropolitan Readiness Tests and the Detroit Beginning 
Intelligence Test were both devised to measure the extent to which school 
beginners have developed in the skills and abilities that contribute to 
readiness for first-grade instruction. The SRA Primary Mental Abilities 
(PMA) samples essentially the same abilities (verbal, reasoning, space and 
number) but is designed to be given as the child progresses through 
school. The Canadian Test of Basic Skills (CTBS) is the Canadian revision 
of the Iowa Test of Basic Skills. 

Reliability: Table 2 summarizes the reliabilities reported for the four 
tests. As might be expected, since maturity is an age-relative concept, 
internal consistency estimates are emphasized. That mental maturity is a 
transitory state appears to be demonstrated in the retest column. Retest 
coefficients reported for the Metropolitan and PMA are based upon two- 
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week intervals with entering first-graders (Gardner in Buros, 1949, 
p. 605-606; Burgess, 1961). Powell (1956) reported a retest coefficient of 
0.76 for the Detroit over the first four months of first grade and Cronbach 
(1960) cites a two-year retest coefficient for the Detroit of 0.64. It is not 
surprising that a measure of maturity which is related to a restricted age 
group should not maintain its reliability over a number of years, let alone 
months. Consequently, except when the interval upon which it is based is 
very short, retest reliability should be weighted much lower than estimates 
of consistency. 

Both Spearman-Brown and Kuder-Richardson estimates for the four 
tests were within the range r = .84-.95, and as such provide acceptable 
estimates of reliability. The split-half estimate of 0.84 for the PMA is not 
based upon a total score, but is the average of the reliability estimates for 
its subscales (Cronbach, 1960). The r = .90 cited for the CTBS is in fact 
a reliability estimate borrowed from the Iowa (Cronbach, 1970). 


Although all four tests have acceptable estimates of reliability reported 
for them, the Metropolitan appears to yield the most consistent estimate 
regardless of method of computation. More importantly the split-half 
estimates cited in the manual (0.91, 0.91, 0.94) were obtained from a three 
group cross-validation (Hildreth, Griffiths and McGauvran, 1965). No 
other test reviewed in this paper has this support cited for it. An additional 
feature of the Metropolitan is that it has been the subject of substantially 
more definitive research than any of the other tests. Finally, having been 
revised in 1965, the Metropolitan has the most contemporary format and 
content of the available tests. 


Validity: To possess utility, a test should first be shown to possess 
content or construct validity (Helmstadter, 1964; Cronbach, 1970). These 
types of validity demonstrate most completely the extent to which the test 
score represents what it appears to, or is purported to represent. Although 
criterion-related estimates may indicate concurrent and predictive utility 
there is always the possibility that the estimates are actuarially-based 
rather than content based. Thus content or construct validation 
should be demonstrated as an anchor for criterion-related validity. The 
most sophisticated method of determining content and construct validity 
is through factor analysis. When tests, such as the type under discussion, 
are purported to provide measures of a number of abilities, numerical, 
spatial and verbal, for example, then it would seem contingent upon 
users to demonstrate that these scales are relatively pure factors. 
Similarly, assumptions that the test is sampling a construct like maturity 
or intelligence requires demonstration that this is indeed the case. Seldom 
are these requirements realized. 


In his review of the PMA, Milholland (in Buros, 1965, p. 1048-1050) 
reports that although a promising instrument, it simply lacks the necessary 
validity studies. Cronbach (1960) is adamant about the validity of the PMA 
in his statement, “Incautious and incorrect claims have been made for the 
PMA tests” (p. 292). In 1970 he reiterated, “there is little validity research 
to support profile interpretations” (Cronbach, 1970, p. 376). Although 
claiming content validity for the Metropolitan, Hildreth et al. (1965) cite as 
support for this assumption moderate intercorrelation between the 
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subscales: this certainly supports their claim of a composite readiness 
measure, but does little to provide evidence of content validity. 

The two tests for which content or construct validity studies were 
found are the Iowa and the Detroit. Finley (1963) found, from a survey of 
36 California grades 3 and 5 teachers, that, when compared with other 
achievement tests the Iowa (CTBS) was preferred for its superior content. 
Although not a quantified estimate of validity the finding does demonstrate 
an important facet of content validity, namely user preference. Only 
one factor analytic study of construct validity was found and is based 
upon an Alberta sample of 300 boys. MacArthur (1960) reports an analysis 
which included the CTMM, Progressive Matrices, achievement tests, 
and the Detroit. The analysis yielded four meaningful factors: 
(I) intelligence, (II) schooling, (III) verbal, and (IV) numerical. The 
Detroit was found to load highly on factor I and moderately on factors 
III and IV. The Detroit would appear to sample the construct “Intelligence” 
as well as necessary academic abilities. 


In contrast to the few studies on instrument validity, the research on 
criterion-related validity is plentiful, which may have been expected when 
the tests in question are purported to measure maturity or readiness to 
handle school work successfully. Consequently, estimates of concurrent 
and predictive utility are critical validity criteria. In general, the relation- 
ship between these tests and school grades, and teacher ratings of per- 
formance was moderate. Milholland (in Buros, 1965, p. 1048-1050) reports 
the median correlation between PMA subscale and school grades to be 
r = .59. Merenda and Jackson (1968) found Iowa subtest correlations 
with the final grades of 1,078 fourth graders to range from 0.21 to 0.70 
(r = .37). Although these coefficients are significant, they offer only 
moderate support for the concurrent validity of the Iowa. In a more 
definitive study, Finley (1966) had teachers rate their third and fifth grade 
pupils as below, at, or above the grade level in performance. Using the 
Iowa to classify pupils at the three levels he found that teacher ratings 
matched the Iowa classification about three-quarters of the time. In an 
earlier study, Finley (1963) found concurrent coefficients between the lowa 
and other achievement tests to range from 0.65 to 0.87. The Iowa has been 
the most thoroughly researched instrument in this respect and generally 
is found to function quite adequately. 


The only strict studies of predictive validity found were for the Metro- 
politan and Detroit. Using teacher ratings and final grades as the criteria 
the Metropolitan has been shown consistently to predict grade 1 
performance. Administered in April, prior to first registration, the 
Metropolitan was found to correlate 0.56 (Mattick, 1963) and 0.53 (Zingle 
and Hohol, 1964) with first grade performance. The latter study like the 
following, was based upon an Alberta sample. Romaniuk, (1964) studied 
the utility of the Metropolitan in the prediction of first grade readiness 
for underaged children in Jasper Place. He found that the test misclassified 
children as either false positive or false negative in a mere 13.5 percent 
of the cases as compared to 19 percent by chance. While an important 
demonstration of the utility of the test, it is this very kind of research which 
desperately needs the conclusive support of cross-validation. 
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As is too often the case in estimating predictive validity, the criterion 
variable is test-measured achievement rather than the eventual criterion, 
teacher assigned grades or promotion statements. Flathman (1966) 
reported Detroit prediction coefficients of 0.48 for reading skills and 0.59 
for arithmetic, based upon Alberta grade 1 pupils. Hamaluk (1967) found 
a correlation of 0.65 between the Detroit and the Gates Primary Reading 
test with the same population. In a study that may reflect upon the use 
of these tests with Alberta’s native population, Mishra and Hart (1970) 
found a fall-to-spring predictive correlation range of 0.49 to 0.53 between 
the Metropolitan and the related Metropolitan Achievement Tests with 
third grade Mexican-American children. This range is substantially lower 
than that reported by Hildreth et al. (1965) in the Metropolitan’s manual. 
Although the subject of much research in relation to intelligence tests, little 
is known about cultural effects on mental maturity scales. 


Conclusions: In all respects the Metropolitan has been the best 
researched of the four tests. Estimates of reliability and validity for the 
test are consistent and tend to be somewhat higher than those cited for 
the other tests. A shortcoming of each test is its relatively low validity 
estimates, a finding that should be of some concern to educators. Each 
of the tests was designed to sample characteristics presumed to contribute 
to success in school work. While they appear to sample these charac- 
teristics other variables appear to be of equal, if not greater importance. 
For example, Chronister (1964) found that, in a multiple-correlation of 
seventeen personality, behavioral and intelligence variables with the Iowa, 
intelligence alone accounted for 90 percent of the variance. The relation- 
ship is so high that “intelligence” and “mental maturity” or “readiness” 
could very well be interchangeable constructs. As with intelligence tests, 
one must wonder whether the concept of “mental maturity” is not a too 
molar concept which is over-encompassing. As an alternative, educators 
might consider more emphasis on maturity or readiness for specific skills 
like reading or arithmetic. In any event, if these tests are to have utility 
it should not be as classification devices. Rather, they would be best used as 
academic monitors to point out possible pupil weaknesses to the teacher. 


Discussion 


In general, the tests reported in most frequent use are the tests which 
were found to be among the better substantiated by reliability and 
validity studies. Fortunately those tests which are the least appropriate 
for use with children, or are not supported for use by the literature, are 
not in general use. However, a few of the more frequently used tests are not 
well researched and thus should be used with extreme caution. Although 
users appear to have selected their tests well, one can only speculate on the 
uses to which the tests are put. On the other hand, users must be dis- 
appointed by the generally low quality of research they may consult when 
evaluating a potential test. Too often the studies reported have been 
conducted with inordinately small numbers, or with samples of unrepre- 
sentative children. A user must wonder how studies of these types relate 
to the population with which he intends using the test. Too few good 
reliability or validity studies are reported in the literature. Instead, there 
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is a proliferation of studies which ask questions which are peripheral to 
a user’s major considerations. It is as if the researchers are accepting the 
claims of reliability and validity made for the instrument without con- 
sidering the special characteristics of their samples. Consequently, the 
tests are being employed in exquisite designs and yielding marvelous 
results even though prior demonstration of fundamental utility is not well 
established. A potential user who followed A.P.A. standards in selecting 
tests would find, as did this review, that claims are apparently made 
tongue-in-cheek, on the basis of clearly ambiguous results or on the 
basis of no data at all! 


A finding with many tests was that reliability and validity estimates 
were a function of age, generally increasing with age. The implications of 
such findings demand the utmost caution and consideration when test 
results may have a pervasive influence on subsequent education. Although 
it is unlikely that drastic decisions would be made on the basis of the results 
of one test, there is always the possibility that a combination of errors will 
accumulate, leading to the victimization of a child. 

Recognizing that so many variables can attenuate reliability and 
validity, it is surprising that so few cross-validation studies are performed. 
Although replication of studies would provide comparable findings, repli- 
cations are generally not being made, and in the few instances where they 
were found, the differences in methodology were more than enough to 
discourage confidence in the results. Cross-validation procedure can 
produce what replication cannot, namely a standardized method and thus 
results comparable in the strictest statistical sense. 


Psychological tests are recognized as attempts to sample the actual 
domain of an individual’s beliefs, behaviors, skills, abilities and so forth. 
As such, they are necessarily simply estimates of the way the individual 
is, they are not exact replicas. Given that this is so, then it would seem 
only reasonable that every attempt be made to investigate the relationship 
between these representative estimates and reality. It was disappointing 
therefore, to find that so many concurrent and predictive validity studies 
use as criteria, not the realities of the testee’s life, but other representative 
estimates of reality. It may be reassuring to know that two tests of ability 
are related, but at some point these two tests must be shown to be related 
to a non-standardized reality. Perhaps no other circumstance can provide 
such a rich collection of behaviors, skills, achievements or abilities than 
the classroom education of the individual. It is high time that these tests 
were shown to relate to the actual processes of education rather than to 
other best estimates. 


The avialability of tests places the educator in a dilemma. He wants 
objective, unbiased knowledge of his pupils’ abilities and so forth, and so 
he either turns to available tests or constructs his own. But what happens 
when the test fails to agree with what he observes? Does he reject his 
impressions as being subjective and biased, or does he reject the tests’ 
results as being inaccurate and invalid? Unfortunately, the dilemma is 
unsolvable unless you happen to be that educator. As long as tests are used 
in education systems, the dilemma will occur repeatedly. One can only 
hope that it continues to recur, for if it does not, either the tests are super- 
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flous, or else the teacher is being guided by blind faith. If it does, then let 
everyone hope for the child’s sake that the teacher knows his tests. 


The review was conducted while the author was a Canada Council Doctoral Fellow in the Department 
of Psychology, The University of Calgary. 
N.B. For details of tests not referenced, the reader should consult Buros. 
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Psychological Orientation of Soviet Teachers 


Teachers in the USSR, just as in North America, take courses in psychology, 
read psychological articles, hear lectures on psychology at their professional 
meetings, and participate in psychological discussions concerning pupil 
behavior and the process of teaching. But the theoretical orientation of the 
psychology they learn, in contrast to that studied by North American 
teachers, is not within the traditon of James, Thorndike, Koehler, 
Watson, Freud, or Piaget. Some of the leading names in their psychology 
are Vygotsky, Pavlov, Makarenko, Uznadze, Luria, Zaporozhets, and 
Kostiuk. These scholars, some of whom are widely known in the west, 
are rarely referred to in popular North American texts on educational 
psychology. The teachers of the USSR have a distinctive, and probably 
unique, tradition in psychology and their attitudes to educational issues 
and practices reflect the orientation of this tradition. Some of these orienta- 
tions are identified and discussed in this paper. (Dr. Gulutsan is Asso- 
ciate Professor in the Department of Educational Psychology, The Univer- 
sity of Alberta.) 


The psychological background of the Soviet teacher’s orientation which 
contrasts most with that found in the West can be summarized as follows: 
1. The influence of Vygotsky and his students, especially Galperin and 
Luria, on the conceptions of learning, mental development, and the 
formation of mental actions; 
2. The physiological basis of mental activity, regarded as “reflection”; 
and 
3. The role of the collective in socialization and character development. 
The reader is forewarned that similarities exist between the orientation 
of teachers in both East and West: it should not be concluded that Soviet 
teachers represent a unique species of man. But it must also be said that 
Western viewpoints on Soviet psychology and its bearing on education, 
can be grossly misinformed. One illustration of this is the statement by 
Stout (1967, 27-8): 
Philosophically, the Soviets are bound to certain axiological and epistemological 


biases, which in essence reflect the belief that certain individuals are possessed 
of intellect which is educable and others with certain abilities and capacities 
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which are trainable. The influence of Pavlovian psychology with its stimulus- 
response emphasis is in clear evidence throughout the operation of the system, 
which is directed toward the notion that man is nothing more than a highly 
trained animal whose behavior can be largely determined. It appears that the 
answer to the question of whether or not man is the sum total of all his parts 
or something else is still to be determined by the Soviets. 


On the other hand the words of Makarenko have a familiar ring, 
“Obviously we need talented and sensitive people (as teachers) with 
desirable character attributes. To select the outstanding ones remains a 
difficult task, although many people still believe that anyone can bring 
up children” (Makarenko, 1964, 159). Other common features can be 
readily found. 


Vygotsky on the Relation of Learning to Development 


Vygotsky's conviction that the essential mark of learning is that it 
precedes development and creates the zone of potential development 
(Simon and Simon, 19638, p. 30) has had a profound influence on Soviet 
education and psychology. Development depends on training. “Teaching”, 
Vygotsky wrote, “which is oriented to an already accomplished stage of 
development is ineffective from the point of view of the child’s general 
development, for it does not lead the process of development but lags 
behind this process. The only good teaching is that which outpaces (out- 
distances) development” (1968, p. 31). 


Vygotsky rejects three views on the relation of learning to develop- 
ment which have deep roots and long traditions in Western psychology. 
First, he rejects the position he sees implied in Piaget’s thinking. He says: 

The process of development is completely independent from the process of 
learning, that even a separation of these processes in time is postulated. Devel- 
opment must reach a certain stage, certain functions must mature, before the 
school can embark upon teaching certain knowledge and habits to the child. 
The course of development always precedes the course of learning. Learning 
lags behind development, development always goes before learning. This ap- 
proach makes it impossible even to pose the problem of the role played in 
development by learning and by the maturing of those functions which are 
activised in the course of learning (1968, p. 22). 


The critics of the conceptions that teaching should be postponed until 
the child is “ready” and that one should teach with an orientation towards 
the average had strong theoretical support from Vygotsky. Because of the 
translation lag, many Western authorities have not been aware of his 
contributions. They would have been heartened by an educational theory 
characterized by the absence of the postponement concept and of the 
notion of teaching to the average. Vygotsky’s view that teaching must be 
actively directed at the learning which takes place in the zone of poten- 
tial development would have given them aid and comfort. 

The second view which Vygotsky finds unacceptable has a long tradition 
in North America and is associated with the functionalist positions of 
William James, Thorndike, and others. It is still very much alive in con- 
temporary American educational theory. Here the focus is reversed and 
learning no longer follows development, learning 1s development. Vygotsky 
(1963, p. 22) writes as follows: 


At first glance this standpoint may seem more progressive than the preceding 
one, which is fundamentally based on complete separation of the processes of 
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learning and development, in that it gives to learning the central significance 
in child development. But a closer examination . . . indicates that, for all the 
apparent contradictions, the two standpoints . . . learning is independent of 
development and learning is development agree on basic points and are, in 
fact, very similar to each other. 


Vygotsky’s interpretation of James’ position and its relation to education 
reads as follows: 

Education, says James, may be best defined as the organization of acquired 
habits. Development is also in effect reduced to the accumulation of reactions. 
Every acquired reaction, says James, is usually either a more complex form 
of the innate reaction which a given object initially tended to evoke, or a sub- 
stitute for it. James affirms this proposition as a general principle which under- 
lies all processes of acquisition, i.e. development, and directs all the teacher’s 
activity. For him the individual is simply a living complex of habits. 


It is difficult to clarify this concept except by saying that .. . laws of devel- 
opment [are regarded] as natural laws which teaching must take into account, 
just as technology must take into account the laws of physics; teaching can 
do no more to change these laws than technology can change anything in the 
general laws of nature. 


The theory sees the processes [of learning and maturation] as accomplished 
proportionally and in parallel so that each stage in learning corresponds to a 
stage in development. . . . The further question as to which process precedes, 
which follows after, is, of course, pointless (p. 23). 


The third view, which Vygotsky finds unacceptable, comes from struc- 
tural or Gestalt psychology. In Gestalt psychology the relation of learning 
to development remains unclear and contradictory because learning and 
development seem to be accepted both as coincidental and not coincidental. 
Development is taken as the result of both maturation and learning. Matura- 
tion makes learning possible; in turn, learning may stimulate or advance 
maturation. But learning necessarily plays a secondary role and is wholly 
dependent on maturation. 


Vygotsky rejects, as has been seen, the view on learning and devel- 
opment advanced by Piaget, James, Thorndike, and the Gestaltists as 
inadequate for explaining learning in the child. Vygotsky formulated his 
basic law of development as follows: 


All higher (human) functions make their appearance in the course of child 
development twice; first, in collective activity, social activity, i.e. as interpsychic 
activity; second, in individual activity, as internal properties of the child’s think- 
ing, i.e. intrapsychic functions (1963, p. 26). 


In brief, the development of the higher mental functions such as think- 
ing, will and moral feelings arise from the child’s interaction with the 
people around him. First, the social and external, then, the personal and 
internal, and finally, activity which is wholly dependent on the interiorized 
(learned) mental actions. 


During the teaching act the teacher orients himself to the zone of 
potential development. This is the area which lies between the tasks the 
child can do with guidance and the tasks he can do independently. 
Vygotsky illustrates the concept by reference to the Binet-type tests. Be- 
cause they rely on discovering what the child can do independently, such 
tests determine only the actual level of the child’s development. 


We have before us two children with mental age of seven, but one [Vygotsky 
points out] with a little help can do tests up to nine years, the other only to 
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seven and a half. Is the mental development of these two children equivalent? 
Their independent activity is equivalent, but from the point of view of future 
potentiality for development, the children differ radically (1963, p. 30). 


[Vygotsky concludes] the state of the child’s mental development can, therefore, 
only be determined by finding out at least two levels—the level of actual devel- 
opment and the zone of potential development. This fact which of itself may 
seem of little significance, is in reality of decisive importance and brings into 
question all the theories about the relation between the processes of learning 
and development in the child. In particular, it alters the traditional view as to 
what should be the pedagogical approach when development has been diag- 
nosed. Hitherto, the matter has been presented as follows: We try, with the help 
of tests, to determine the level of the child’s mental development and this the 
educator must regard as the limit which the child cannot transcend. This very 
way of presenting the question involves the idea that teaching must be 
oriented to the yesterday of the child’s development (1963, p. 30). 


Vygotsky’s basic notion that teaching must outpace rather than follow 
development was written in 1934, the year he died at age 38. It remains 
as one of the central pedagogical and psychological concepts taught to 
teachers and teachers-in-training in the Soviet Union (Krutetsky, 1971, 
p. 90). 

Is it true to say that Vygotsky’s influence has made a difference 
to the way the teacher works with the children in the classroom? My 
impressions, based on observations during visits to Soviet schools 
and on discussions with teachers, lead me to believe that there is 
a difference. The teachers attempt to direct their activities towards 
having each child become more perceptive of the world he lives in 
and more conscious of his relations to this world. They atiempt to have 
each child develop modes of thinking which increase his ability to 
reflect reality. The goal appears to be the all-round development of each 
individual child. The teachers expect that their work will influence the 
development of the child’s mind and, with this, his psychic life and per- 
sonality. This atmosphere of individual concern within a setting of the 
organized collective, characterized the classrooms I visited, even though 
the physical arrangements were the kind that we in North America would 
consider traditional and inadequate. 


Galperin on the Interiorisation of Actions 

Galperin, a student of Vygotsky’s, proposed a teaching model for inter- 
iorizing mental actions which Soviet psychologists and educators regard 
as efficient (Smirnov, 1966; Galperin, 1966). Mental actions, the psychic or 
internal analogues of objective actions, are formed by stages which strictly 
follow each other according to the following paradigm: (i) orienting basis 
of action; (ii) external action; (iii) action in external speech; (iv) perform- 
ing action in external speech to oneself; (v) action in inner speech (thought); 
(vi) subsequent performing of action or exteriorization. 

Two features are prominent in Galperin’s paradigm. The external, ie. 
the social, is primary and the inner intellectual and personality functions 
have their origins in that which is external to the child. Galperin says, 
man’s entire mental make-up is set from outside, all its structures must be 
learned (1966, p. 55). The external becomes internal by a process of 
assimilation or appropriation. In this process speech plays the major role. 


Galperin (1968) sought to apply his theory of stage-by-stage develop- 
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ment of mental actions to the teaching of arithmetic, writing, and gram- 
mar. For him, the ultimate stage is the orienting basis for arriving logically 
and rationally, rather than empirically, at the development of mental 
actions. For this type of higher level mental: development, the child must 
acquire a generalized method of analysis which bears on the “basic units” 
of the material of the learning in question as well as the general rules 
of their combination in concrete phenomena. For arithmetic, this means 
that, in the initial stages, the child must be introduced to measurement 
(getting at the basic units) before learning to count (i.e. the rules of their 
combination). 


Luria on the Role of Speech in the Regulation of Behavior 


A study by Luria (1963) will serve to illustrate the Soviet theory of 
the role of speech in the development and regulation of behavior. The 
three functions of speech—generalizing, source of thought, and regulating 
behavior—develop as follows: 


At a very early age the child begins to master speech addressed to him; at 
first the general tone of this, then separate words and finally the content of 
complex combinations, the information which the adult addresses to him. At 
early stages of development information is perceived only in cases when the 
adult’s speech is included in a situation witnessed by the child. If any child 
of up to a year old is addressed in an unusual tone, in any unusual situation, 
or if there are no concrete actions accompanying speech, then the content of 
speech remains beyond the child’s understanding. Only in the third year does 
the child begin to perceive relatively complex sentence constructions. 

The child’s ability to use the verbal instructions of adults develops in a similar 
way. By the end of the first year, the child is in a position to fulfil simple 
commands; but he only fulfils them if the command is given in a reasonable 
(and adequately feeling) tone and in a causal situation. A command given in 
an unusual tone, or addressed to the child in an unusual situation, is not 
fulfilled. If, for instance, a child who has just reached the age of two is asked 
to take a doll, at a moment when he is on his way to pick up another toy, he is 
unable to fulfil the adult’s verbal instructions and, reaching out towards the 
doll, picks up the other toy on his way. If a child of this age who is putting 
rings on a stick is asked to take off a ring, the adult’s verbal instructions, 
coming up against an already prepared action, are not sufficiently strong to 
overcome it, and the child, hearing this command, continues intensively to 
carry out the action begun. 

. . . Only considerably later, at the age of three to three and a half years, 
does perception of adult speech and performance of the tasks formulated 
verbally reach a stage of development at which speech in fact determines the 
child’s further activity independently of the conditions in which it is addressed 
(1963, 85-86). 


In tracing the development of a simple general rule such as pressing 
a button when the red light flashes and refraining from pressing when the 
green light flashes, Luria demonstrates the importance of speech in all 
stages of child development from the time when the child is first condi- 
tioned, with the help of speech, to press, then not to press, and then to 
press on red, and not to press on green. This conditioning takes several 
years. If the child is to generalize, to engage in thinking, and to regulate 
or control his own actions, he must do so with actions which have become 
internalized by means of speech. 

School learning is based on the speech and thought patterns and actions 
which the child has acquired in his pre-school years. School learning, 
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through language, helps the child appropriate more and more of the 
world which surrounds him into his consciousness. This internalization 
is central for the formation of abilities because the child can do, create, 
express, or otherwise make external only that which is within him. Educa- 
tion moulds man’s inner resources through speech. As a result, it is to be 
expected that Soviet teachers place much stress on speech in mental 
development. 


In the schools, teachers at the secondary school level present a verbal 
description of the skill to be learned before placing tools and other 
working materials in the pupil’s hands. Then the pupils are asked to 
verbalize and be as conscious as possible of the skill, for example, in 
terms of the sequence of manual actions. Learning is thought to be more 
effective when verbal analysis precedes the learning of a skill than where 
verbal analysis runs alongside the learning of the skill. 


Physiologists on the Mind, Consciousness, Learning 


The unifying concept in Soviet psychological theory is Lenin’s theory of 
‘mental reflection’. Soviet teachers direct their activities so as to make 
individual children more conscious, more aware of the surroundings in 
which they live. In helping to develop the minds of children, the teachers 
believe that their prime task is in the area of the higher mental functions 
which lead to a more accurate reflection of reality by the individual pupil. 
Lenin (1970, p. 177) has said: ‘The mastery of nature manifested in human 
practice is a result of an objectively correct reflection within the human 
head of the phenomena and processes of nature, and is proof of the fact 
that this reflection (within the limits of what is revealed by practice) 
is objective, absolute, eternal truth.” 

The mechanisms which form the basis of reflective activity have been 
investigated by Soviet physiologists, to a lesser extent by psychologists. 
Their importance for psychology is illustrated in the following two 
quotations: 


The specific tasks of psychology begin in connection with the transition to the 
study of man’s mental activity performed by the brain. Psychology studying 
mental activity is one of the sciences about man. It is the science which reveals 
the laws governing man’s mental activity performed by the brain (Rubinstein, 
1966, p. 51). 

For scientific psychology the point of departure for studying the nature and 
development of the mind is the proposition that the mental is a reflection 
and that it emerged in the process of development of the organic world as a 
property of highly organized matter (Shorokhova, 1966, p. 201). 


The contributions of the physiologist, I. P. Pavlov, on conditioned 
reflexes, the second signal system (verbal behavior), and the orienting 
reactions are basic to the theory of mental reflection. The more recent 
Soviet research in this area is directed at complex patterns of behavior, 
and on such features as wholeness, goal-directedness, self-regulation, pro- 
gramming and prediction of actions (Smirnov, 1966, p. 20). Pavlov’s view, 
man as a self-regulating system, has been summarized by McLeish (1963, 
pp. 185-190). These physiological findings form a chapter or two in the 
educational psychology texts used for training teachers and new devel- 
opments are reported in regular educational journals (e.g. Liublinskaya, 
1971; Kostiuk, 1968). Soviet teachers are introduced to the physiology of 
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mental activity early in their training. Parenthetically, the popular mag- 
azines, such as the Home and School Journal (Semya i Shkola), bring 
this knowledge to the attention of a wider public. 


Teachers adapt their teaching procedures according to their under- 
standing of the way the brain orients the organism to the environment. It 
is a matter of how the brain forms conditioned reactions, including speech 
and thinking, and stores and uses these for an adequate reflection of reality. 


Makarenko on the Collective in Personality Formation 


Soviet approaches to character education owe much to the thought of 
Anton Semyonovich Makarenko. Scarcely a week passes without some 
mention of Makarenko in the educational press of Soviet Union. Transla- 
tions of, and commentaries on, Makarenko’s work continue to indicate 
his popularity. Schools bear his name. Merit teachers wear the Makarenko 
medal. 


For Makarenko (1949, 1953, 1959), education is by the collective, through 
the collective and for the collective. This is so because the collective 
is the basic unit of organization in Soviet society. Makarenko’s basic thesis 
has been summarized by Bronfenbrenner: 


Optimal personality development can occur only through productive activity in 
a social collective. The first collective is the family, but this must be supple- 
mented early in life by other collectives specially organized in schools, neigh- 
borhoods, and other community settings. The primary function of the collective 
is to develop socialist morality. This aim is accomplished through an explicit 
regimen of activity mediated by group criticism, self-criticism, and group- 
oriented punishments and rewards. 


Bronfenbrenner (1962, p. 555) is probably the most prominent Amer- 
ican authority on the collective in socialization. He identifies the seven 
principles of communist methods of character education which present 
the greatest contrast to patterns employed in the West: 


1. The peer collective (under adult leadership) rivals and early surpasses the 
family as the principal agent of socialization. 


2. Competition between groups is utilized as the principal mechanism for 
motivating achievement. 

3. The behavior of the individual is evaluated primarily in terms of its relevance 
to the goals and achievements of the collective. 


4, Rewards and punishments are frequently given on a group basis; that is 
to say, the entire group benefits or suffers as a consequence of the conduct 
of individual members. 


5. As soon as possible, the tasks of evaluating the behavior of individuals and 
of dispensing rewards and sanctions is delegated to the members of the 
collective. 


6. The principal methods of social control are public recognition and public 
criticism, with explicit training and practice being given in these activities. 
Specifically, each member of the collective is encouraged to observe deviant 
behavior by his fellows and is given opportunity to report his observations 
4 the group. Reporting on one’s peers is esteemed and rewarded as a civic 

uty. 

7. Group criticism becomes the vehicle for training in self-criticism. It is re- 
garded as a powerful mechanism for maintaining and enhancing commitment 
to approved standards of behavior, as well as the method of choice for 
bringing deviants back into line. 
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Helen Redl (1964, p. 142) has summarized the Soviet system of up- 
bringing created by Makarenko in these six important characteristics: 
1. Demands—He advocated a combination of most exacting demands upon the 
youngster with utmost respect for his individuality. 


oR Discipline—He proposed that children require the discipline of combating 
and surmounting difficulties. 


3. Character Building—Makarenko felt that the first two elements plan an im- 
portant role in the character building process. 


4, Family Role in Upbringing—He stressed the importance of correct family 
upbringing and gave many instructions to parents (lectures on child educa- 
tion). 

5. Collective—He was the first one to elaborate in detail the educational signif- 
icance of the collective. 


6. Perspectives—Makarenko said, “Man must have something joyful ahead of 
him to live for . . . this joy has to be organized, brought to life, and converted 
into a possibility. Primitive sources of satisfaction must be steadily converted 
into more complex and humanly significant joys. . . .” 


Bronfenbrenner (1966) carried out an interesting cross-cultural exper- 
iment in which he compared the responses of Soviet and American school 
children to pressures from adults. He reasoned that Soviet school children, 
because of the role played by the peer collective in Soviet methods of 
upbringing, would be less likely than their American age-mates to expe- 
rience peer pressure as conflicting with adult values. Hence, they 
could identify more strongly with adult standards of behavior and be more 
responsive to adult influences. He asked school children in both countries 
to respond to a series of conflict situations under three experimental condi- 
tions: a neutral condition in which the child’s reaction would be known 
only to himself and the experimenter, an adult condition in which responses 
would be revealed to parents and teachers, and a peer condition in which 
everyone’s answers would be shown to the entire class but not to adults. 
The principal results of the experiment were as follows: American young- 
sters revealed a much greater readiness to engage in peer-instigated anti- 
social behavior than did their Soviet counterparts. Although children from 
both countries showed equal reaction to pressure in claiming more 
socially approved behavior under the adult condition than under the peer 
condition, Soviet youngsters were more responsive to adults, whereas the 
Americans were more influenced by their peers. Moreover peer pressure 
operated in opposite directions in the two societies, increasing adult- 
approval responses in the USSR and antisocial reactions in the United 
States. With respect to problems of education, Bronfenbrenner points out, 
the findings emphasize the importance of utilizing the power of the peer 
group to constructive ends to influence the behavior and personality devel- 
opment of the child. 


Educational Psychology Texts 

A main source of data on the psychological orientation of teachers are 
the texts designed for introductory courses in educational psychology. The 
table provides an analysis of the contents of three texts in educational 
psychology from the USSR, the USA and Britain. The following observa- 
tions may be of interest in that they point to features emphasized in 
Soviet texts. 
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TABLE 1 


APPROXIMATE COVERAGE OF SELECTED TOPICS IN A RUSSIAN, A BRITISH 
AND AN AMERICAN INTRODUCTORY TEXT IN EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 


Russian American British 
(Levitov) (MacDonald) (Stone) 
297 1/4 Pages 620 3/4 Pages 367 1/2 Pages 
is hs h 
Educational Psychology (General) 8.5 is, 5) IAG 
History 336 7/ On = 
Statistics, Design, Methodology Os oS) 0.8 
Developmental Bi ais) 4.9 4.9 
Neural and Physiological Correlates 

of Behavior FoXl) - Sig5) 
Heredity and Environment - 0.8 S56 
Abilities, Aptitudes, Retardation, 

Intelligence = 28) ial, S 
Typology and Individual Differences 4.8 155) 0.4 
Attitudes and Social Psychology 7.4 Orel 6.0 
Motivation and Emotion 7s) Sa Jb S)o.8) 
Volition and Moral Behavior One - o 
Personality and Interests 10.0 3720 - 
Attention and Set 25) ibe) Ney 
Concept Formation and Thinking, 

Problem Solving 5g Al 6.4 ES eZ 
Conditioning and Learning Hel 16.8 16.4 
Creativity and Aesthetics LO), S) ers) = 
Habits and Skills Holl 5} 0.5 
Memory oe Die 2 - 
Perception and Sensation 3.4 Psat 16 
Simulation and Modelling = A} - 
Verbal Behavior ee, 0.4 4.6 
Vocational Development a8) = - 
Evaluation = 10.0 6.0 
Teacher's Role Onn, 2.9 O57 

100.0 100.0 100.0 


The Russian text gives considerable attention to personality, interests, 
aesthetics, volition, moral behavior, individual differences, and the role of 
the teacher. Matters relating to intelligence, evaluation, and statistics 
receive little or no coverage as is true of the heredity-environment issue. 
The American and British texts devote more space to learning and condi- 
tioning, the area considerably influenced. by Pavlov’s physiological studies 
of the higher nervous functions. Social psychology receives more atten- 
tion in the British text. 


Concluding Remarks 


Only a small segment of Soviet educational psychological thinking 
has been selected to give some perspective, or feeling, for the psycholog- 
ical orientation of Soviet teachers. The literature on personality formation, 
moral development, individual differences, temperament, defectology, the 
psychology of school subjects has not been touched upon. But the trends 
described above are characteristic of these other areas. 
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Soviet writers regard their theories and methods as more progressive 


and more optimistic in relation to the role of the school than those found 


in 


bourgeois or capitalist countries. The theories of educational psychol- 


ogists reveal extensive possibilities for training children and improving 
education. The real masters of pedogogics according to Kuzmina (1963) 
know that everything serves the main purpose, the formation of personality. 
For this, psychological science provides the rationale (p. 101). 


Among the teaching abilities that teachers are expected to develop, we find 
one called pedagogical imagination. Kuzmina describes this as “the ability to 
imagine the ideal personality, the model after which the teacher wishes to shape 
his pupil by means of developing his natural tendencies and capacities, mould- 
ing his personality, his habits, his behavior, his future activity, his happiness; 
in fact, raising him to the level of a highly developed personality, with a wide 
range of interests. At every stage of his educational activity the teacher 
achieves but partial results. His imagination helps him to continue to keep in 
mind the final purpose. It helps to see the future nature of his pupils, to foresee 
the development of individual pupils and groups of children, and to arrange 
his educational work in such a way as to promote the positive features of a 
personality and to inhibit the children’s negative tendencies, thus planning for 
the most remote future of the children. It is imagination that helps the teacher 
to see the teaching matter as well as his educational measures from the 
children’s point of view and thus he is able to improve the educational process 
accordingly (1963, p. 96). 


One may observe, in conclusion, that the psychological orientation of 


teachers is consciously fostered in the USSR. A coherent psychological 
rationale, along lines which are optimistic, broad, stimulating and co- 
herent with dialectical materialism, supports this orientation. 


10. 
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An Analysis of the Applicability of the 
Locus of Control Construct 


The usefulness of Rotter’s “locus of control” construct in suggesting hypo- 
theses was called in question in a previous study by Janzen, Beeken, and 
Hritzuk. This paper clarifies the problems raised in the earlier paper, and 
analyzes certain other generalizations that have been made about this 
variable. The positive evaluation of the concept of internality is questioned. 
The I-E scale, used to measure locus of control, is examined. A potentially 
productive area of research and application—learning theory—is pointed 
out. (Dr. H. L. Janzen is Assistant Professor in the Department of Educa- 
tional Psychology, The University of Alberta; Don Beeken is a graduate 
student in the same department). 


In a previous study by Janzen, Beeken and Hritzuk (The Alberta Journal 
of Educational Research—March, 1973) various dimensions of teacher 
attitude were examined in relation to the Internal-External Locus of 
Control scale developed by Julian B. Rotter (1966). The I-E scale, as it is 
termed, is an attempt to measure the extent to which a person believes 
that reinforcements are contingent upon his own behavior (such a belief 
is termed “internal” locus of control), as opposed to a belief that reinforce- 
ments are the results of luck, or chance, or powerful outside forces, or 
unpredictable events (“external” locus of control). Janzen et al. (1973) 
were concerned with the relationship of this personality variable to 
teacher attitudes such as classroom order, integrative learning, con- 
sideration of student viewpoint, subject matter emphasis, emotional dis- 
engagement, and student autonomy. 

The purpose of this paper is to examine the value of the locus of control 
construct as a predictor of attitudes such as those mentioned above, and 
in general, as a useful predictor of other personality variables. In parti- 
cular, this article will examine the role of locus of control in interpersonal 
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relations, and of activity (social or otherwise) as opposed to complacency. 
These two concerns arose out of the results of our previous study. We will 
also discuss certain problems which seem to be persistent in the 
expectancies of an internal or external control ideology, and we will 
offer a suggestion as to why such problems have arisen. It is hoped that 
such a discussion will provide useful insight into the generation of further 
hypotheses and especially into the explanation of subsequent results. 


One important hypothesis of Janzen et al. (1973) regarded the relation- 
ship of locus of control to the degree to which a teacher endorsed student 
autonomy. It was expected that greater belief in student autonomy would 
correlate with an “internal” locus of control. This expectation resulted 
from a characterization of the “internal” individual as one who is more 
skill-oriented and capable, who holds himself responsible, and who tends 
to see others in the same light in which he sees himself (Rotter, 1966). 
The same expectation is reinforced by further characterizations of the 
internal as less dogmatic (Clouser & Hjelle, 1970), less neurotic (Platt, 
Pomeranz, Eisenman, 1970), less anxious (Hountras & Scharf, 1970), less 
blaming (Phares, Wilson & Klyver, 1971), more likely to attribute success 
to ability than to motivation (Bartel, 1970), and more tolerant (Hersh & 
Schiebe, 1967). Central to this hypothesis was the suggestion that the 
“internal” would be more likely to give to others the freedom of individual 
action that he perceives himself as enjoying. He should see others as also 
“internal” and this perception should be accompanied by a desire to treat 
them in the same manner in which he himself expects to be treated. Since 
the “internal” is resistant to coercion (Lewis & Blanchard, 1971) he is 
expected to be less coercive of others, that is, less controlling. In 
the case of the teacher-student relationship he should therefore allow 
greater student autonomy. 


The hypothesis that the “internal” will endorse student autonomy was 
rejected. In fact, the correlation was in a direction exactly opposite to that 
expected. The “external” teacher endorsed student autonomy, the 
“internal” did not (r = 0.30; p = 0.05). The explanation of this result 
leads to reconsideration of the proposition that the “internal” is actually 
more willing and capable than the external of seeing others as he sees 
himself or of granting them autonomy. There seem to be some impediments 
to his taking this perspective. 


We cannot overlook the “controlling” qualities possessed by the 
“anternal”’. He believes that self-originated activity is useful and possible 
and he is likely to exert attempts to control his environment. He is self- 
controlling and concerned with failure (Rotter, 1966). He is resistant to 
coercion (Lewis & Blanchard, 1971) and he is dominant. He sees himself 
as assertive, achieving, independent, and powerful (Hersch & Schiebe, 
1967). These characteristics would seem to promote an outlook upon others 
as being part of an environment in which the internal sees himself as 
responsible and powerful. Why should we expect his controlling attitude 
to reverse itself in the special case of inter-personal relations? The move- 
ment toward seeing others as autonomous is in no way encouraged by the 
controlling tendencies mentioned above. 


It seems logical that the qualities commonly associated with the 
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“external” would be much more likely to promote the autonomy of others. 
He is less worried over matters of personal control, failure, and coercion. 
These characteristics would permit a less power-oriented perspective 
which would be manifested in a less controlling outlook towards other 
persons—such as students. The results of our previous study would seem to 
support this view. 


It has been suggested that the external outlook forms a type of defense 
mechanism against failure (Rotter, 1966; Rotter, 1971). Ostensibly the 
external can refuse to take failure personally and thereby avoid its trauma. 
Whether or not this is true, it should be noted that this type of defense is 
quite different from “defense by control” as exhibited by the internal. 


That “internals” may in fact be more defensive is supported by Lipp, 
Kolstoe, James & Randall (1968) who found that “internals” who were 
physically disabled had significantly higher recognition thresholds than 
their “external” counterparts when presented with pictures of handi- 
capped persons. They seemed to be more denying of their own situation. 
This distortion of objective reality was also demonstrated by Lewis and 
Blanchard (1971) who found that “externals’” more correctly perceived 
their quality of choice in an experimental situation than did “internals”. 
This tendency toward defensiveness seems to be part of a general propensity 
for the “internal” to strive strongly to retain control regardless of his 
situation. Such a defensive reaction might not always be appropriate, and 
on the part of an “internal” teacher, would count against his ability or 
willingness to encourage student autonomy at the expense of his own 
control. 


The correlation (in the teacher sample) of external locus of control 
with endorsement of student autonomy can be explained in the manner 
just stated. But it seems that an opposing explanation of the same correla- 
tion must be anticipated and dealt with. The opposing argument is typical, 
and runs something like this: the “external” teacher is pessimistic about 
personal power, and fearful of responsibility. He is apathetic to life, action, 
other people in general, and his class in particular. From this outlook, 
students gain autonomy. In the opinion of the present authors, such a view 
is intolerable. Our reasons for rejecting it follow. 

It is unfortunately common in research concerning locus of control, 
that implicit assumptions of the negative nature of externality and the 
positive nature of internality, contribute a great deal to generation of the 
hypotheses and explanation of results. One of the most seriously damaging 
of these implicit assumptions concerns a predilection to activity of the 
‘Gnternal” as opposed to passive, apathetic tendencies of the “external”. 
Very little research supports this conjecture. 

A study by Seaman & Evans (1962) of tuberculosis patients found that 
“internals” asked more about their condition and were less satisfied with 
the answers than “externals”. Seaman (1963) also found that reformatory 
inmates remembered more about operation of the facility, parole, and long 
range economic facts related to their eventual freedom, if they were 
internal than if they were external. 

Strickland (1965), Phares (1965), and Gore et al. (1963) found some 
evidence that social action is correlated with internality. 
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On the other hand, Rotter (1966) failed in two cases to predict petition- 
signing from locus of control. Thomas (1970) while attempting to find a 
bias in the I-E scale, managed to demonstrate that “internals” were more 
conservative than ‘‘externals”. Minton (1970) in his male sample, failed to 
find any correlation between locus of control and liberalism/conservatism, 
left/right ideology, or attitudes in the area of international relations. 
Slight correlations were found in the female sample. A similar lack of 
correlation between political participation and locus of control was found 
by Evans and Alexander (1970). Hjelle & Clouser (1970), found little 
evidence to support the suggestion that internals would be less likely to 
smoke than internals. (Non-smoking was expected to relate to active 
concern for matters of health.) Goss and Morosko (1970) found that 
alcoholics (assumedly a “passive, apathetic” syndrome) were internal. 
Phares, Ritchie and Davies (1968), stating that “internals” were more 
willing to remedy “personality problems”, may have found some support 
for the internal-active hypothesis, or they may have found evidence that 
internals are more conforming than are externals. A study by Ducette and 
Wolk (1972) noted significant differences in the level of aspiration of 
lower-class black high school students. Those who were external were 
more aspiring than the internals. Hersch, Kulik, and Schiebe (1969) found, 
in a study which contradicted their own previous results, that locus of 
control did not differentiate volunteers and non-volunteers for work in a 
mental hospital. Gurin, Gurin, Lao, and Beattie (1969) concluded that the 
prediction of social activity in their Negro sample could not be made on 
the basis of an undifferentiated I-E scale, but that certain orthogonal 
factors which they identified within an expanded scale could be used as 
more reliable predictors. 


Results such as these must shed doubt on research which has used 
words such as “alienated”, “powerless”, “apathetic”, “passive”, ‘com- 
placent’”’, with reference to persons with an external locus of control. 
Rotter himself has said, “Clearly we need continuing study to reverse this 
trend [toward externality]. Our society has so many critical problems that 
it desperately needs as many active, participating internal-minded 
members as possible. If feelings of external control, alienation, and power- 
lessness continue to grow, we may be heading for a society of dropouts— 
each person sitting back, watching the world go by” (Rotter, 1971). Such 
an outlook does little to encourage consideration of the possibility that 
external locus of control may have its good points. 


And it certainly is possible to contend that an external locus of control 
has positive aspects. These would include a more liberating attitude to 
interpersonal (and other) relationships, greater tolerance of chaotic and 
unpredictable situations, a more realistic appraisal of the nature of what 
influences us, and a less overt desire for power. Whether or not subsequent 
research investigates these possibilities, the present point is that such a 
positive approach to external locus of control has not been assumed with 
anywhere near the frequency that it has been assumed for internality. 
We feel that this is largely due to the nature of the terms used, which bias 
our thinking badly in favor of the “internal” personality. 
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The I-E Scale 


Support for taking a new look at the locus of control construct comes 
from several sources. Coan (cf. Dies, 1968) found that the I-E scale favors 
items which deal with social and political events rather than items dealing 
with personal qualities or interpersonal concerns. Mirels (1970) isolated 
factors relating to (1) personal control, and (2) control over larger interests. 
Gurin, Gurin, Lao, and Beattie (1969) factor analyzed an extended I-E 
scale and found several orthogonal factors. Within the 23 items of Rotter’s 
scale itself, they identified two distinct measures: 

1. Control ideology: a measure of the subject’s “world-view” or general 
belief in the mechanisms of control. Items of control ideology are, 
explicitly or implicitly, third person. 

2. Personal control ideology: a measure of the subject’s assessment of his 
individual control of personal events. These items are phrased or inter- 
preted as first person. 


Prediction of social activity, they found, could be made on the basis of 
these sub-scales plus a measure they termed ‘“Individual-System Blame 
Attribution”. But when the measures of control ideology and personal 
control were undifferentiated, such predictions could not be made. 


The implication of these studies is that the locus of control scale may 
not be measuring exactly what it purports to measure. For example, here 
are the responses to item 18: (a) (external)—‘“‘Most people don’t realize the 
extent to which their lives are controlled by accidental happenings’, and 
(b) Gnternal)—“There is really no such thing as ‘luck’”’ (Rotter, 1966). We 
are tempted to reject “a” on the ground that even though we may realize 
accidental happenings can have important effects, we are by no means 
willing to concede that they “control” us in any sense. But “b” may be 
even less palatable since “luck” plainly does exist and we are asked to 
deny that this is true. This problem may be typical of most forced choice 
items, but the analysis by Gurin et al. helps us to recognize a further 
problem. 

If we orient ourselves in terms of control ideology (a “world-view’’) 
then philosophical determinism might propel us to answer “b’, while 
a philosophy of “hazard” dictates “a”. We might be very tempted to 
answer “a” if we are black, or Jewish, or short, or beautiful, or identify 
some accident of our situation as being extremely important to success. 
We would answer “b” if we strongly believed that none of these 
“accidents” were at all important. On the dimension of personal control 
ideology we might choose “a” if our personal history of success/failure 
included important results of “accidents” and “b” if such a history showed 
the results of luck to be minimal compared to the effects of our wilful 
choices and actions. The important point here is that any individual could 
give a different response to the question on different dimensions. Which 
of these is the I-E scale actually measuring? The argument is that it is the 
personal control dimension, but some items are open to the alternate 
interpretation, and some items plainly contradict this. Item 12 is one 
example: 12 (a) (internal)—“The average citizen can have an influence in 
government decisions.”; (b) (external)—“This world is run by the few 
people in power and there is not much the little guy can do about it.” This 
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item is quite obviously a measure of an attitude towards a socio-political 
problem (control ideology) rather than a measure of personal control. 
The assumption is that the respondent will replace ‘“‘the average citizen” 
with “I”, but a legitimate response can be made to the literal question. 
This response might be “a’’, in favor of a “citizens’” control, even though 
the subject does not care about exercising his personal vote or voice. 


A final characteristic of the scale (and of the basic hypothesis) merits 
consideration. The purpose of the scale is to differentiate individuals along 
a dimension whose extremes are a belief in total personal control and 
belief in the total lack of personal control. Between these extremes stretches 
the continuum of locus of control. (Users of the scale recognize that 
extreme responses are unlikely and that most subjects score in an inter- 
mediate range.) It is assumed that the continuum will, as we approach the 
external extreme, show an increasing concern with matters which are pro- 
gressively further beyond personal control. This assumption however, is 
not legitimate, given the structure of the scale. We are asked to orient 
ourselves between “‘within my personal control” (internal) and “due to 
luck, etc.” (external). There is no place on this continuum for a response 
such as, ‘‘to some extent I am controlled by [a particular] legitimate social- 
physical force”. The nature of this dichotomy ignores measurement of the 
degree to which subjects endorse other kinds of control or influence which 
do not even involve luck, fate, control by powerful others, or accident— 
such items as heredity, the mood of a wife, highway conditions, normal 
social and group pressures, and economic facts. We can respond that our 
personal control is powerful (compared to luck), or weak (compared to 
luck), but we cannot respond with an indication of what other, commoner 
and less extreme sorts of external control we feel are most important and 
influential. 


The internal or external is therefore characterized by his attitude to 
luck, fate, control by powerful others, or accident, rather than by his 
attitude to the controls exerted by a real social and physical setting. The 
second measure, related to certain plausible events, is what we need to 
generate viable behavioral hypotheses—the first, relating our attitude to 
“overwhelming” controls only, is what Rotter makes available. 


Applying this to our discussion of the ‘apathetic’ external (or 
external teacher), we realize that the stated purpose and the construction 
of the I-E scale encourages the passive view by characterizing the external 
along the narrow dimension of belief in luck, fate, etc. The subject’s 
orientation to real and common types of actual controlling forces, in a 
real physical-social world, is not surveyed; but it is a measure such as this 
which would more legitimately enable us to predict initiative, drive and 
ambition. 


Research workers who are interested in locus of control will need to 
construct a scale in which the items range over a continuum of controlling 
forces (slight to extreme), where the subjects are asked to respond with a 
scaled measure of the extent to which they feel influenced by each item. 
Luck, fate, powerful others, and unpredictable events would then be 
subsets within a scale which could also include more realistic physical- 
social controls. 
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In summary, we feel that the implicit assumption that an internal locus 
of control represents a more positive approach to life should be abandoned 
until further investigation confirms this expectation. The references cited 
earlier provide some evidence for characterizing the internal as less open, 
less realistic, more controlling, less tolerant of chaotic situations, more 
defensive, more self-centered, and more restricting in interpersonal rela- 
tionships. The notion that internals will be less coercive of others should be 
re-evaluated. 


The relationship of locus of control to a tendency towards action, or 
complacency, is not a simple one, and the implicit assumption that the 
“external” should be more passive is not supported. The abandonment 
of such pre-conceptions as this will free thinking regarding locus of 
control, and enable less biased hypotheses and explanations to be 
generated. 


In his monograph (1966) Rotter hypothesizes: “that this variable [locus 
of control] is of major significance in understanding the nature of learning 
processes in different kinds of learning situations”. Effort should be made 
to apply the theoretical constructs of locus of control to the area Rotter 
indicates above—learning theory. The idea that a learner learns better if 
a reward or reinforcement is perceived as contingent on his own behavior 
rather than on luck, etc., is significant to teachers, creators of learning 
materials and methods, and curriculum developers. We can envision 
applications to guided discovery teaching methods, to student-directed 
learning, to lecture methods, graded and non-graded courses, mastery 
learning, behavior modification, and other concerns of educational theory 
and practice. 

Such new applications of the locus of control construct would be far 
more useful to educators than the present applications have been to 
personality theorists. 


This study was supported by The University of Alberta’s Research Grants and Contract Office under 
Project 55-32481. 
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SACU Test Variables as Predictors of 
University GPA 


The relative effectiveness of the School and College Ability Test, two 
SACU tests of ability, averages of Grade XII Departmental Examination 
scores, and averages of scores submitted by high schools in predicting 
university success was examined as it applies to Alberta. The study was 
based on a sample of Alberta students who wrote the SACU battery in 1969 
and subsequently enrolled at The University of Alberta. The two sets of 
Grade XII averages were found to be the best predictors, and about equal 
in effectiveness. A difference between the means of over ten points was 
noted. The CELAT was found to be the best predictor among the stan- 
dardized ability tests. Implications were drawn, focussing on the decision 
by the Alberta Department of Education to cease requiring students to write 
Departmental Examinations. (Dr. Nyberg is Associate Professor in the 
Department of Educational Psychology, The University of Alberta. Mr. Baril 
is a graduate student in the same department). 


Background 

A great deal of research effort has been devoted to the problem of 
predicting success at university. In Alberta, studies have focussed on 
Grade XII achievement scores and/or aptitude scores as predictors (Black, 
1959, 1960, 1961, 1964, 1966, 1969; Black and Knowles, 1965a, 1965b; 
Conklin and Ogston, 1968; Evenson and Smith, 1957, 1958; Knowles, 1965). 
Studies in other parts of Canada are too numerous to list here. 

In 1969 a new set of variables entered the field of predicting university 
success in Canada—the Service of Admission to College and University 
(SACU) test battery, consisting to date of an aptitude test and a test of 
English (or French) achievement. The purpose of this study is to examine 
the SACU variables in relation to other commonly used variables in pre- 
dicting university success in Alberta. 
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In the spring of 1969 a sample of Alberta students, enrolled in Grade 
XII, wrote the Canadian Scholastic Aptitude Test (CSAT) and the Canadian 
English Language Achievement Test (CELAT). In 1972 a follow-up study 
was carried out involving students who had enrolled at The University of 
Alberta. 


Purposes 


The primary purposes of the study were as follows: 


(a) to determine the relationship between SACU test scores and University averages. 

(b) to compare SACU test scores with School and College Ability Test (SCAT) 
scores, Grade XII departmental examinations averages, and averages of 
school-assigned marks as predictors of University averages. 

(c) to determine the effect on predicting University averages of combining two 
or more of the measures. 


Sample 


The sample was chosen by selecting students at regular intervals from 
an alphabetical list of Grade XII students compiled by the Alberta De- 
partment of Education. When a name was selected the student was 
designated for testing only if he or she was in a matriculation program 
and attending a school situated in the area generally served by The 
University of Alberta; that is, from Red Deer and north. 


A total of 675 names of Alberta students appeared on the computer 
print-out prepared by SACU. Of these, 306 represented students who 
subsequently enrolled at The University of Alberta. 


Procedure 


A list was compiled of students who had written the 1969 SACU tests 
and later enrolled at The University of Alberta. University grades for 
first and second year were collected for these students, and in addition 
Grade XII Departmental Examinations marks and Grade XII marks sub- 
mitted by the schools were collected. The Departmental Examinations 
battery included the SCAT, level 1 test, as well as school subject examina- 
tions. 


The following variables were involved in the processing of the data: 


School and College Ability Test, Verbal (SCAT-V) 

School and College Ability Test, Quantitative (SCAT-Q) 
School and College Ability Test, Total (SCAT-T) 

Canadian Scholastic Aptitude Test, Verbal (CSAT-V) 
Canadian Scholastic Aptitude Test, Mathematical (CSAT-M) 
Canadian Scholastic Aptitude Test, Total (CSAT-T) 
Canadian English Language Achievement Test (CELAT) 
Grade XII Departmental Examination Average (XII-Dept.) 
Grade XII Average of grades submitted by the school (XII-Sch) 
First year university grade point average (U-1) 

Second year university grade point average (U-2) 


Means and standard deviations of these variables were calculated, and 
a matrix of the intercorrelations was computed. A number of multiple corre- 
lations were computed, employing first year GPA (U-1) as the criterion. 


Results 
Means and standard deviations for the 306 cases are shown in Table 1. 
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TABLE 1 
MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS OF PREDICTOR AND 
CRITERIA VARIABLES 
i eee 
SCAT-V SCAT-Q SCAT-T CSAT-V CSAT-M 
Mean 41.18 AS ii, 84.78 DSS DO al 
Standard 
Deviation Ha Qi 4.80 10.81 91.8 88.7 


CSAT-T CELAT XII-Dept XII-Sch U-1 U-2 
Mean 1088.2 229710 13.033 62a S)o2)s) Gaz 
Standard 
Deviation 5 OS 98.3 8.03 9.58 1.36 IU sal 


The matrix of correlations for the eleven variables is shown in Table 2. 
The number of cases is 306. 


TABLE 2 
CORRELATION MATRIX OF ELEVEN VARIABLES 


SCAT SCAT CSAT CSAT CSAT CELAT XE Xora U-1 U-2 


-Q -T =V —M -T DEPT SCH 
SCAT-V 386 Shiki Tea, 304 668 607 490 343 321 242 
SCAT-Q 729 290 563 514 309 362 284 ils! 152 
SCAT-T HOBs 473 ial 585 523 378 305 246 
CSAT-V 346 833 667 afl 441 419 262 
CSAT-M 808 BS)5, 5)3)5) 388 ifs}s) 110 
CSAT-T 593 686 507 843°" 219 
CELAT by is) ids 483 282 
XLI-DEPT Ts) 566 441 
XII-SCH DZ. 456 


U-1 


Decimal points omitted. 


Table 3 shows a number of multiple correlations, all of which have 
grade point average in first year university as the criterion. The multiple 
correlations are arranged in order of magnitude. 

Some of the figures in Table 1 are somewhat unexpected. The mean 
score for SCAT-Q (43.66) is higher than for SCAT-V despite the fact that 
the total possible for SCAT-Q is 50 while for SCAT-V it is 60. The low 
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TABLE 3 
RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN FRESHMAN GPA AND COMBINATIONS OF 
OTHER VARIABLES 
Variables Multiple Correlation Variables Multiple Correlation 
CSAT CSAT V 
CELAT -608 CELAT SE KeN 
XII DEPT XII SCH 
CELAT SCAT T 
XII DEPT .608 CSAT T 
XIT SCH CELAT - 584 
XII SCH 
CSAT V 
CSAT M CSAT 
CELAT -602 CELAT -584 
XII SCH XII SCH 
CELAT CELAT .583 
XI DER LE 95 XII SCH 
SCAT CSAT V 
CSAT V CSAT M 2202 
CELAT -590 CELAT 
XII SCH 
CSAT V - 500 
CELAT 


standard deviation for SCAT-Q suggests that there is a ceiling effect in 
operation. 

A rather surprising result was the difference between the means of the 
Grade XII marks on departmental examinations (XII Dept.) and those 
reported by the schools (XII Sch.). One might expect teachers to be more 
lenient in giving grades, but the opposite is true. Black and Knowles 
(1965b) noted a similar effect, with a difference of about one. The dif- 
ference of over ten points, noted in Table 1, is indeed unexpected. 


The most important findings based on Table 2 are as follows: 


(a) The best predictors of first year university GPA are Grade XII departmental 
examinations and Grade XII grades reported by schools. The correlations 
with university GPA are almost identical. 

(b) Of the standardized tests, the best predictor is CELAT, which correlates 
(.476) almost as high as the two sets of Grade XII scores. 

(c) In the SCAT and CSAT tests, the verbal scores are the best predictors of 
first year university grades. 


Table 3 reveals that several combinations of scores yield multiple corre- 
lations of about 0.6. 

The best pair of predictors, according to Table 3, is CELAT and XII- 
Dept., however the multiple correlation is not significantly higher than that 
for CELAT and XII-Sch. It may also be noted that adding other predictors 
improves the correlation only slightly. 

Summary of Findings 


De Mean grades reported by schools average about ten points lower than grades 
received on Grade XII departmental examinations. 
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2. Grade XII departmental scores and Grade XII scores reported by schools 


correlate about equally with first and second year university grade point 
averages. 


3. The single testing instrument that best predicted freshman grade point 
average was the CELAT. The correlation was only slightly lower than that 
based on the Grade XII departmental battery or on Grade XII marks sub- 
mitted by schools. 

4. The highest multiple correlations, using freshman grade point average as the 
criterion, clustered about 0.6. This value could be approached using only two 
predictors—CELAT and Grade XII departmental grades, or CELAT and 
Grade XII marks reported by the schools. 

5. Validity coefficients were highest for the verbal subtests of the ability tests. 
This finding does not agree with results reported by Black (1959). 


Implications 


This study has special implications in view of the decision, by the 
Alberta Department of Education, no longer to require Grade XII students 
to write Departmental Examinations. 


Grades submitted by schools have been about as effective as predictors 
of university GPA as Grade XII departmental examinations scores, 
however, once the “departmentals” are removed there is no guarantee 
that school grades will continue at the same level as predictors. In the 
past, schools have had prompt “feedback” regarding the grades that were 
submitted in June. Once this feedback is removed the criteria for grading 
might very well change. 


The fact that grades submitted by schools were generally lower must 
also be taken into account. 

The number of students who write Departmental examinations will be 
greatly reduced, thus making it difficult to establish norms of achievement. 
When large numbers were tested, a relative system of grading was 
employed. This system cannot be used with a small group unless an 
“anchor” test is given to at least a representative sample of Grade XII 
students. This study suggests that the CELAT would be effective. 


The study was limited in that no attempt was made to subdivide the 
sample of students according to university faculty. Subgroups would be 
too small to serve as a basis for making reliable conclusions. It is quite 
likely that correlations between predictors and criteria would vary con- 
siderably from one faculty to another. 
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Canadian Indian Children Who Had 
Never Attended School 


Children from isolated areas may be handicapped on the usual school 
placement tests. Thirty Indian children, aged 6 to 12 years with little or no 
formal education achieved scores on the Raven Progressive Matrices, and 
the performance portion of the Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Children, 
very similar to thirty non-Indian school children of the same age and similar 
“socio-intellectual” background. The test scores of a third group of school 
children from intellectually enriched home backgrounds were significantly 
higher than either of these groups. Indian children in a residential school 
made mean scores on the Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Children similar 
to Group 3. The results of the study appeared to be more related to environ- 
mental factors than ethnic ones. (Lolita Wilson is Assistant to the Vice- 
President (Academic) and Associate Professor of Psychology at Simon 
Fraser University, Burnaby, British Columbia). 


This study was designed to compare the performance on selected 
intelligence tests of a group of children who had never been to school with 
the performance of a similar group of children who were attending school 
regularly. 

The initial request for this comparison came from a medical doctor in 
the Northwest Territories. Many of the Indian children he worked with had 
had no formal education and it was not likely that their parents would 
teach them. He was apprehensive about the use of routine achievement 
tests to assess these children when they did go to school. He was, in effect, 
interested in the children’s ability rather than their formal achievement; 
in their intellectual potential rather than their ethnic origin. 

The effects of marginality on Indian and other children has been the 
subject of many studies. Bowd (1972) covers the literature thoroughly. 
However, such children are usually in some type of school. The present 
study is one of the few in which there are children of school age who have 
never attended school. 

When the study began there were many Indian children in the Charles 
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Camsell Hospital, Edmonton, Alberta. At least thirty of them, between the 
ages of six and twelve, had never been to school. Their short-term 
hospitalization was of a kind which did not affect their intellectual func- 
tioning nor did it give them a chance to attend classes in the hospital 
school. The plan was to compare these children with a similar hospitalized 
group of non-Indian children who were attending school regularly. A 
“‘socio-intellectual” base for matching home backgrounds was substituted 
for the usual “‘socio-economic”’ category. 


The tests used were those which do not rely on written or oral language, 
in this case the Raven Progressive Matrices (1947) and the performance 
portion of the Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Children (WISC). 


The parents of the children in the two hospitalized groups did not 
appear to have the necessary resources or background to supplement the 
classroom experiences of the children who were attending school or to 
make up for the lack of such experiences in the Indian group. On the other 
hand, the parents of the children from the “intellectually privileged” 
homes did have these resources. An Indian residential school near 
Edmonton, in which some of the staff acted as surrogate parents to the 
children, provided a background somewhere between the intellectually 
privileged group and the two hospitalized groups. 


It was hypothesized that the children from the intellectually enriched 
home environments would have significantly better means test scores than 
either of the hospitalized groups. It was also hypothesized that the 
differences would be greater on the WISC than on the Progressive 
Matrices, on the assumption that the latter is less culturally loaded. How 
the two hospitalized groups would compare was the open question. 


Subjects 


Each group consisted of 30 children, comparable in age and sex, with 
an age range from 6 to 12 years. Except for the Indian children who had 
never attended school, each child was in the school grade appropriate to 
that child’s age. 


Group 1: Indian children from the Charles Camsell Hospital. This consists of the 
children who had never been to school. 

Group 2: Non-Indian children whose parents were classified as “unskilled 
workers”. 

Group 3: Children whose parents were faculty members or professional 
persons whose level of academic study would be similar to that of a 
faculty member. 

Group 4: Children attending an Indian Residential school. Their test scores on 
the WISC are included for general interest. 


Method 


To keep the test administration as uniform as possible all the tests 
were administered individually by the author. As it had been suggested 
that some of the Indian children did not understand English, the tests 
were administered non-verbally. In fact all the children understood spoken 
English, but the non-verbal administration was continued. 


The Progressive Matrices, which are designed for non-verbal 
administration where necessary, were presented first, followed by the 
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performance portion of the WISC. The order of the two tests was not 
alternated because the children, rather than the tests, were being assessed. 
In effect the two tests were treated as one test with eight sub-tests. 


Results 


Table 1 gives the mean sub-test and total scores on the Progressive 
Matrices. Table 2 shows the significance of differences among these mean 
scores, using a two-tailed ‘“‘t’”’ test. 

There were no significant differences for the total test scores between 
the two hospitalized groups. On the WISC their scores were very similar 
in range and variability as well as means. This similarity was not as 
pronounced for the Progressive Matrices scores. 


The children from the intellectually privileged homes had significantly 
better total scores on both tests and on most of the sub-tests when 
compared with any of the other groups. 

On the one set of scores available, the total WISC performance, the 
Indian residential children were more like the intellectually privileged 
group than like either of the two hospitalized groups. 


TABLE 1 
RAW SCORES OF SUB-TESTS AND TOTAL RAVEN PROGRESSIVE 
MATRICES (1947) 
Group 1 Group 2 Group 3 
Indian Non-Indian Intellectually 
Hospitalized Hospitalized Privileged 

Sub-tests X s.d x s.d x s.d 
A BaZ3 1.94 Oe IE ALsy7/ Sac 1.70 
AB 5.76 2.88 6.8 hee SK) a5 2 S)qiOs! 
B B70 il gtely, dad Ze 2 7.8 3547 
Total IEF 1G) Spo SM) Zire 6.09 26.06 Fhe 
Range of 
Total Scores Bae 12 - 34 11 - 36 


Two subtests were of particular interest. The hospitalized Indian 
children made significantly lower scores on the WISC picture arrangement 
sub-test than either of the two non-Indian groups. This may be the most 
culturally loaded sub-test, reflecting the geographical isolation of the 
children. 

Sub-test B of the Raven Progressive Matrices was also significantly 
more difficult for the Indian hospitalized group. The test is intended to 
tap abstract reasoning and may reflect a more formal way of approaching 
a problem. 
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TABLE 2 


SIGNIFICANCE OF DIFFERENCES BETWEEN MEANS OF SCALED SCORES 
OF PERFORMANCE SUB-TESTS AND TOTALS—WECHSLER INTELLIGENCE 


SCALE FOR CHILDREN 
Group 1 Group 2 Group 3 Group 4 
Indian Non-Indian Intellectually Indian 
Hospitalized Hospitalized Privileged Residential 
Sub-tests t ie t 
Picture Completion (Identical mean) 3.6 ** ~ 
Picture Arrangement 4.6 ** 9.5 *% = 
Block Design a3} 4.9 *x* = 
Object Assembly OO Bie) cote = 
Coding -40 3.6 ** - 
Performance 1.Q. O02 8.2 ** 4.10** 
Group 2 


Non-Indian Hospitalized 


Picture Completion 
Picture Arrangement 
Block Design 

Object Assembly 
Coding 

Performance 1.Q. 


DWW & WW 
> 
N 
% 
+ 
Ee De eels =i 


Group 3 
Intellectually Privileged 


Performance 1.Q. - = 4.77%** 
* Significant at the .01 level ** Significant at the .001 level 
Summary 


Although the Indian children who were the focus of this study were all 
of school age, they were unique in having had no formal schooling. As it is 
not likely that such a situation will exist again for such a large sample of 
children, the study may add a new dimension to previous work by 
suggesting the possible influence of home environment regardless of the 
child’s ethnic origin. 


The element common to the two hospitalized groups was a home back- 
ground which lacked both intellectual enrichment and the encouragement 
to develop formal learning skills. 


The element common to the Indian Residential School group and the 
intellectually privileged group was contact with adults who had had 
considerable formal education and who could supply the children with 
enriched opportunities for learning in the time spent away from the class- 
room. 

The study suggests that the potential of the older child entering a 
Canadian school for the first time can be assessed although the methods 
require time and specialized training. Given such an assessment, there is a 
basis for deciding on the amount of time and special attention the child 
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will need to learn basic skills and to be oriented to a formal learning 
process. 


An understanding of the child’s home environment would help in 
deciding the extent to which the school would need to supplement the 
child’s learning experiences. A “minority-group” or “marginal” back- 
ground could then be put into a more reasonable relationship with the 
child’s educational process. 
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Measured Intelligence, Family Size and 
Socio-economic Status 


A sample of 144 Sydney junior high school children, divided into subgroups 
according to family size and socio-economic status, was tested on the 
Henmon-Nelson Intelligence Test. The results demonstrated the existence 
of a definite relationship between intelligence and socio-economic status, 
and a significant negative correlation between family size and IQ, except 
in the two upper socio-economic status groups. These results point to a 
changing relationship between intelligence and family size. The acceptance 
of a negative correlation between family size and intelligence must be 
modified by the realization that socio-economic factors may influence the 
relationship, and correlations may vary from social class to social class. 
(Dr. Kennett is Associate. Professor of Psychology at St. Francis Xavier 
University, Sydney Campus). 


Scores obtained by children on conventional intelligence tests may be 
influenced by the size of the family to which each child belongs and these 
scores apparently reflect, at least, the environmental opportunities avail- 
able to the members of each family group. In the past, numerous studies 
(e.g. Bradford, 1925; Cattell, 1936; Scottish Council for Research in Educa- 
tion, 1933, 1949; Mehrotra & Maxwell, 1954; Nisbet, 1953; Sutherland & 
Thomson, 1926) have reported that large families have an adverse effect 
on performance on IQ tests. In other words, as the size of the family 
increases the mean IQ score for family members (i.e. children) decreases. 
Such findings have led to a generally accepted position that a significant 
negative correlation exists between measured intelligence and size of 
family. 

In an attempt to understand this relationship better Maxwell (1954, 
p. 254) considered the possibility of the negative correlation between 
fertility and intelligence as a function of differences between social classes, 
but rejected this notion when, upon further analysis of the survey data, 
a significant negative correlation between IQ and family size remained 
within each occupational class. 


However, other studies of about the same time disagree in part. 
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Several local studies in American, Canadian, French, German, Norwegian, 
and Swedish cities have shown that the negative correlation between 
income and family size prevailed only up to a certain income level (U.N. 
Department of Social Affairs, 1953). In addition Gille, Henry, Tabah, 
Sutter, Bergus, Girand and Bastide (1954) and Heuyer, Pieron, Pieron 
and Sauvy (1950), using data based on 95,237 French elementary school 
children, found that the negative correlation between intelligence and 
family size was clearly apparent among farmers, manual labourers, and 
clerical workers but rarely discernible in the managerial group and 
negligible in the professional class. 

Furthermore, two earlier studies (Kiser, 1942; Kiser & Whelpton, 1944) 
indicated the usual relationship between socio-economic indices and fertility 
within a large range of subjects, but reported that this relationship 
changed from negative to positive in the highest income levels. Thus, it is 
quite feasible that the negative correlation between IQ and family size is 
really the outcome of the negative correlation between family size and SES. 


However, with changing fertility patterns within SES groups (e.g. Elkin, 
1964) such tendencies should be more noticeable. In fact, Douglas (1964), 
while finding the negative correlation between IQ and family size to 
persist even when SES groups were held constant, acknowledged that a 
lower correlation in the upper SES groups (managerial and professional) 
occurred. Likewise, Nisbet and Entwistle (1967) rejected the relationship 
between intelligence test scores and family size as just another aspect 
of the differences between social classes, but also admitted that these two 
upper SES groups had a lower negative correlation. 

In recent years the acceptance of a negative correlation between family 
size and intelligence has been modified by the realization that socio- 
economic factors may influence the relationship, and correlations may vary 
from social class to social class. At the present time, a negative correlation 
seems to remain between IQ and family size in large, randomly-selected 
samples, but it would appear that this negative relationship does not hold 
in at least the upper or professional groups (Carter, in Meade & Parkes, 
1966, p. 180), or in predominantly middle-to-upper SES samples (Kennett 
& Cropley, 1970; Kennett, 1973). 

No doubt the trend among modern day families is to plan, with more 
success, the number of children they wish. Thus, with successful family 
planning and improved environmental conditions in affluent societies 
such as Canada, a new relationship between intelligence and family size 
may emerge. Indeed, with the passage of time, size trends and socio- 
economic opportunities will change thus influencing the relationship 
between IQ and family size. 


Thus, the purpose of the present study is to investigate, in a middle- 
class sample of children, the relationship between intelligence and family 
size in order to ascertain whether or not, within the upper SES groups of 
the sample, family size has any relationship to how well a child performs 
on an intelligence test. 

Method 
Sample 


The sample consisted of 144 Grade Nine students enrolled at an urban 
junior high school (approximately 440 Protestant children enrolled in the 
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school), situated in a good middle-class residential area in the city of 
Sydney, Nova Scotia, Canada. 

The mean age of the 144 students was 14 years 7 months (SD = 8.3 
months; range 18 years 1 month to 13 years 5 months) and they had a 
mean verbal IQ of 103.2 (SD = 11.6; range 80 to 130). The sample included 
74 boys, from whom the mean verbal IQ was 102.3 (SD = 11.6; range 80 
to 124), while the corresponding figure for the 70 girls was 104.2 (SD = 11.5; 
range 83 to 130). The mean age of the boys was 14 years 6 months 
(SD - 8.7 months; range 18 years 1 month to 13 years 5 months) and the 
girls 14 years 8 months (SD - 8.1 months; range 17 years 10 months to 
13 years 6 months). 


Although the sample is predominantly Protestant, the exclusion of 
Catholics with large families was considered of minimal importance as the 
differences in family size between Catholics and Protestants are narrowing 
(Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 1968), such that in 1961, the average 
Catholic woman of child-bearing age produced 2.87 children while the 
average Protestant woman produced 2.35 (Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
1968). 


Tests 

The specific intelligence test used was the Henmon-Nelson Test, Grade 
Nine to Twelve, Form A, an instrument particularly suited to the measure- 
ment of a general intelligence based on verbal skills for children in Grade 
Nine. The test is given to all Grade Nine children attending school in the 
city of Sydney. 

Socio-economic status was based on father’s occupation (Kahl & Davis, 
1955; Kennett, 1972). 


Procedure 

The Henmon-Nelson Test was administered to the Grade Nine sample 
in January 1971, while father’s occupation and family size were obtained 
from the school Records and confirmed by a brief individual interview with 
each subject. 

On the basis of the information collected, the 144 children were divided 
into subgroups according to the number of children in their families. Four 
such subgroups were defined, involving children from one- and two-child 
families, children from three-child families, children from four-child 
families and children from families of five or more. 

A second distribution of the children was made according to SES 
(Edwards, 1943; Kennett, 1972). The children from professional and semi- 
professional homes made up SES group I and II (combined), children from 
families whose father belonged to the occupational group of lower 
managerial, salesmen and clerks belonged to SES group III, SES group 
IV were children of skilled workers (trade supervisors and tradesmen), 
while the lower two groups of children of semi-skilled and unskilled fathers 
were pooled to form SES V and VI (combined). 


Data Analysis 


Differences in mean IQs among socio-economic status groups were 
tested using the analysis of variance procedure described by Ferguson 
(1966, pp. 300-323). 
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Results 


The Grade Nine sample of 144 children showed a mean family size of 
4.3 (SD = 2.2), while the split for sex showed a mean family size for boys 
of 4.2 (SD = 2.2) and for girls 4.4 (SD =2.3). The distribution of mean 
family size within socio-economic subgroups indicated that, within the 
lowest SES group, family size is still the largest. From highest to lowest 
SES groups the distribution of mean family size is 4.0, 3.9, 3.5, 4.6, and 5.6. 

Analysis of variance showed a definite relationship between intelligence 
and socio-economic status (F = 3.56, df = 4/139; p < 0.01), and further 


confirmed the numerous studies which have reported a positive relationship 
between IQ and SES. 


TABLE 1 


MEAN IQs AND SDs FOR BOTH SEXES AND FOR THE FULL SAMPLE IN 
RELATIONSHIP TO FAMILY SIZE 


Family size il @ie 3 4 5 or more 
N ial 2 14 24 
Male Mean 100.5 104.8 990 OILS 
SD Ti Be On) 9.4 IS} ab 
N 14 18 10 28 
Female Mean 469-9 LOSS 106.8 TS) a(6 
SD ks 2 al iS}.eil tsheje 
N DS 43 24 op 
Total Mean 105.8 105.4 LOSES Mae 
SD 12.4 LENG 3) HOS 3 


These data satisfy the requirements of within cell homogeneity of variance 


CE ay = 2.3; df = 4/48) 
TABLE 2 
SUMMARY OF ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE FOR FAMILY SIZE, SEX 
AND INTELLIGENCE 

Source Sum Squares df Mean Square F 
Sex 49.1 1 49.1 0.38 
Family Size 823.0 3 274.3 2«10 
Sex x Family Size 703.3 3 234.4 1.80 
Within Cell 1, HS 5 136 130.4 


Means and standard deviations of IQ scores for the four family groups 
are shown in Table I, while a summary of the analysis of variance on these 
data is shown in Table II. The analysis of variance showed that there were 
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no significant differences between mean IQ for groups of children coming 
from families of varying size (F' = 2.1; df = 4/139; not significant). However, 
correlational data for males, for females, and for the full sample, when IQ 
was examined in relation to family size, showed significance at the 0.05 
level for the three groups. The correlations were -0.23, -0.39, and -0.31 
for males, for females and for the full sample respectively. 


Finally, the relationship between intelligence and family size was cal- 
culated for the four separate SES groups, with the mean and standard 
deviations of family size and IQ for the four SES groups given in Table 3. 
The correlation coefficients were 0.00, -0.36, -0.42 and -0.36 from the 
highest to the lowest SES group, respectively. 


TABLE 3 


MEANS AND SDs OF FAMILY SIZE AND MEASURED INTELLIGENCE 
FOR THE FOUR SES GROUPS 


Family Size IQ 
SES I & II (N=43) 4.0 (SD=1.5) 107.1 (SD=10.8) 
SES Pid (N=28) 3.5 (SD=1.5) 103.4 (SD=10.4) 
SES IV (N=50) 4.6 (SD=2.5) 101.8 (SD=11.9) 
SES V & VI (N=18) 5.6 (SD=2.9) 96.4 (SD=9.2) 
Discussion 


The reporting of a definite relationship, between measured intelligence 
and socio-economic status, in favour of the high SES groups, added further 
support to the numerous studies (e.g. Kennett, 1972) claiming a positive 
correlation between IQ and SES membership. 


However, the major finding is centered upon the relationship between 
IQ and family size. The Grade Nine sample, consisting of 33% from SES I 
and II, 19% from SES III, 35% from SES IV, and 13% from SES V and VI, 
resulted in a significant full sample negative correlation (-0.31, p< 0.01) 
between intelligence and family size. Such an overall negative correlation 
supports the findings of Bradford (1925), Douglas (1964), Nisbet (1953), 
Nisbet and Entwistle (1967), Scottish Mental Survey (1933, 1949) and 
Sutherland and Thompson (1926), all of whom, concluded that as family 
size increases, mean IQ for the family decreases. 


On the other hand, an examination of SES groups in relation to IQ and 
family size reveals that upper SES groups failed to demonstrate the 
negative correlation reported to exist for the full sample. In this case the in- 
significant correlation (0.00), based upon a subsample of 48 students with 
a mean family size of 4.0, suggests that, in at least upper SES groups, no 
relationship exists. Furthermore, these results hint at the possibility that 
the negative correlation between IQ and family size is, at least in part, an 
artifact of SES membership. 


Numerous explanations (e.g. Kennett & Cropley, 1970) exist to explain 
the lack of a significant relationship between IQ and family size in a pre- 
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dominantly middle- to upper SES sample. For example, upper SES infants 
receive varied sensory stimulation, more individual adult attention, 
adequate, and even excellent pre-natal and delivery care and enjoy 
excellent nutrition and medical facilities. Again such explanations add 
weight to the argument that family conditions rather than family size is the 


major contributor to the frequently reported negative correlation between 
IQ and family size. 


Although the relationship between fertility (measured by size of family) 
and socio-economic status is changing (Elkin, 1964; Westoff in Freedman, 
1965), the middle and upper SES families continue to produce smaller 
families. While the family size in industrial Cape Breton is above the 
national mean, evident in the present study with a mean family size of 4.3 
as compared with the national estimate from the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics (1968) of 3.6, the general trend of upper SES groups having 
smaller families is still confirmed in this Cape Breton sample. As in 
most samples (e.g. Kennett & Cropley, 1970; Nisbet & Entwistle, 1967) the 
lower SES groups in the present study have the largest mean family size, 
while the second-to-lowest SES group contains the second-to-largest mean 
family size. 

Upper SES children perform equally as well on an IQ test irrespective 
of the size of the family to which they belong. Such a performance, when 
compared to the negative correlation of IQ and family size in the lower SES 
groups, supports the belief that the inverse relationship of socio-economic 
factors with family size suggests a similar inverse relationship between 
intelligence and family size. 


This study was supported by Grant 176, St. Francis Xavier University Research Council, N.S. The author would 
like to express his appreciation for assistance from Mr. Wilfred Bulter, Woodill Junior High, Sydney. 
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The Efficacy of Immediate Knowledge of 
Results for Tracking Musical Form 


The purpose of this study was to discover whether knowledge of results pro- 
vided by a system of electric response boxes would prove effective for training 
musically unsophisticated grade VII children to keep track of the forms of 
unfamiliar classical minuets and movements in sonata-allegro form and to 
notice the more elementary musical qualities of the movements tracked. A 
two group “post-test only” experimental design and stratified random 
sampling procedures were used. The subjects were 43 children in the band 
program of the Music Education Laboratory. 

The findings were that there were no significant differences in either of the 
tasks being tested. (Dr. Smith is Associate Professor in the Department of 
Secondary Education, The University of Alberta). 


This is a report on the efficacy of immediate knowledge of results 
provided by means of electric response boxes for developing in musically 
unsophisticated grade VII children the ability to keep track of the forms 
of minuets and sonata-allegro movements, and simultaneously to notice 
more elementary aspects of the music tracked. The material for this report 
is drawn from a larger study of the feasibility of tracking musical form as a 
cognitive objective for listening to music. 

The decision to investigate this topic resulted from the systematic review 
of two literatures: one concerning the effectiveness of immediate knowledge 
of results, the other concerning the objectives of music listening. Whereas 
the former revealed much agreement as to the effectiveness of knowledge 
of results for encouraging learning, the latter left much unanswered. 
Although there is substantial agreement among aestheticians, musicians, 
and music educators that the most important objective of music listening 
is the detection of musical form, no literature exists either describing the 
behavioural implications of such a general objective, or proposing methods 
for assisting students to accomplish it. In the present study, therefore, one 
possible behavioural implication of such an objective: Le., tracking, is 
postulated, and the effectiveness of one method of providing immediate 
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knowledge of results: i.e. the use of electric response boxes, for developing 
that behaviour is tested. 


It is important to stress that there is no literature either to support or 
to deny the central postulate of this study—that detecting musical form 
involves tracking. A consideration of the temporal nature of music, 
however, gives strong reasons for this conclusion. Music occurs in time and 
its form cannot be detected in an instant as can that of a picture. Indeed, 
music’s form—its wholeness—can never be heard because the limitations of 
memory preclude the simultaneous aural awareness of all of its parts. What 
can be heard, however, is music’s becoming whole and it is the noticing 
of this which is taken in this study to be the meaning of detecting form. 


In order to provide testable behaviours for this study, two further 
assumptions were made. Firstly, it was assumed that a listener who is 
noticing the becoming whole of a musical work is aware from moment to 
moment of the point to which the work has progressed, an assumption 
which presupposes foreknowledge of what to expect as one listens. 
Secondly, it was assumed that such a listener would be able, when asked, 
to name the formal point to which the work has progressed, and that the 
ability to do this can be taken to be reliable evidence that he is keeping 
track. 


Two tasks were tested in this study: the naming of the formal points to 
which prematurely terminated minuets and sonata-allegro movements had 
progressed at the moment of their termination; and the answering, 
immediately after the point of termination has been named, of true-false 
questions about briefer elements of each movement. Specifically, the 
purposes of the larger study were to discover: 

1. whether musically unsophisticated grade VII children can be trained 
to keep track of the unfolding forms of unfamiliar minuets and sonata- 
allegro movements, 

2. whether reinforcement through the use of electric response boxes will 
facilitate the training of subjects to keep track and/or answer the true-false 
questions, 

3. whether those who keep track can answer the true-false questions 
more efficiently than those who do not, and 

4. whether there is a correlation between keeping track and answering 
the true-false questions. 


While five null hypotheses were formulated for testing in the larger 
study, only two of these are relevant to the present article. 

Hypothesis 1: There is no significant difference between the performances 
of the control and experimental groups in estimating formal points of 
termination in the items of the post-tests. 

Hypothesis 2: There is no significant difference between the performances 
of the control and experimental groups in answering the true-false 
questions on the post-tests. 


Before progressing to the main topic of this paper, the findings of the 
other parts of the main study will be stated. 
1. The number of correct estimates of termination greatly exceeded that 


expected on the hypothesis of equal probability in seventeen of the twenty 
post-test items. 
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2. Correct estimators of formal points of termination scored significantly 
better than incorrect estimators on the true-false questions of three 
minuets and two sonata-allegro movements. Incorrect estimators scored 
significantly better on only one item. There were no significant differences 
between the two groups on the fourteen remaining post-test items. 


3. In the case of the minuets— but not of the sonata-allegro movements 
—a significant relationship was found to exist between the ability to 
estimate formal points of termination and the ability to answer the true- 
false questions. 


From these findings it was concluded that musically unsophisticated 
grade VII children could be taught to keep track of the unfolding forms of 
unfamiliar minuets and sonata-allegro movements with only minimal 
initiation to the intricacies of music theory, and that tracking unfamiliar 
minuets seems to improve the listener’s awareness of the briefer elements 
dealt with in the true false questions. 


The Review of Literature 


The Experimental Method as Programmed  Instruction—The 
experimental method of this study is in some ways comparable to the 
procedures of programmed instruction which Deterline describes as 
including: 


the active role assigned to the student .. . . logically sequenced small steps 
systematically moving to specified goals, immediate knowledge of progress for 
the student, and self-pacing by the student (1962, p. 4). 


Only two of these characteristics are unequivocally accomplished in 
the present study: the student’s active role, and immediate knowledge of 
results. These are both made possible by the use of response boxes. All of 
the other characteristics are either unattainable or subject to interpreta- 
tions which depart from their usual meaning in the context of programmed 
instruction. “Self-pacing by the student” is, of course, impossible since to 
permit this would necessitate the alteration of the flow of musical time 
and constitute a violation of the music itself. The “specified goal” (i.e., 
knowing from moment to moment the formal point to which a minuet or 
sonata-allegro movement has progressed) is not the culmination of a 
succession of small steps moving “to” it, but rather a matter for continuous 
attainment with the steps being merely check-points in its continuity. 
While the steps are “logically sequenced”, their logic and sequence derive 
not from subject matter structure but rather from formal progression in 
music. Furthermore, to speak of the steps as more or less “small” seems 
less apt than to speak of them as more or less predictable. 


Knowledge of Results 

Knowledge of results or feedback is a species of reinforcement which has 
at least two sources for its effectiveness. One is the desire of most learners 
for the social approval that comes from being told that what they have done 
is correct. The other is the need for the learner to know how he is doing 
as he performs a task. The former position 1s championed by Skinner and 
is an important premise behind his concept of the teaching machine. The 
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latter was discovered much earlier by Thorndike in his research involving 
subjects drawing three inch lines without the aid of measuring instruments. 


Knowledge of results can be positive or negative, the subject in the latter 
case being informed that his response is incorrect. In one sense, such 
negative feedback can be interpreted as social disapproval. In another 
sense, it can be seen as the type of information provided in the Thorndike 
line-drawing study. As Stolurow observes, however, such information will 
not usually be as effective for shaping behaviour as positive feedback 
because: 


where there are many possible wrong responses, knowledge that the correct 
response was made is very informative; however, knowledge that the response 
was wrong only eliminates that alternative. It may not also indicate to the student 
the correct response. (1966, pp. 171-172). 


The need to provide knowledge of results immediately after the 
response of the subject has occurred has been one of the canons of the 
advocates of programmed instruction (Schramm, 1964, p. 10). There is, 
however, sufficient evidence to the contrary to cast doubt upon this principle. 
On the one hand, Spence has reviewed studies with rats that seem to 
suggest “that reinforcement will remain effective despite delay, if the 
subject maintains an orientation both toward the objects that constitute the 
task and toward the reinforcement agency”. (Travers, 1967, p. 88). On the 
other hand, von Wright’s researches with subjects following a path through 
a maze presented on a moving band of paper demonstrates the efficacy of 
advance information (Travers, 1967, p. 113). 

The question of which type of reinforcer is most effective with human 
subjects has been researched by Travers (1967, p. 106) who found no 
significant differences as reinforcers between the words right and wrong, 
an electric shock, and a tone of 400 cycles per second. With half the 
subjects the reinforcement was used for correct responses, with the 
remainder for incorrect responses. Travers concluded from this and other 
of his studies that “the characteristic of an event that determines, above 
all, its reinforcing properties for human subjects is the amount of in- 
formation it carried”. 


If a child is motivated to solve a problem, then the condition in his environ- 
ment most likely to influence the course of learning is that which provides 
useful information. The other characteristics of the information source are 
trivial (1967, p. 107). 


In the light of the superiority of the performance of the control group 
over that of the experimental group in this study, the possibility must be 
considered that keeping track of musical structure is a self-reinforcing or 
autotelic activity akin to reading a book (Silberman, 1965, p. 530). The 
notion of self-reinforcement is, of course, a purely theoretical construct to 
permit the theory that reinforcement is necessary in all learning situations 
to be maintained by psychologists of that persuasion. It is possible that 
reinforcement is not always needed for learning to occur. 


The EDEX Research 


The only study which resembled the present one in its methodology 
was the EDEX “systems” research of Weisgerber and Rasmussen 
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(Rasmussen, 1965, and Weisgerber and Rasmussen, 1965). Both studies 
employed response boxes. Here, however, the resemblance ceases since: 
1. the EDEX equipment was intended to give the teacher rather than the 
subjects immediate knowledge of results; 2. it required the constant halting 
of the music to permit the asking of questions, response to them, and 
noting of the class performance by the teacher; 3. the preparation of lessons 
was scheduled according to a “hypothetical sequence” which the 
researchers theorize is organized from simple to complex; and 4. questions 
about form are confined to thematic and non-thematic materials, rondo 
form, and theme and variations. 


Research Design 


To test the educational effectiveness of the system of reinforcement 
used in this study, a two-group “post-test only” experimental design was 
used: an experimental group taught with the assistance of the response 
boxes and a control group taught the same content but without the response 
boxes. This design was employed because the musical naivete of the 
subjects precluded the use of a pre-test. In their discussion of this design, 
Campbell and Stanley (1968, p. 65) observe that its principal disadvantage 
is that although “it controls for testing as main effect and interaction, .. . 
it does not measure them” as a pre-test—post-test design does. This, 
however, is not crucial in the present study since the question being inves- 
tigated is not the amount of effect of the experimental method, but whether 
it has an effect, and for this purpose the post-test only design is entirely 
adequate. 


Randomization Procedures 

One important requirement of the two group “post-test only” design 
is that the two groups be properly randomized. In this study, ran- 
domization was complicated by the requirement that each group be a 
properly instrumentated band, by considerable diversity in the musical 
backgrounds of the subjects being used, and by the fact that individual 
physical handicaps made it impossible to assign all of the subjects to the 
instruments of their choice. To cope with these factors, it was decided to 
employ the procedures of stratified-random sampling which J. P. Guilford 
(1965, p. 141) says are “likely to be more representative of a total popula- 
tion than a purely randon sample”. 

The assignment of the children to instruments was carried out with no 
thought for randomization, it being assumed that the possession of the 
physical characteristics desirable for performance on particular 
instruments would have no implications for the listening skills under 
consideration in this study. Thus the children were assigned to the several 
band instruments in sufficient numbers to instrumentate two small bands. 
As far as possible, the children were given the instruments of their choice. 
When assignment to instruments was completed, all of the children 
assigned to the same instrument were studied to ascertain their musical 
experience and whether or not they had received an instrument of their 
choice. The children were then paired on the basis of these distinctions 
and assigned to one or the other of two beginning bands through the use of a 
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table of random numbers. The two bands were named ‘Excelsior’ and 
“Foremost” and the latter was assigned to be the experimental group 
through a further use of random numbers. 


The Experimental and Control Groups 

The bands which resulted from the assignment procedures described 
above were quite similar when compared on the basis of sex, age, schools 
attended (public and separate), and performance on both the Farnum 
Music Notation Test and the Seashore Measures of Musical Talent. The 
overall score for the combined groups on the latter was 53.0% with the 
control group average being 52.3% and the experimental group average 
being 53.5%. The overall average score for the combined groups on the 
former test was 60.9%, a trifle higher than the normal average. Once again, 
the difference between the two groups on the Farnum Test was slight with 
the control group average score being 62.7%, and that for the experimental 
group being 59.3%. 


TABLE 1 
CONTROL AND EXPERIMENTAL GROUP AVERAGE PERFORMANCE ON THE 
SEASHORE TESTS 
Pitch Tonal Time Rhythm Timbre Inten- Overall 
Memory sity 

Control 58.6 50.8 62.0 DOs 50.8 40.2 By ASS 
Experimental 59.2 62.8 Ysa 7/ 49.9 6229 33.4 SSC) 
Combined No8) S669 SY) a7 s140) is. SO 7 RaW 


The Schedule of the Study 


The study was completed in two phases; the first devoted to the study 
of the minuet taking place during October and November, 1969, and the 
second devoted to sonata-allegro form taking place between January and 
March of 1970. All training sessions for the first phase were thirty minutes 
long and involved a total training time for each group of 210 minutes. 
During the second phase, both groups received 270 minutes of training. 
However, while the control group received this in nine sessions of thirty 
minutes each, the experimental group received it in six sessions of forty- 
five minutes each. The post-tests were administered at the same time and 
on the same day of the week as each group had received its training: the 
control group on a Wednesday and the experimental group on a Saturday. 


MELAB—The Setting of the Study 


This study was conducted during the 1969-1970 school year in a work- 
shop program of secondary school music teacher training called the Music 
Education Laboratory (MELAB). The principal reason for using the MELAB 
facilities rather than a conventional classroom setting was the possibility 
of randomizing the control and experimental groups in MELAB. 


MELAB was inaugurated in 1963 at the Faculty of Education in The 
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University of Alberta at Edmonton, Canada. All secondary school music 
majors participate in MELAB during the third year of their university 
program in lieu of the customary practice teaching in local high schools. 
During this first involvement in MELAB, the student-teachers collaborate 
in training beginning bands and orchestras of grade VII children recruited 
from the public and separate schools of Edmonton. Student-teachers may 
participate again in MELAB in their fourth year. The fourth year program 
involves them in training intermediate and advanced bands and or- 
chestras of children who elect to continue in MELAB after grade VII. The 
student-teachers are counselled and their work is supervised by university 
staff and master teachers from the local public and separate school systems. 
MELAB meets every Wednesday between 5:00 p.m. and 7:00 p.m. and 
every Saturday between 9:00 and noon throughout the university year. 

The forty-three children who served as subjects for this study were 
among a group of eighty grade VII children recruited in September 1969 
for membership in the then new beginning band and orchestra programs. 
Since the number of children asking to play string instruments was 
smaller than that asking to play band instruments, it was decided to use 
the latter as the subjects for this study. 


Recruiting was done by the student teachers who visited the grade 
VII classrooms of forty Edmonton schools where instrumental music was 
not yet taught. There they explained MELAB to the children and dis- 
tributed applications to those children who expressed interest. The advan- 
tage of this procedure is that it gives the chance of first refusal to the 
child thus precluding applications on behalf of reluctant children by am- 
bitious parents. Around twelve hundred applications were distributed 
and of these eighty were returned to the university. During the year of 
this study, all eighty applicants were accepted for membership. 


Training Procedures 


The purpose of the training sessions was to prepare the subjects to 
perform two kinds of task when listening to minuets and movements in 
sonata-allegro form. First, they were to keep track of the unfolding forms 
of such movements and as evidence of this ability they were to name the 
formal points of termination when such movements were ended in medias 
res. Second, they were to notice structural and stylistic qualities of the music 
they track and to give evidence of this ability by identifying as true or false 
certain statements made about the music they had just tracked. 

To prepare the subjects for these tasks, it was necessary to teach 
them how to track. This was accomplished firstly by providing them with 
expectations about the things they would hear as they listened to the 
music: the unfolding of certain formal sections in a predictable order, 
the kinetic-syntactic qualities of those sections, and the evidences of key 
change to be noticed in expositions and developments. Secondly, the sub- 
jects were assisted in noticing these things as they listened—the exper- 
imental procedure to be described shortly. Thirdly, it was necessary to 
teach a considerable amount of terminology which was usually done in- 
cidentally in the course of training how to track. From time to time, 
cumulative lessons were taught which drew together a topic which had 
been touched upon frequently in recent sessions. 
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Selecting the Musical Materials—The musical materials used for both 
the training sessions and the post-tests were chosen for the regularity with 
which they conformed to the conventions of the musical forms being 
studied. As a result, they were selected mainly from late classical reper- 
toire. The formal criteria for selecting sonata-allegro movements included 
prominent kinetic-syntactic qualities, uncomplicated processes of modula- 
tion, the lack of exposition sections of unusual length, repeated exposi- 
tions, and a variety of overall durations. The criteria employed for selecting 
the minuets were less demanding since the predominantly sectional nature 
of such movements rendered key relationships and kinetic-syntactic qual- 
ities less crucial to the exercise of tracking skills. 

The Experimental Procedure—It is in the methods employed to train 
the subjects to track that the treatment of the experimental group differs 
from that of the control group. In both groups, listening was taught in 
a way that anticipated the procedures of the post-tests. After a prematurely 
terminated selection had been heard, each subject estimated where it had 
stopped and then the class discussed non-formal aspects of it. The control 
group was merely encouraged to keep track as a means of discovering 
where the music would stop. In the experimental group, however, imme- 
diate feedback was provided to each child as to the accuracy with which 
he had noticed certain formal events in the music. Each child was pro- 
vided with a small metal box wired individually to one of thirty lights 
on a panel operated by the teacher. The teacher’s panel also had a button, 
a time-lapse device, and a photo flash. Each child’s box had a button 
and a red and green light. 


When a child pressed his button, the light on the teacher’s panel lit up, 
thus informing the instructor of the child’s response. At the same time, one 
of the child’s lights became lit depending upon whether his button had 
been pressed during the time lapse allowed following the instructor’s pres- 
sure on his button or not. In the former case, the child’s green light 
would glow. In the latter, his red. The photo flash was activated at the 
end of the time lapse as a signal to those who had failed to respond. 


During the earlier listening sessions of each phase of the study, the 
subjects were told to push their buttons at the beginning of each main 
section in the work being heard. The teacher also pushed his button on 
these occasions. The result was that the children who pushed their buttons 
at the right time saw their green light go on. Those who failed to press 
their buttons at the right time were informed of the fact by the photo 
flash. If a button was pressed at any other time, the child’s red light 
glowed. Later in each phase of the study, the subjects were told to press 
their buttons, not at the beginning of sections, but rather when they 
noticed (a) a departure in the music from normal formal procedures, 
(b) the appearance of elements of the new key in a transition, or (c) the 
recurrence of a theme during development. 


Collection and Treatment of the Data 


To test the hypotheses of this study, it was necessary to prepare two 
tapes of ten musical excerpts each—one of minuets, the other of sonata- 
allegro movements—and two corresponding sets of ten answer forms. The 
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musical items included on the tapes are to be seen in tables 2 and 3. 
These are all quite regular examples of the forms they exemplify. 
Termination points for all excerpts are in the midst of sections rather 
than at their junctions, thus eliminating any doubt about which section is 
intended. An effort was made to have all of the excerpts on each tape 
approximately the same duration while having their points of termination 
vary widely. This proved to be possible with the sonata-allegro excerpts 
but not so with the minuets since the overall durations of the latter are 
very similar. 


TABLE 2 
POINTS OF TERMINATION AND DURATIONS OF MINUET MOVEMENTS 


ne ee eee 


Excerpt Duration Work Excerpted Formal Point of Termination 


if OMe Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart AA BAB 
Eine Kleine Nachtmusik 


2 iSO Franz Joseph Haydn AA BABA CC DCD 
Symphony No. 75 in D+ 


3} iM OvAN Franz Joseph Haydn AA BABA CE 
Symphony No. 54 in Gt 


4 BITES Franz Joseph Haydn AA BABA GG D 
Symphony No. 8/7 in At 


5 BIEN Franz Joseph Haydn AA BABA GG DC 
Symphony No. 91 in Ebt 


6 ie Franz Joseph Haydn AA BABA GC 
Symphony No. 97 in Ct 


7 255% | Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart AA BABA CG DCDC 
Symphony No. 39 in Ebt 


8 2a Ole Franz Joseph Haydn AA BABA CC DCDC A 
Symphony No. 29 in Et 


9 ued fe Franz Joseph Haydn AA BABA CG DCDC AB 
Symphony No. 64 in At 


10 Shad ag Franz Joseph Haydn AA BABA GC 
Symphony No. 102 in Bbt 


On the answer sheet, an outline of the musical form being heard was 
provided at the top of the sheet and the five true-false questions near the 
bottom. The sheets were folded to hide the true-false questions while re- 
vealing the formal outline. When the test was administered, before each 
taped excerpt was played, the appropriate folded answer form was dis- 
tributed to each subject. The subjects were instructed to listen to the 
excerpt which they were told would terminate in medias res. (They had 
received ample practice in these procedures during the training sessions.) 
When the expert terminated, they were told to indicate, on the formal out- 
line, in the midst of which section they believed it to have ended. They 
were then told to unfold the sheet, answer the true-false questions (guessing 
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TABLE 3 
POINTS OF TERMINATION AND DURATIONS OF SONATA-ALLEGRO 
MOVEMENTS 
Excerpt Duration Work Excerpted Formal Point of Termination 
1 ZuOOw Mozart. Symphony No. 39 US tetians 2 td 
in Eb, lst movement 
2 DES OM Mozart. Symphony No. 38 ist trans. 2nd close 
in D, 3rd movement 1st 
3 53 Haydn. Symphony No. 6 lst trans. 2nd close 
in D, lst movement lst trans. 2nd close development 
4 200m Beethoven. Symphony No.1 lst trans. 2nd close 
in C, 4th movement lst trans. 2nd 
5 Zu Oe Mozart. Symphony No. 29 lst trans. 2nd close 
in A, 4th movement lst trans. 2nd close 
6 2000 Mozart. Quartet No. 14 lst trans. 2nd close 
in G, lst movement ILE 
7 2 OV/ae Haydn. Symphony No. 8 lst trans. 2nd close 
in G, lst movement lst trans. 2nd close development 
8 are Ole Mozart. Symphony No. 29 lst trans. 2nd close 
in A, lst movement 
9 DOS Mozart. Symphony No. 30 lst trans. 2nd close 
in D, 4th movement lst trans. 2nd close development 
10 206m Mozart. Symphony No. 30 lst trans. 2nd close 
in D, lst movement lst trans. 


where necessary), and sign the sheet. The forms were then collected 
and the folded forms for the next excerpt distributed. Neither of the post- 
tests took longer than forty-five minutes to administer. 

In devising the true-false questions, only characteristics of the excerpts 
were employed which were clearly present or absent. The areas most fully 
dealt with were instrumentation, melodic style and movement, dynamics 


and formal procedures. Since formal terminology was the principal subject 
matter of the training sessions, an understanding of it was presupposed 
and some questions were framed in its terms. 


The testing of the hypotheses relevant to this article called for tests 
of the significance of differences between the following pairs of means: 


Hypothesis 1. The mean scores of the control and experimental groups 
in estimating the formal points of termination of the 
excerpts on the post-test. 


Hypothesis 2. The mean scores of the control and experimental groups 
in answering the true-false questions on the post-tests. 


The Findings of the Study and their Interpretation 


Findings Related to Hypothesis One—Table 4 presents data related 
to comparison of the mean performances of the control and _ exper- 
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imental groups in estimating the termination points of minuets and sonata- 
allegro movements. With degrees of freedom of 41 and 39 respectively, 
in both cases a t-ratio of 2.02 is necessary for significance at the .05 
level. In neither case is this level attained and the null hypothesis is not 
rejected. 


TABLE 4 
COMPARISON OF MEAN PERFORMANCES ON ESTIMATING TERMINATION 
POINTS 
arr eee, eee 
N Mean Standard ; 
Scores Deviations t-ratio 
Phase I: Minuets 
Control Group Poa 4.38 yaEoYA 
1.44 
Experimental Group Pag S30 1355 
Phase II: Sonata-Allegro 
Movements 
Control Group 20 3.30 PR SAUD 
3 e)ilat 
Experimental Group 21 Phe IKS) 1.47 


It is of particular interest to notice that such differences as do exist 
between these means—sufficient in the minuets for confidence at the 
.20 level—are in both cases in favor of the control group. While the level 
of confidence attained is insufficient to justify more than conjecture, it 
is tempting to speculate from these data that the experimental method, far 
from being effective for training subjects to estimate termination points 
accurately, seems to have led them to perform less effectively than the 
“mere encouragement” used in the training of the control group. 


There are at least three possible interpretations that can be placed 
upon this finding. Firstly, the training of the experimental group may 
have made them dependent upon the reinforcement of the response boxes, 
and deprivation of such feedback during the post-tests may have placed 
them at a disadvantage. It is possible that had they been permitted the 
use of the response boxes during the post-tests, they might have per- 
formed better. It is also possible that they might have performed better 
had there been a period during which they were weaned from depend- 
ence upon the boxes before the post-tests. If the latter is not so, it speaks 
ill of the response boxes as a teaching method since dependence upon 
such extrinsic reinforcement can scarcely be considered a desirable con- 
dition for the listener in the concert hall. Secondly, it may well be that 
keeping track is a self-reinforcing activity and that the use of response 
boxes is an intrusion upon an otherwise efficient self-reinforcing mech- 
anism. Whether this is so, however, cannot at the present time be known 
since the notion of self-reinforcement is a purely theoretical construct. 
Thirdly, it is possible that tracking is one of those situations mentioned 
by Travers in which information given before responding is more useful 
than information given after. Certainly the cognitive processes which follow 
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the receipt of information given after a response are more complicated 
than storing advance information about the correct response, and subjects 
taught to rely on the latter may enjoy distinct perceptual advantages. 
Findings Related to Hypothesis Two—Table 5 presents data related to 
comparison of the mean performances of the control and experimental 
groups in making true-false judgments about briefer aspects of the musical 
excerpts on the post-tests. With degrees of freedom of 39 and 41 respec- 


TABLE 5 
COMPARISON OF MEAN PERFORMANCES IN MAKING TRUE-FALSE 
JUDGMENTS 
M S dard ; 
N scored Data cious JPG AS ae) 
Phase I: Minuets 
Control Group Zak 310) 5 3S} 55 Chl 
moe 
Experimental Group DD Sul Al 5) AKG 
Phase II: Sonata-Allegro 
Movements 
Control Group 20 DH ths yo US) 
./76 
Experimental Group Zl 28.86 4.31 


tively, a t-ratio of 2.02 is again necessary for significance at the .05 level. 
In neither case is this level attained and the null hypothesis is not rejected. 
Such mean differences as exist are this time in favor of the experimental 
group. These differences are very slight, however, and it is quite unlikely 
that any real difference in ability to notice briefer durations would be 
found to exist between control and experimental subjects in a larger 
sample. 
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The Education of Canadian Indians: 
An In-Depth Study of Nine Families 


Education, heritage and culture are highly prized by families involved in 
this in-depth study of Canadian Indians. The study incorporates a number 
of relatively unique features; these include interviewing without using tape 
recorders, analyzing the data by means of content analysis procedures, 
involving the families in organizing the data, and writing the final report 
in the first person. Findings and conclusions contain implications for educa- 
tion and society. (Dr. Berger is Professor of Elementary Education, Faculty 
of Education, The University of Alberta.) 


In Canada, the national dropout rate of Indian students between grades 
one and twelve is 94 percent; for non-Indian students, it is approximately 
12 percent (Hawthorn, 1966). In the United States (U.S. Congress, 1968): 


Dropout rates are twice the national average; the level of formal education is 
half the national average; achievement levels are far below those of their white 
counterparts; and the Indian child falls progressively further behind the longer 
he stays in school. 


In citing these and other statistics at the Hearings before the Special 
Subcommittee on Indian Education, the late U.S. Senator Robert F. Ken- 
nedy observed: 


These facts are the cold statistics which illuminate a national tragedy and a 
national disgrace. They demonstrate that the ‘first American” is in fact the 
last American in terms of employment, education, a decent income and the 
chance for a full and rewarding life (Ibid. p. 5.). 


It is indeed unfortunate for Indians, as well as for the social and 
economic fabric of two great nations, that greater strides have not been 
taken to deal with this problem. 


What are some reasons for the high dropout rate among Indian chil- 
dren? Can’t they learn as well as white children? Don’t Indian parents 
care about education? To find some useful answers, an interdisciplinary, 
in-depth study involving 40 children and nine families was conducted 
during the last half of 1971 and the greater portion of 1972. 
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The two-part study involved children in grades three and four in the 
Ermineskin School on the Hobbema Reserve. The permission of the 
reserves Four Band Council was first obtained. Following a battery of 
individually-administered tests designed to assess the cognitive strengths 
of the children, an intervention program was developed on the basis of 
the test results. This produced significant gains in reading achievement 
in comparison with a control group of children. The children were using 
“simultaneous strategies” to solve problems requiring the use of “sequen- 
tial strategies” (like reading), and vice versa; after the intervention pro- 
gram, their test scores increased dramatically. 

The part of the study involving the families took place in or near 
their homes. Five of the families live in the City of Edmonton, one family 
about five miles west of the city on the Winterburn Reserve, and three 
about 50 miles south on the Hobbema Reserve. Each family was visited 
on four occasions. The conversations, which ranged from one to seven 
hours for each visit, were conducted either in Cree or English. 

Before inviting these families to participate, discussions were held with 
representatives of the Indian Association of Alberta to determine the 
variables to be considered. The families were then studied with the 
following variables in mind: whether treaty or non-treaty; Indian or Métis; 
age of the children; mixed marriage or otherwise; varying levels of in- 
come. 

The work with the families incorporated a number of relatively unique 
features. These included interviewing without using tape recorders; analyz- 
ing the data by means of content analysis procedures; involving the fam- 
ilies in organizing the data; and writing a significant portion of the final 
report in the first person. 

What follows here relates only to the design and rationale, analysis, 
selected findings and conclusions arising from the work with the nine 
families. 


Design and Rationale 

The general design of the study arose naturally from the question: 

What are some of the views and feelings of Indian parents in regard 

to education, culture, and related matters? 

In attempting to answer this question, each family was visited on four 
separate occasions in or near their home. Information was collected during 
the first three visits and organized during the final visit. 

With nearly every family, except where transportation facilities were 
not readily available the following pattern of visitations was followed: 


Visits Visitors Language Used 
First Berger English 

Second Berger and Trippe-de-Roche English and Cree 
Third Trippe-de-Roche English and Cree 
Fourth Berger and Trippe-de-Roche English and Cree 


Each visit lasted from one to seven hours. An attempt was made 
not to interrupt the ongoing lives of the families. On the first visit the 
families were informed that immediately following the interview, the recol- 
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lections would be recorded, transcribed, and returned to them, in written 
form, for them to organize on the final visit. To determine the accuracy 
of the interviewers’ recollections, the following reliability exercise was 
conducted at the start of the study. 


There was a conversation with two Indians not connected with the 
families. This was recorded. Immediately following this conversation inter- 
viewers’ recollections of it were recorded onto another tape. Both tapes 
were then transcribed and the transcriptions were given to three independ- 
ent observers to assess the quality of the recollected conversations against 
the criterion of the actual conversation as recorded. The results of the 
assessment made by these independent observers indicated a high reliabil- 
ity for this technique. 


The conversations, or “interviews,” were conducted in a manner sug- 
gested by Lewis Dexter (1970) in his book, Elite and Specialized Inter- 
viewing, and by Alfred Benjamin (1968) who, in The Helping Interview, 
writes: 


I do not see the interviewer as passive in the least. On the contrary, I see 
him as active at all times. I am not implying that he should talk a great deal, 
but I am saying that he should make his presence and interest continuously 
felt. The interviewer is active in gaining as deep an understanding as possible 
of the interviewee’s world. . . . At all times he is active in revealing himself 
to be a person deeply involved in another person. 


A rationale for in-depth studies is provided by David Fox (1969) in 
The Research Process in Education. 


There are mass surveys as to the sociopsychological characteristics of chil- 
dren who ultimately become anti-social as to be legally classified as juvenile 
delinquents. We know that most often they come from broken homes, that, 
except for sex offenses, they are more likely to be boys than girls, that their 
social malfunctioning is accompanied, and usually preceded, by academic mal- 
functioning, and so on. Yet we still have not learned from this mass survey 
approach how the different deprivations and difficulties interact so that some 
children become serious delinquents and others, who exhibit the same char- 
acteristics identified by the mass survey, do not. The answer lies in other 
characteristics yet to be identified, and/or in the pattern of interaction of the 
characteristics in the individual. It is at this level that the case study approach 
would function, studying the characteristics as they exist in company with each 
other within the person and life space of individuals. 


Further rationale can be found in the preamble to Let Us Now Praise 
Famous Men (Agee and Evans, 1941) and in the Introduction to La Vida 
(Lewis, 1966). 


Content Analysis 


On the fourth visit each family engaged in a series of intriguing sorting 
processes to organize the data obtained during the first three visits. The 
information obtained during the conversations with each family had been 
previously subjected to content analysis. The typed recollections were 
scrutinized to cull each meaningful unit of expression (e.g., Harold Car- 
dinal is a great man). Each of these units was typed on a 3 x 5 card; 
each family had up to 75 cards. On the fourth visit, then, the family 
placed each of their own cards into categories of their own creation. 
That is, they looked at a card, said it was “religion” (for example): the 
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card was then placed in an envelope on which the word “religion” was 
written. At the end, some envelopes contained many more cards than did 
other envelopes; some families had many more envelopes, representing 
categories, than other families. 


The families were engaged in a final sorting process. They took the 
envelopes bearing the categories and made two piles, one containing 
items of immediate interest and concern, and the other containing items 
of lesser interest and concern to them. 


With the permission of the families involved, the cards that had been 
made into the fewest number of categories (six) were exchanged with the 
cards that had been made into the largest number of categories (39). The 
intent was to see how many categories each family would make with the 
other family’s data. Family D made 39 categories with their own data 
and 37 with Family C’s data; Family C made six categories with their 
own data and 10 categories with Family D’s data. This result was expected, 


TABLE 1 
TOPICS OF IMMEDIATE INTEREST AND CONCERN TO THE FAMILIES 


Common Categories Families Totals 
A B C D E F G H a xk * 
Education kK OKK KK kok kA kK ORK 7 T 
Heritage and Culture RAGA RED | KR ORE | RK he eng 8 
Family x Ke ORK KK a KK 5 mn 
Indian Organizations RK KK * * 2 2 
Discrimination * aK xR * * 2 3 
Integration ** ** * * ** 3 2 
Emp loyment *K % * * x k* 2 4 
Treaty Rights xK &* %* * 2 2 
Personal Concerns * * xk &K 2 2 
Language ek aK a 3 
Religion * * * ** il 3 
Social Status * ue ah il 2 
History * ** it i 
Communication * cast 1 il 


cs nnn nnn LEE 


° Ww 
*k Indicates "of immediate interest and concern 
° WwW 
* Indicates "of lesser interest and concern 


lramily F did not continue beyond the first conversation for reasons of a 
personal nature. 


2Extrapolated from cards and categories made by Family lI. 
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the assumption being that the processing of information is not largely 
affected by whose information is being processed. 


The two interviewers scrutinized the typed recollections to see what 
was actually discussed during the conversational visits. This was for the 
purpose of determining whether the families chose to discuss certain topics 
with the Indian visitor and other topics with the white visitor. Two people 
also (independently) examined all of the cards in all of the envelopes to 
form common categories. 


Selected Findings 


The upshot of the organized data appears in the table showing common 
categories of immediate interest and concern to the families. Of most 
immediate interest and concern for most families are education, heritage 
and culture, and family. 


Conclusions 


As might be expected a great number of surprising insights were 
achieved as a result of these visits and conversations. Indians, as other 
people do, express concern with many of the same problems with which 
we are concerned. Contrary to the stereotype of the Indian being uncon- 
cerned about education, the families in this study talked more about this 
than about any other topic. They saw education as the way to a better 
life for their children, and desperately wanted them to succeed in school. 
One family was distressed about their son who had dropped out of school. 
The only family that indicated “education” to be of “lesser interest and 
concern” was one where all the children were grown-up and employed. 


In conversations with the families and others, it also appeared that 
Indian people have special. problems that directly affect their education. 
The boy who dropped out of school is illustrative of the many Indian 
boys who must leave the reserve after grade nine if they want to continue 
their education. The fact is that most reserve schools do not go beyond 
grade nine; many do not go beyond grade six. What this means is that 
these young people must leave their families and go off by themselves, 
live in a room in the city, and continue their education. It is a trying 
experience for those who are unprepared for city life. They may be told 
which buses to take to get to their school, and how to return, but it is 
often overlooked that it is also vital information for reservation-reared 
children to know about how to get on and off the bus, or how to transfer 
to another bus. Some of the families indicated that their children had 
found a room with old couples who needed the income but who also 
needed a degree of quiet that few normal teenagers are able to provide. 
Such problems often arise in regard to the homes in which these young- 
sters are placed. Often overlooked, also, is the fact that many Indians 
are very poor, sometimes owning only one pair of clothes. As a result, 
some children who go to school in cities or smaller communities have to 
miss school on wash day. 


Many Indian people know these problems, but are not in a position 
to influence changes. This is because they have very little control over 
their own education. In the Province of Alberta, which provides some of 
the best education on this continent thanks to the province’s wealth 
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from oil and natural gas resources, it is not legally possible for Indians 
to sit on Boards of Education. This is information given by a spokesman 
for the Department of Indian Affairs. 


While most reserves have school committees, many are largely ineffec- 
tive, with Indians having little or no say about who should teach their 
children. As a result, one Indian family living on the Hobbema Reserve 
within sight of Ermineskin School sends their children to school in a nearby 
“white” community because, the husband explained, many of the children 
cannot understand some of the foreign-born teachers who speak broken 
English. 

If Indians were permitted a little more involvement in their children’s 
education, they would be better able to point out the need for a useful 
orientation program to help prepare children who must continue their 
education in the cities. They could also encourage teachers to visit the 
homes of their school children. 


. . . teachers would be welcomed in many homes but the Indian people are 
shy and so the teachers must make the first move. The teachers should take 
the initiative in expressing interest in visiting homes. She mentioned one 
teacher who sent notes home expressing his interest. The children gave the notes 
to the parents and some of the parents invited him to come and visit with 
them. 

—Family H (Hobbema Reserve) 


During a classroom discussion about teachers visiting the homes of 
school children, one teacher working in a northern Indian community said 
that teachers there tried to visit the homes but the parents refused them. 
On further questioning, however, it turned out that a carload of teachers 
came to visit each of the Indian homes. Most white parents would probably 
be filled with trepidation at the sight of a group of teachers piling out 
of a car parked in front of their home, unannounced. 


Teachers visiting homes—and administrators giving them time to do 
so—is a controversial idea. This was made clear to me this summer by 
an Indian woman who had completed an orientation course for teachers 
of Indian children. She claimed that students were told not to visit the 
homes of Indians because of the possibility to talking about “politics.” 
The fact remains that the “wrong” parents—in the sense that those who 
come are relatively well informed—tend to go to parent-teacher meetings. 
Those who do not come are those who, for their children’s sakes, need 
to be reached most urgently. In trying to reach them, it is helpful to 
remember that many people feel more comfortable in the familiar sur- 
roundings of their own homes rather than within the confines of an im- 
posing school building. 

The families were relatively unprejudiced about ethnic differences as 
between teachers and taught. 


I asked her if it is necessary for the teacher of Indian children to be Indian. 
She felt that the main thing is that the teachers should be good people. The 
topic of teacher aides came up and she said that it was a good idea to have 


Indian mothers as teacher aides. 
—Family B (Edmonton) 


What was striking about Indians along this line is their openness to 
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share, to accept white people, if only they—the whites—would make the 
first move. 


What happens in most communities is that teachers tend to remain 
relatively ignorant about the daily lives of the parents and children with 
whom they are involved. On some reserves, teachers actually cluster to- 
gether in motel units, with only the braver ones daring to venture out into 
the culture and the homelife of the people. 


The influence of language on thinking and behavior is no secret. As 
long ago as the 1930s Rudolf Carnap (1937) and B. L. Whorf (1956) 
studied the influence of language, with the latter observing some of its 
effects on Hopi Indians. In our study, the effects of language along with 
other factors were strikingly evident when two families processed each 
other’s data as well as their own. It is very important that fluency and 
flexibility of language behavior be encouraged. 


Mrs. G. said that TV has helped her children; they pick up English and learn 
about other people as well. 
—Family G (Hobbema Reserve) 


During the year of the study I learned that I had some stereotypes 
about Indians—and that some of these stereotypes had been reinforced 
by Indians themselves! When I went to hear Kahn Tineta Horn (an out- 
spoken Indian woman, who several years back won the title of Princess in 
the Canadian Annual Indian Princess Pageant) speak at The University of 
Alberta, she told of her brothers who were high steel workers, and she 
indicated that Indian children must have an education that is connected 
with the outdoors. I was startled, in discussing my findings with Indians 
and other people, how I also had associated Indians with the outdoor 
life, completely neglecting to take into consideration that very few people— 
Indians or whites—want to be “tied down” to a desk for eight hours a day. 


While it may be stereotyped thinking to educate Indians solely for the 
outdoors, curriculum makers should not overlook the harmonious rela- 
tionship which Indians tend to enjoy with nature, a relationship which is 
reflected in much of their talk and writing as well as in their lives. To 
overlook this relationship is to overlook a vast wealth of resources—to 
the detriment of Indians and whites alike. 


There is much interest now in knowing more about the past and present 
lives of Indian people. 


Mrs. A commented on her schooling and said they prayed fourteen times a day. 
I thought this was rather remarkable. She indicated that they prayed when they 
got up. They had mass before breakfast, they prayed after breakfast and on 
through the day. They also prayed for the Pope and they prayed for the Com- 
munists. She mentioned an arithmetic teacher who had come from Toronto 
who, she said, “was a real fanatic”. Every so often during the day, after they 
had finished their arithmetic, they would have to get on the floor and say some 
prayers. She said they also prayed for being sinners. She said she doesn’t know 
how they could possibly have sinned except for the possible sin of everyone 
thinking they should kill the head nun. 

—Family A (Edmonton) 


It is good for people to know their own heritage and culture as well 
as the heritage and culture of others. But the argument is sometimes put 
forward that, by knowing about one’s ancestors and customs, one be- 
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comes a better person. There may be some truth in this argument. But 
care must be taken that it does not cloud the fact that people feel good 
when they accomplish things successfully. 


On an airplane trip last summer from New York to Buenos Aires, I 
sat next to a young man who was born in Italy, grew up in Argentina, 
then came to New Jersey where, through dint of hard work, he managed 
to save enough money to open a restaurant; a few years later, at the time 
of our conversation; he owned a successful restaurant and a house with 
a swimming pool in New Jersey and a small hotel in Italy. He observed, 
in broken English, that while he is not able to do many things, there is 
one thing that he can do better than anyone else in the world—and that 
is, make the very best pizzas. It seems to me that this is the attitude 
that must be fostered in schools. Each child must feel, within the realms 
of his own culture, that he can do something very well. Some may chal- 
lenge this suggestion on the grounds of a lack of competition among 
Indians, but what may appear to be a lack of competition is, in reality, 
politeness on the part of Indians. (It is simply not good manners to show 
you know answers when others may not know them.) Polite behavior and 
successful accomplishments can go hand in hand in any culture. 


Knowledge of one’s own roots is vital, but the fact remains that young 
people must be able to perform well in school. Knowing one’s own culture, 
while comforting, is not much help to the child who cannot read his books 
adequately. The books used in most classrooms on this continent are dif- 
ficult for most children, and the educational problems are aggravated when 
there are additional potential hurdles like bilingualism and living away 
from home. 

It would be educationally-beneficial for an interdisciplinary team to 
examine the data derived from this unique in-depth study of nine families 
and 40 children and then, after interviews with the children of the families, 
develop a meaningful language arts curriculum followed by an in-depth 
training program for teachers of Indian children. 


There are still many questions to be answered; some are vitally relevant 
to the Indians. One question that still puzzles me is why Indians gave up 
their language and their religion so readily. True, many now have two 
marriage ceremonies—one of which is Indian—but most know little about 
their precious religious heritage, and if I were an Indian I would like to 
know what happened. 

What is also surprising is why Indian leaders have not engaged in a 
more fruitful public relations program with nearby white communities. 
In some communities small groups of white children go to school on the 
reserve nearby, and vice versa. But the interaction is very limited. I recall 
an incident that happened when I drove for the first time alone to the 
Hobbema Reserve. I stopped at a gasoline station in Wetaskiwin, about 
ten miles away from Hobbema, filled up, and checked my directions. The 
teenage white boy was startled: ‘““You’re not going to the reserve by your- 
self, are you?’ He told me he had never been to the reserve. That 
evening, while at the powwow ceremony. I thought of the young man 
and how much he was missing, even though he lived only ten miles away. 
In a very real sense he was culturally deprived. 
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There are questions in regard to the psychological impact of the Indian 
Act which have never been properly explored. It is good that Indians 
receive recompense and reparation for what happened years ago. But what 
does this inherent paternalism do to the initiative of Indians? Perhaps 
nothing, but it certainly seems a question worth exploration. For in a very 
real sense we are all displaced persons. Who among us has not had his 
roots torn, as if by a shudder of the earth? Who has been able to “hold 
fast to dreams’? Who has not experienced a sorrow, a loss, and a longing 
for the past? We are an uprooted people on this planet, and unless we 
can break the shackles of the past while extracting strength from our 
heritage we are all of us a lost people hurtling through space. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF THE LEARNING GROUP 

By McLeish, J., Matheson, W., and Park, J. 

London: Hutchinson University Library, (1973), pp. 221, (Hardcover 
£3.00; $7.50, Paperback £1.50; $3.75). 


This is a welcome addition to the literature on group processes, learning 
methods and learning experiments. It is of particular interest to anyone 
concerned with research evidence about teaching methods as it covers a 
range of investigations carried out at Cambridge and Alberta. It also pro- 
vides a digest of relevant research reports on learning groups of all 
kinds—lecture, seminar, “encounter” and others. Essentially this book in- 
vestigates the claims made by various proponents of small group activity, 
especially those who support the psychoanalytic, interactionist and be- 
haviourist approaches. The theoretical rationale of these approaches is out- 
lined but the major emphasis of the book is on outcomes and process, as 
these are revealed by empirical investigation. 


Special aspects of group work are also considered and attention is 
devoted to evidence relating to teaching qualities which might be relevant 
to effective work with groups. The final chapter is devoted to a considera- 
tion of some reasons why small group learning often fails. The book ends 
somewhat abruptly at this point. 


A full bibliography, a name index and a subject index are supplemented 
by a glossary. The only critical observations are slight. The glossary details 
“Conditioning” which is also fully described in the later text. But 
“T-groups”, for example, are not listed. The asterisk technique enables the 
first use of a term to be located but this does not mean that its meaning is 
explained. 


The main value of this work is that it sets out to examine research 
evidence bearing on the actual learnings which take place in groups using 
the null hypothesis in an area where ideologies, mythology, and ‘a certain 
kind of religious faith in groups’ abound. The general conclusion is that the 
original null Hypothesis is not disproved—there is little evidence for the 
claims made for groups as agents of change. At the same time, evidence 
is presented that benefits may accrue to those given the opportunity to study 
the dynamics of the group situation as observers. 


A.G.J. 


PSYCHOLINGUISTICS: AN INTRODUCTION 

TO RESEARCH AND THEORY 

By Hans Hormann 

Berlin: Springer-Verlag, 1971, pp. xii and 377, $18.00 (paperback $12.00) 


Certainly one criterion for judging a good book is a reader's simul- 
taneous feelings of professional humility and scholarly stimulation. On 
completion of Psycholinguistics, a reader is likely to feel distinctly humble 
for what he doesn’t know about the psychology of language. He is likely 
to question, more than ever, the notion that language is a behaviour 
not unlike other behaviours. Concurrently, the wealth of information in 
this book will be likely to stimulate numerous testable and unanswered 
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questions. In short, the book represents one of the most provocative 
volumes yet published in the burgeoning literature on psycholinguistics. 
While the book specifically focuses on presenting, and placing in con- 
text, the methods and findings of psycholinguistics, it should appeal to 
anyone seriously interested in understanding the psychology of language 
in general. 

The book is derived from a series of lectures at the Free University of 
Berlin in 1964-65, when the author was Professor of Psychology. The 
Translation is by H. H. Stern, Professor of Linguistics, at O.I.S.E. Apart 
from a few awkward Germanisms, and on p. 285, something called a 
“primary motor’, Stern provides a free flowing and readable translation. 
The book is divided into fifteen chapters, and numerous subsections within 
each chapter. Throughout this wealth of information, the author never loses 
sight of his goal: to present an introductory, detailed review and discus- 
sion of psycholinguistic thought and research. The reader is left with the 
feeling that no item is too small and no issue too insignificant to escape 
the author’s attention. The result is a truly catholic survey of the psychol- 
ogy of language. 

Hormann begins by attempting to delineate the field and define the 
problems faced by a psychology of language. This he finds impossible to 
do without taking into account certain philosophical points of view. For 
example, topics such as “language as sign, symbol and expression”, and 
“characterization of the field in which language becomes possible and 
necessary” are described and critically analyzed; views such as those of 
“Saussure, Carroll, Bthler, Langer, Pavlov, Bloomfield, Noble, Osgood” 
are placed in a definite context with their origins traced and contributions 
seen in light of their origins. In many ways, these introductory chapters 
are the most impressive in the book.’For Hérmann manages not only to 
bridge the psychological with the philosophical, but firmly to embed the 
psychological problems in their philosophical Weltanschauungen. The 
reader is left with a real appreciation of the limitations imposed by histor- 
ical origins and a greater understanding of the implications of point of 
view. 


The central chapters of the book could well be termed a history of 
modern behaviouristic methodologies applied to language. A tour through 
information theory, the probability structure of language, verbal asso- 
ciations, and the mechanisms of association constitute these chapters. 
Hérmann sheds no new light on these matters. These topics have been 
well mined, particularly in the English-speaking world. Nonetheless, Héor- 
mann’s sense of history and scholarly criticisms render them valuable 
reading. 


The next four chapters are devoted to the problem of meaning. The 
first presents the philosophical background, concentrating on the works 
of Pierce, Wittgenstein and Morris. This chapter, I expect, will be turning 
up in numerous readers. It is a masterful description of the works of these 
innovators of the new era in psycholinguistics. The second gives an 
account of the Gestalt point of view, where the context determines mean- 
ing, and relates these views to those of Deese. A detailed account of the 
mediation theories of Mowrer and Osgood, and the relative merits of treat- 
ing meaning as the result of a conditioning procedure constitute the bulk 
of the third and fourth chapters. 


The last four chapters terminate the book on the same level as the 
introductory chapters began it. A chapter on the imitation of sounds, and 
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sound symbolisms, reviews the works of Humboldt, Merleau-Ponty, Werner 
and Brown. Another looks at Chomsky’s generative grammar and the 
possibilities of testing the psychological reality of grammar. A chapter on 
the development of language and the relationship of language to thought 
gives a refreshing airing of the views of Mowrer and Vygotsky. The final 
chapter is on the Whorfian hypothesis and related problems. In developing 
the themes of these final chapters Hormann draws on diverse sources. 
A fortunate byproduct is a kaleidoscope of intriguing topics: a model of 
bilingualism; semantic satiation; the concept of physiognomy; the concept 
of recoding; the word as a lure to cognition; colour coding; General 
Semantics; Lashley’s view of the temporal organization of speech events— 
to name but a few. 


I do not want to leave the impression that Hormann is simply giving us a 
catalogue. He is not. Each major issue is objectively presented, analyzed 
in a dialectic manner, and specific and well-documented conclusions are 
drawn. In fact those who have pet theories may be shocked at some of 
Hérmann’s conclusions: N. J. Johnson has the best model of the psychology 
of phrase structure rules; Chomskian generative grammar best describes 
the psychology of generating sentences; Vygotsky has the best model of the 
relationship of language to thought; Mowrer has the best theory of 
imitative acquisition. On the other hand, Skinner is given short shrift 
for his model of language acquisition through delective reinforcement; 
and Piaget and Werner are seen as vague. Hormann is certainly not 
sectarian—in his criticism he covers a wide sampling of schools! 

Hormann’s forte is critical analysis. And he hones the dialectic to a 
fine edge. Unfortunately, this method tends to create an impression that 
antithetical views are resolved simply because they are so juxtaposed. 
For example, Hormann analyzes the Chomsky-Skinner debate with this 
method. The former is presented as thesis, the latter as antithesis, and 
the synthesis (a dismissal of Skinner and an integration of Mowrer with 
Chomsky) could leave the innocent reader with the impression that the 
issue is resolved; that we are now ready serenely and calmly to advance 
to a higher level of understanding. That issue is not resolved. Nor do I 
think it is Hormann’s intention to suggest that it is. He is trying to point 
out that the relevant issues would be better seen in the light of Chomsky’s 
and Mowrer’s views. The fine edge, however, occasionally cuts a wide 
swath! Fortunately, Hormann remains in control of his material. On 
re-reading certain issues, and keeping in mind the overall historical trends 
and topics of analysis, the specific statements made by Hormann are 
neither simplistic nor misleading—they are the outcome of a critical pursuit 
of new questions to old answers. 

Eric Lenneberg (Contemporary Psychology, 1968, 13, 502) reviewed the 
German edition of Psychologie der Sprache. He concluded that it would 
make no sense to translate this book, since more than three-quarters of the 
work is based on English-language publications. This conclusion makes no 
sense to me. What an author does with materials is more important than 
their language of. origin. Fortunately, Hérmann and the publisher Springer, 
did not heed Lenneberg’s advice. If they had, the English-language world 
might have missed an original and refreshingly critical statement on a 
subject which, especially of late, has been treated like a sanctum sanctorum 
by some of the “true-believer” schools of psychology. 

Bruce Bain 
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CUMULATIVE RECORD: A SELECTION OF PAPERS 
(THIRD EDITION) 

by B. F. Skinner 

New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1972, $12.95. 

This latest edition of Cumulative Record includes 48 papers covering a 
broad spectrum of philosophical, theoretical, educational, therapeutic, 
methodological, and literary topics. It differs from the second edition 
through the addition of 18 papers and the removal of two others. The 
majority of the added papers were actually published in the forties and 
fifties, and contain some material-not previously available in book form. 
Eight of the ‘new lot’ are more recent. 

Together, the articles provide an excellent summary-picture of the 
author’s work, represented by four decades of rigorous experimentation 
and debate. A chronological listing of the papers highlights the pre-1960 
period of laboratory analysis and the post-1960 period of extrapolation 
and philosophical argument. 

For the experimental scientist (who must constitute the most important 
segment of Skinner’s audience) the more recent articles included in the 
collection provide nothing new in the way of experimental facts and 
methods. In place of such scientific information they offer an amalgam 
of inspirational exhortations, heuristic admonishments, and philosophical 
speculations. 

While Skinner’s transition from laboratory scientist to social reformer 
may be somewhat premature, and even disconcerting to some people, the 
strength of his position should not go unrecognized. Certainly if one 
appreciates the breadth and power of the techniques and basic assumptions 
of Skinnerian experimental analysis, most arguments are consistent and 
feasible. The author’s ability logically to extrapolate from well-documented 
experiments is unique in its precision. 

On the whole, however, this reviewer feels that there is not much in the 
third edition (with the possible exception of the chapter dealing with the 
technology of teaching) which really warrants a new publication. 

J.F.M. 


THE FACE OF EMOTION 
By Carroll E. Izard 
New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1971, pp. 468, $14.95. 


This book provides a complete and valuable summary of the theories, 
research studies, philosophical issues, and practical problems associated 
with man’s investigation of his own emotions especially as these are related 
to facial expressions. In the course of an exhaustive survey, the author 
formulates his own theoretical position. This posits the existence of a system 
of discrete emotions operating at four distinct levels—neural, behavioural, 
expressive, and experiential. The final chapters report a series of cross- 
cultural and comparative studies stimulated by, and providing empirical 
evidence for this theoretical viewpoint. 

This is a valuable source book for those interested in interpersonal and 
intercultural communication, or in the assessment and management of 
behaviour in its emotional aspects. 


J.F.M. 
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INSIDE HIGH SCHOOL 
By Philip A. Cusick 
New York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, Inc., 1973, pp. 245, $4.16. 


Making careful use of the field method of inquiry developed by anthro- 
pologists (participant observation) the author reveals a vivid and complex 
picture of the many facets of student life in a centralized district high 
school. The emphasis of the easily-digested narrative is on the small group 
associations formed by the students. It is shown how these strongly affect 
the teachers’ classroom behaviour, extra-curricular activities, the actions 
of the principal and vice-principal, and the behaviour of other students. 
The report includes a theoretical discussion and draws out practical impli- 
cations. An appendix on methodological assumptions provides the rationale 
of the study and also describes various shortcomings. 

The book is exceptional both in its objective reporting of data (subjective 
impressions are always carefully described as such) and in its recognition 
of the dangers of over-generalization from a single investigation. 


J.F.M. 


THEORIES OF COUNSELLING 
Ed. by B. Stefflre and W. H. Grant 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1972, pp. 326, no price given. 


This is intended as an informative textbook for educational counselors. 
The book discusses the place of counseling theory with special reference 
to school settings. It delineates four important theories currently in use— 
client-centered theory, trait-factor theory, psychoanalysis, and_ be- 
haviourism. Contributing authors are Stefflre, Ratigan, Grummon, William- 
son, King, Bennington, and Goodstein. The tone of the collection is set 
in the introduction by W. H. Grant’s statement: 

“T cannot rely on science to prove that someone has the potential to be 
self-directed, I must assume that he does.” 
In place of science the editors propose a kind of esoteric theoretical 
eclecticism and quasi-religious faith. For them, there is little real difference 
in saying that man’s behaviour is determined or that it is subject to his own 
free choice. Statements such as: “We may have to act as if we know when, 
in fact, we know we do not know” are characteristic. 

While the individual contributors discuss vastly different philosophical 
and “scientific” (or unscientific) positions, the general tone is consistently 
ambiguous and confusing. If the school or educational counselor requires a 
clarification of his often-times ill-defined role, he must certainly look 
beyond Stefflre and Grant. JEM 


PSYCHOLOGY FOR EFFECTIVE TEACHING (THIRD EDITION) 
By George J. Mouly 
New York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 1973, pp. 560, $8.35. 

This is an introductory text on educational psychology; its format is 
traditional. The strength of the text lies in the author’s intelligent presenta- 
tion of the basic facts, principles, theories, and viewpoints of psychology 
as they relate directly to the operation of the classroom and all that this 
implies. Each chapter contains a list of practical exercises and supple- 
mentary readings selected to complement the materials presented. 
Generally speaking, the information is a paraphrase of, or bears a close 
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resemblance to, that found in the original sources. Unfortunately, the text 
is permeated by a pro-American emotional bias—reflected in simplistic 
notions of ‘freedom’, “prosperity”, and the goals and virtues of a “de- 
mocratic”’ society. JEM. 


PSYCHOLOGY OF LEARNING AND TEACHING (THIRD EDITION) 
By Harold W. Bernard 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1972, pp. 500, no price given. 

This is an introductory textbook of educational psychology. It consists 
of seventeen chapters, an appendix, and a glossary. The psychological 
bases of learning and teaching are highlighted. The nature of these 
processes, and the effects of classroom transactions and problems are the 
focus of discussion. The assumption inherent in the materials presented is 
the author’s personal conviction that the optimal promise of continuous 
learning depends on the teacher’s ability to accept his own ego-concept 
and the ego-concepts of his students. JEM 
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